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TO THE READER. 


The foUovring Work was undertaken at the Author's suggestion, founded 
on an opinion, that some portion of the romantic history of Switzerland, 
comhined with pictorial illustrntions of the most striking localities, would 
produce a work not nhoUj* uninteresting to the public. This plan was acted 
upon by the Publisher with great spirit and liberality. Mr. Bartlett proceeded 
to Switzerland in order to furnish the series of Views from Nature, which be 
completed' in the course of last year; and, to this accomplished Artist, and to 
others by whom he has been so ably seconded, the present Volumes are 
chiefly indebted for their extensive circulation. 

With regard to the text, the Author may be permitted to state, that it is not 
a compilation or mere letter-press description, composed with express reference to 
the engravings, but the result of experience obtained in repeated excursions — 
of which he has here endeavoured to communicate the substance — and intended 
to present a moral and political, as well as a physical picture of Switzerland. Of 
the twenty-two Cantons, each has been described with more or less minuteness; 
but, as it often happens that the most striking natural scenery is not the most 
celebrated in history, it has been thought necessary, at times, to dwell longer 
on certain localities than their merely picturesque features might seem to 
require ; and again, to pass lightly over others where the engravings may be 
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presumed to speak for themselves. Thus, historical scenes omitted by the 
painter, hut yet calculated to make o strong impression on the mind of the 
either as the ancient battle-fields of liberty, or the arena of illus- 
trious deeds— have been detailed with occasional exactitude. 

In a word, it has been theAVriters study to invest the subject with fresh 
interest, and to make it appeal to the intellect while it pleased the eye. 
Many could have discharged the duty with greater ability, but few, perhaps, 
with greater diligence, or ;vitb a more sincere determination to embody in 
the narrative a faithful description of those scenes best calculated to convey 
an important moral. 

In conclusion, the Author begs to offer with his own, the hearty 
acknowledgments of the Artist, to all classes of the reading public, as well as 
the admirers of the fine arts, for the patronage and approbation ivith which the 
undertaking has been so highly honoured. He has also the grateful task of 
returning, most emphatically, lus thanks to the Editors of the numerous 
periodicals, whose words of encouragement, kindly spoken and in season, have 
. been substituted, in nearly every instance, for the harsher tone of criticism. 
It is gratifying to add, that the indulgent testimony thus aw’arded has been 
liberally responded to by the continental press; and that, in the foreign 
editions, the Work has met with the same flattering reception as at home. 


Losdok, 

May 30, 1836. 
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S WITZEULAND. 


" Ce paysage uniqu«, le plus b«au dont l’<etl bumain fut jamats 
frapp^! — s^jour cliarrcant auquel Je n’avais rien trouvi d'fgal daas le 
lour du monde 1 — I'aspece d’un peupleheureux el bbrel” — Rodsscap. 

Tbe Switjek’s LshoI— AV ltere grandeor IS eocaniped ’ , 

Impregnably la mouQtaia-tents ofsoow; 

Healns tbat by humaa foo(>priat ne’er were stamped, 

^Vbere the eagle wheels, asd glacial ramparts glow! 

' Seek, Ifsiure'swenblpper, those JaodscapesI — Go, 

IVbere all her fiercest, fairest charms are joined 
Go to the land where Tett drew freedom’s bow; 

And in the patriot's country thou shall find '* 

A semblacce 'twlxt the scene and his immortal mind.” ->CaMPBELL. 

Whoever has travelled much, and compared the various attractions presented 
to him in the course of his peregrinations, will generally he found to admit that 
if there be any country ivhich merits more attention than the rest, that 
country is Switzerland. He may have traversed the fertile plains of Italy, 
and become familiar with the vestiges of her ancient grandeur; he may have 
coasted the “ shipless shores” of Greece, and felt his mind kindling with 
enthusiasm, while he dwelt upon those scenes and associations which have thrown 
such hallowing lustre over her soil and history ; but in both, the contempladon is 
more or less tinted with melancholy, and the proud memorials of the past 
exhibited in humiliating contrast with the present. In both the human mind, 
half divested of its original attributes, groans under the pressure of despotism, 
or e:q>end3 its once elastic ^irit in trivial pnrsuits and occupations, Hveiy 
where he deplores the degradation of intellect, the traces of ungovernable 
passions, and the baneful influences of a grovellmg superstition. This, indeed, 
may admit of many isolated exceptions both in district and individuals — the 
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rule, nevertlieless, is general. But quitting these, let the traveller enter 
Switzerland by what point he may, how dUFerent is the picture which engages 
his contemplation! Here the energies of the human mind are presented 
to him in full operation. Every where he observes the regeneradng influence 
of freedom; the equal protection of rights and extension of privileges; an 
equable distribution of the public burdens; a strong practical morality; an 
unwearied industry, and love of independence ; united with a patriotism which, 
from its very intensity, has become proverbial. Here the peasant, fearing no 
avaricious lord, no, spiritual inquiritor, enjoys the fruits of his labour in peace, 
sweetened dnd improved by the free and full toleration of his religion. 

Although subdivided mto so many cantons, and inhabited by a people who 
present so many distinct features in their customs, dress, religion, language, and 
municipal laws, Switzerland, nevertheless, fumbhes ample proof that she is 
actuated by one sole pervading spirit; where every canton contributes witli 
friendly emulalion to improve her domestic policy, and to strengthen her political 
relations. Here, commerce is fast extending her ramifications— a process which 
is greatly facilitated by the medium of her lakes and rivers. Her towns appear 
like so many national hives, where sdence, arts, and mechanism, arc industriously 
prosecuted, and generally secure independence. In the lower valleys agriculture 
is carried to great perfection, while the higher are devoted to pastoral purposes, 
and present to the eye of a stranger a life of cheerful and patriarchal simpHci^. 

Here also, the business of pubfle education is conducted with remarkable 
industry and success. Institutions for the advancement of this most important 
branch, of poHtlcal economy have become universal in the Protestant cantons, 
where they are liberally conducted, and, under the vigilant guardianship of men 
whose labours in the good cause do honour to human nature, they may be 
viewed as the best guarantees of that prosperity which exalteth a nation.' Here 
virtue is not merely “its own reward," butbeli^ honoured by public approbation, 
it is imitated, and becomes an object of generous competition; while vice, kept 
in constant 'check by the powerfril influence of good example, is but rarely 
productive of capital offences. Timely reprobation and correction are salutary 
measures; and the legislative authorities acting upon these principles, and 
animated by a humane and Hvely soUcitude for the moral welfare of the people, 
have directed their efforts to the prevention, and consequently have greatly 
diminished the necesrity for the jmnhkment, of crime. It is thus that in a 
moral estimate, Switzerland maybe stid to take as decided precedence over other 
nations as she does in ber geographical podtion-the most elevated country in 
Europe. • •' 
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Sucli, briefly, _ arc tbc moral features of Switzerland; but, that they are 
miiversal, is not to be inferred. Religion alone, by its various and irreconcilable 
tenets, has a powerful cfiect in their development ; and from tlie Lake of Con- 
stance to the Lago ^Maggiorc, tlie traveller observes many striking contrasts and 
modifications, and sudi as, from the distinctions above stated, the reader will 
readily suppose. But after unprejudiced observation and much familiarity with 
the country, we ^v^U cheerfully admit that tlicre is infinitely more to command 
our admiration than to provoke our censure. 

But as these reflections may appear ratlier foreign to a work more ostensibly 
devoted to the “sublime and picturesque” scenery of Switzerland; and as tlie 
literary portion must necessarily he brief and limited, we proceed to our task, 
con amore, and sliall now conduct the reader through those scenes whicli may be 
truly srid to embrace whatever is most striking in Helvetian landscape ; most 
characteristic of its peculiar grandeur and m-agnificonce ; and on which tlie 
struggles and triumphs of a high-minded and heroic people have conferred an 
especial immortality. 


PASSAGE OF THE JURA. 


“ SalutS ponipeus Jura, tembk Mont Envers!” — D clillc. 

On quitting the plains of France, and passing through St. Laurent on the road 
to Morey, we behold the gradual development of the Jura mountains, which form 
the grmd and imposing barrier between Franco and Helvetia on one hand, and 
Germany and Helvetia on the other. As we advance, our attention becomes 
more and more rivetted by the scenery before us, and the silence of contemplation 
is often interrupted by entbusiasric bursts of admiration. By degrees every 
individual feature assumes a more imposing aspect; points less distinct appear 
to advance ; those in advance, to increase in ma^iitude, till the dwarf seems to 
shoot up into the stature of the ^ant, and every step gives additional life and 
prominence to the landscape. 

The Jura, imlike tlie other and loftier mountains of Switzerland, is clothed 
■ from base to summit with luxuriant pine forests. Here, you observe them 
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adOTdng m isolated promontories and onlposts, there, grouped into a congeries 
of hills, or sliooting up m serrated and precipitous ridges; but tou-ards the base, 
varie-^ated by intricate and romantic Tallqrs, and labjTrintbs of rid) meadow land, 
which give striking ornament and.relief to the sombre forests in wludr the whole 
chain is enveloped. This passage of the Jura abounds in cvcr>* variety of 
scenery; — the simple and picturesque, the savage and tl)C sublime, follow one 
another in such rapid succession, and arc assembled in sudi remarkable juxta- 
position, as to defy all description or classification. Tbc ascent is full of interest, 
and the impression not a little strengthened by the sense of personal risk nliich 
the traveller must at times encounter before he can accomplish his task. inter 
is the season when it is to be seen in nil its snidest magnificence, for tlicn the 
snow-sledges supersede almost every other veliidc of locomotion, and, preceded 
and followed by horses and mules in long procession, svith a constant tinkling 
of hells, present at first sight a most novel end picturesque eflecL 

After pursuing for some leagues a steep, rugged, and circuitous route, 
winding, at one time, along a deep ravine, or the deserted bed of some ancient 
torrent ; at another, under the threatening verge of precipitous rocks, we reach 
the immediate ftontiers of Helvetia. 

From La Vattay, a town shut up in the deep obscurity of pino fotcsU,'and 
enjoying most perfect seclusion, a shelving, terraced road conducted us up the 
Dole,* whose isolated summit presents one of the boldest features in the Jura. 
Here, at an immense elevation above the valley, a new world opened upon us, 
and we unexpectedly found ourselves on the almost perpendicular side of the 
mountain. The pine-covered precipices upon which we stood gave us a full 
command of the wild undulating forest sccncrj’ around, which plunged, ^ it were, 
into an extenave plain, where gleaming spires, villages, and chateaux, swam 
beneath us like a floating cloud. Stretching away in far perspective to tlic 
shores of the Lenmn — ffomwluch apale, transparent vapour crept slowly upward, 
dilating as it ascended— the vast forms of confused and blending mountains 
towered range above range in shadowy grandeur; wHle, loftier still, and Ufted 
into the serene purple of an evening sky, the eternal Alps burst suddenly upon 
our view, and, by an irresistible fascination, held us for a time in fixed and silent 
admiration. 

The subliimty of this scene has been nctnowleagea by general aeclanatioii, 
ana the Bloenng colonis mtb cbich it has been invested by the author of Elclia 
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are far from exaggerated. It was from a simibr point that Rousseau, after his 
pilgrimage and sojourn in Italj, haOed these stupendous landmarks as the 
unchangeable features of his country, and gare rent to' those powerful emotions 
which he has recorded with so much pathos and simplicity . — ** Plus j’approchais 
de la Suisse, plus je me sentais dmu. L*instant oCi, des hauteurs du Jura, je 
deconvris le lac de Geneve, fut vm instant d*extase ct de ravisscment.. La •snie de 
mon pays, de ce pays si cheri, od des torrcus de plaisir avaient iriondds raon 
cceur; Tair des Alpes, si salutaire et si pure; le doux air de la patrie, plus suare 
que les parfums de I’orient ; cette terre riche et fertile ; ce paysage unique ! 
-le plus beau dont I’oeil humain fut Jamais ihipp6! sejour charmant auquel je 
n’avais rien trouvfe d‘^gal dans le tour du mondc! I’aspect d'un peuple heureux 
et libre; la douceur de la saison, la scr£mt6 du climat; mille souvenirs 
d^licieux qui reveillaient tous les sentimens que j’arais goflths: tout cela me 
jettmt dans des transports que je ne puis dfecrire, et semblait me rendre.n la fois 
la jouissance de ma vie enti^re.” 

“ Who first behold* those ewUstinc clowle, 

. Seed'time and harrest, nsonktoj, noon and niglit. 

• StiU nhere (hey irere, steadfast, inmovalte: . 

Those raishty biUs so shadowy, so stiblime 
A* rather to belonf to beaten than earths . , 

Cut iosuatly reeeii et into his sou) * 

A sense, a fecllo^ that he loses not, 

A Somethin; that infonos him 'lis an hour 
^VheBce he may date henceforward and for eeerl”* 

Whether we dwell upon the picture of beauty expanding before us, or lift our 
eyes to the glorious frame-work in which It is set, our hearts axe strangely 
touched, and overfloir with sentiments liitherto unfelt. Amazement, admiration, 
and delight, melt and captivate "the mind by a new and unwonted impulse, and 
call forth that homage which perhaps no other scene in existence could so 
effectually command. It exhibits in one glorious view the divine attributes of 
omnipotence and beneficence. The first we behold exemplified in those ever- 
lasting barriers which every where bound the horizon, and enclose the landscape 
like a curtain; of the latter we hfive abundant evidence in the Lden-Uke valley 
before us, where every field is fertile, every tree fruitful ; where the ornamental 
and the useful go hand in hand, and where every tiling seems to foster life and 
admimster to the luxuries of man. 

. * Uogers's Italy. 
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Hie unique character of the landscape before us is greatly enhanced by the 
classic Leman which occupies the centre, and whose shores, rising as they recede, 
present an assemblage of features singularly striking and animated. Ereiy where 
the labours of man have encroached upon the asperities of nature, and left upon 
aU the stamp of his enterprise ; while his empire is only limited by that frozen 
line of demarcation which separates his social existence from the awful solitudes 


of the Alps. 

As we descend the Jura, the scenery which characterises these shores differs 
materially, and presents itself in striking and mutual contrast. On the Savoy 
side of the Lake, it is hold, variegated, and abrupt : beetling cliffs overhang, and 
green promontories jut out into the Lake- Terraced vineyards occupy, the 
acclivities, and com-fields the vallies and gentler slopes ; while towns, hamlets, 
isolated chdteaux, and villas rise in wliite clusters along the shore, or sprinkle the 
heights in picturesque and solitary beauty. Beyond these, vineyards and com- 
fields merge into green pastures; the cheerful cottage is superseded by the 
chdUt{ valleys are contracted into deep ravines; orchards are succeeded by ridges 
of dark pines, and every tlung demonstrates a new and less kindly region. • 
Higher still, cataract and avalanche claim undisputed possession: man retires 
from the vain and ineSectual struggle, and the process of vegetation is suspended. 
Tlie chaos of" the Alps commences, and numerous aigvilUs, stationed like 
advanced outposts, lead in lofty succession to the sovereign Blanc, whose 
unchangeable aspect presents one of the boldest emblems of eternity which the 
material world can supply. The opporite, or Lausanne side, exhibits Tt^thing 


of this sublimity ; but it offers every combination of the beautiful and picturesque, 
while at the same time, it is the granary, as well as the garden, of Switzerland. 
From the Jura to the Lake, though comprising a distance of only three leagues, 
it embraces every feature that the human eye delights to contemplate — a natu- 
rally favoured, fertile, and highly cultivated soil; an appearance of universal 
cheerfulness and comfort; an industrious and healthful population, fully alive to 
the blessings of independence, and indefatigable in every means best 
to tender such Westings permanent. 

W. we tWly eootinuea onr descenl. the twilight met us from the east, 
and gave to the already, euchanting jietnre that gorgeous finish, which has caUed 
orth the remarks of so mmy tourists, and exdted the idmiratiou of aH. 
Traveller, m these and other parts of Switzerland are not unfiequeully charged 
mth cuthusraOT, and mth embellishing their scenes by drawing on the 
imagination; but where is the imaginatinn that eould conjure up a scene fit to 
compete w«Ii that which now opened upon ust Here also, what so often implies 



incredulity or exaggeration, was literally true — every thing appeared d coxiUur 
de rose. 

0\cer the heights above Lausanne, the clouds assumed what meteorologists 
term a cirro-cumulated form ; the extreme .edges of which were richly tinted 
with bright gold, and faded in the drcumference into deep crimson. From the 
bayof Merges, at the same instant, to the rodfs of Meillerie, the bosom of the 
Lake glowed like a topaz j while every white sml crossing the magic circle 
assumed the same bright livery, till it glided away to the eastward, where the 
water retained its deep sapphire tint. liooking back on the extreme ridge of the 
Jura, it appeared to rest on a sky of fire ; while the light which now penetrated 
its recesses, was'a new and amusing phenomenon, and playedand flashed tlirough 
its pines in a thousand fantastic coruscations. 

* In sympathy with these, and as the rich safiron faded gradually from the Lake, 
the mountains, one afrer another, and according to their elevation, took on the 
same glowing tint, which continuing to ascend as the sun went down, gradually 
invested the side of !Mont Blanc, and at last, like a golden (fladem, settled upon 
his head. Of tlie beauty of the scene which followed, we feel it impossible to 
•convey any adequate idea ; and must apol^ize for having attempted to describe 
scenes which only lose by description, and impress every writer with a deep and 
humiliating consideration of his own inefficiency. To all who have been actiial 
spectators of these phenomena, description will necessarily appear irksome and 
unsatisfactory ; but, for the sake of our untravelled readers, we have ventxired to 
record first impressions, on crossing the JuiiA, and if. these have been sketched 
but faintly,- they have, so far as •they go, been sketched vrith fidelity. The 
success of the artist, however, will amply compensate for other deficiendes, and 
in the accuracy of the accompanying illustration the reader may repose implicit 
confidence. 

“ The night descenJe s but still joa glacier glo^ 

* In gorgeous lustre ; and its burnbhed snows 
Break forth in blushes, where the sunbeams sleep 
With lingenDg fondness on its rosy steep. ..... 

Far up yon Alpine ridge, from deep ravine, 

Like foresC'phaatoms, dicfceruig lights are seen : 

There, Freedom’s soda] home — the CkAUft hearth 
Is warmed with mountain-pine and native mirth ; 

AVhose genial blaze and homely shelter throw 

A barrier 'twixt the blossom and the snow.” — Couscin op Co^-STA^CE. 
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•' Oil on esl parvenu i joindre la poUtesse d’AniEsss A la aimplichi de LAcfcpfaiON e." 

Volt. L'JHit- Gen. 

The liistory of Genera remounts to a period of remote antiquitj*, nnd quotes 
the authority of CjEsar in testimony of her strength and importance as ii to\v-n 
of the Allobroges .• Her strong position, however, was no security against those 
warlike nations who endeavoured to check the progress of Roman conquest. 
The town, was repeatedly burnt, but as often rebuilt and extended, and appeared 
to acquire fresh stability and beauty from the very means employed for its 
destruction. 

In the beginning of the fifth century Geneva was distinguished as the capital 
of Burgundy, .but passed, successively, into the hands of the Franks, the German 
emperors, the counts of Geneva, and then became the residence of prince-bishops, 
under whose auspices she maintained a long struggle with the neighbouring 
despots,* who were incessant in their efforts to crush her independence. The 
personal sacrifices and privations to which her citizens were subjected in these 
contests were numeroxis and severe; but, actuated by that zeal which looks upon 
nothing as a sacrifice which is employed in the purchase of liberty, their self- 
devotion and fortitude increased in proportion to the difficulties they had to 
encounter. That independence, however, for which she fought, was but a 
despotism tUl the beginning of the rixteenfti century, when she threw off her 
episcopal alle^ance, along with that of Rome, and became a republic. From 
this period Geneva maintained a proud eminence amidst surrounding states, 
and was amongst the first to embrace— what she was afterwards so eminently 
zealous in consolidating — the doctrines of the reformed church. I^us regenerated, 
and stimulated to exertion by the possession of civil and religious liberty, she 
became tbo nucleus of science, tbe sanctuary of learned men, a safe retreat from 
the violence of persecution, and a principal strong-hold of that great moral 
revolution wliich the Council of Constance, by its edicts and martyrdoms, bad so 
vainly attempted to crush. 

• •• Fotfremutn oppitlum AUobrogum, proxinuimque Helvetiorum finibus, eat Geneva." 
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Favoured by these moral and political chan^, allied Tvith Bern and Freyburg, 
and protected by France, her freedom consolidated, and her trade flourisHng, 
Geneva continued to enjoy peace and prosperity till tlic unprecedented events of 
1798 once moie overthrew her government. Her incorporation with the French 
republic, however, was not a measure to which she tamely submitted. In the 
minds of her enlightened citizens, the atrocities of tlut period were exhibited 
in their true colours; but, reluctantly yielding to tlie force of a sjstem which 
she had no power to rvithstand, and, malang the innolable protection of her 
form of worship, and her religious institutions, with all their endowments and 
regulations, the subject of solemn treaty, she resigned her independence Und 
became identified ivitli France. 

Profiting- once more by those Ci-ents which, by the treaty of Paris in ISl-i, 
restored the balance of continental power, Geneva was reinstated in her former 
govomment and independence. The first use whicli she made of her newly 
recovered freedom tvas to motlify and improre her ancient aristocratic Constitution. 
This revision was accomplished with equal despatch and judicious discriraination; 
so that in the month of August in the same year, all civil distinctions were finally 
abolished under the fresh legal enactment, — That the Constitution should thence- 
forward acknowledge no patricians, nor privileged classes; and that all the 
Genevese, without distinction, should be considered equal in the eye of the law. 

The territory of Geneva, although materially ©.xtended by the treaty of Paris, 
comprises a population of only 18,000, which, added to that of the city, 
amounting to 21,000, raises the entire population list to 42,000, and in the 
present year perhaps a little more. Tin's city and tcrritoiy', neveitheless, 
possess a power and attraction totally independent of their numerical strength, 
and to whidi au annual congress of strangers from eiery country hr Europe 
bears the most flattering testimony. 

Placed on the confines of three great states, on the border of the Lsman Lake, 
and occupying the centre of a panorama of unri\a]lcd beauty and sublimity, 
Geneva takes an easy precedence over other cities and states, and derives from 
her remarkable natural position, that importance which neither architectural 
embellishments nor extent of territory could supply. The Khone, after 
depositing the turbid matter suspended during its course through the Vallais, 
and as if refreshed by its temporary expantion in the lliake, once more contracts 
its channel, and, dividing into two branches, rushes through the dty with the 
impetuosity of a torrent. Tliese two streams agmn uniting, enclose an island 
which, connected by wooden bridges witli the right and left banks, con- 
stitutes the city. Here the water is of a bright opal or aqua-marine tint, and 
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presents a striking contrast to Uio turKd mass in stlrich it fint entem tlm i-ske 

atViUcncuTC. . - . . , • • -i i 

The various combinations of picturesque builtlings harmonizing with the 
exquisitely beautiful scenery of the Late, render this the most interesting 
portion of thedty; but witli wluch the march of Improvement now tlircatcns to 
interfere. Great alterations are in progress: ft new bridge and a commodious 
quay, both of elegant design, are in a state of great forwardness ; and Uicsc, with 
other artificial embeUishments— whatever they may evinco as to the prosperity of 
the canton — will soon, it is feared, obliterate toanyfe.aturesin llie picturesque ami 
ancient character of the city. To the ulUUarian this will he a gratifying report ; 
but by the poet, the painter, and tourist, it will be riewed as an irretrievable 
loss. The grand and imposing features which enclose the Lake, however, ar«* 
unchangeable by any process of art, and on these all future travcUm tnay reckon 
with confidence. The houses of Geneva are generally lofty, hut to the fastidious 
eye of taste and experience, they shew, with a fmv exception*, but Httle elegance 
in design or execution. The Rue Basse, which is Uic scat of eemmercjal actmi} , 
e.xtcnds the whole length of the city, and offers a grotesque picture in its long 
rovrs of vrooden shops and sheds which connect tlic houses with the street. 
Opposite the Place >Ictard, where tlic btuldlogs arc lofty and imposing, immense 
wooden coverings, of singular construction, project from the walla. Prmu this 
point nuny diverging streets lead to the upper town, on which Uie cathedra), 
the HOtel-dc-Ville, and otlvcr public buildings, confer especial distinction. ' Tlic 
cathedral is a noble gotliic structure, very commanding, and tlic great ornament 
of the dty. Its modem porrico is much admired, and its towers, particularly 
that called la Clemcnce, enjoy unrivalled prwpects of the Alps, of Faudgny, and 
Chahlaisj the Pays de Vaud and Gei; the X.3kc, and the hill of Colignv which 
borders it with a rich garmture of orchards ond viiicyards, sprinkled with white 
villas, and rising in progressive stages like the grades of an amphitheatre. In 
the immediate vicinity of this is the promenade de la Treille, which runs along 
the ancient fortifications — once bristling with cannon, but now richly planted 
vvith trees, shrubs, and flowers — and opens in ch.\mung vistas upon the valley 
of the Rhone, the undulating ridge of the Jura, the Saleves, and the mounts of 
Sion and Vorrache. Here are the Botanic garden, the new Museum, and an 
elegant Ime of buildings, called Corraterie, which give quite a patridan air to th is 
portion of the dty. 

Among the names in theology, philosopby, and sdence, which have thrown 
such lustre upon Geneva, we need only dto those of Calvin, Beza, Calderini. 
Pictet, Saussure, and Rousseau. That predilection for sdence which conferred 
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such early disQnction upon tlic Gcne\ese, is stiU cncounjcd , and every avenue 
leading' to knowledge and refinwnenl is heset bj a crowd of zealous competitors 
The college has twelve professorships, with an annual concourse of students 
amounting to GOO or upwards The library contains 50 000 printed volumes, 
and 200 "MSS It was founded by Bonruvaidt, “ The Prisoner of Chillon 
Among the MSS are Ilomilies of the sixtli century by St Augustine , the wax 
tablets of Philip the-Fatr , besides many solumes of Calvin s Sermons and Letters 
Of the manners of the Genevese, so much lias been ivnttcn by our predecessors 
in this route, that we cannot flatter ourselves with tlie hope of presenting the 
untraveUed reader ivith many original features Prom the amalgamation of 
interests which took place at the Revolution, and which was greatly facilitated by 
a commumty of language, slight modifications in social habits were the natural 
result , and from this epoch the censors of tlic day deduce that lore of amuse 
ment, and tint diminution of natne morabty which a long line of pious dinncs 
and MTtuous citizens had established by precept and example During the 
Trench occupation, the handsome theatre, built in 1781, and so strenuously 
opposed by Rousseau, was opened by a regular corps dramafit^ue and being 
supported and frequented by those m poivcr, Uic contagion soon spread , former 
scruples were orerconie, and, to tlic no small horror of their pastors and elders, 
tlic Genevese became a play-gomg people At the Restoration, however, aided 
by revised laws and interdicts, tins unseasonable gaiety was checked , the gates 
of Tliespis were shut, and tho«o of Solon re-opened By little and bttle, tlic 
temponry cflcrvesccnce for pleasure subsided, things began to resume thcir 
former channels, and the lighter amusements of iranec were superseded by 
grave philosophy and tlic tranquil enjoyments of the domestic circle It is not a 
littlt remarkable, that m so short an interval the Genevese should have fallen into 
the very practice of what had rendered Voltaire so obnoxious at Lea Dehces 
Sotr^ej arc now the evenings resource, but a prcdJcclion for the drama is still 
flit and expressed} many revert with unsigned regret to the pleasant days of 
bagatelle^ and point to tlie strange anomaly of a cty intli so many clmrclms and 
no thcatrcl ** I cannot but regret our want of tjicctaclc," said a lady, “ most 
of your cowpa/nofei quit us annually at the approach of winter , but, had v\e an 
open ihcalrs., we might keep them all !** Tlie drama has been lately restored 
Tiie domestic, like the public system of education, is here conducted wath 
eminent success, and, under p-arcntal prudence and rhscnmination, leads to tlie 
most pleasing rcMiUs Tlic humbler class enjoy tlie benefit of n substantial 
ctlucalion, and such as may be suitable to the duties they are expected to 
perform Tlie ladies m general arc highly accomplished, and second to none in 
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the exercise of all those amiable qualities winch give society so many attractions, 
and throw such hallowing lustre over the recesses of domestic life. In their 
inlCTcourse with strangers, the men are occasionally charged mth unnecessary 
austerity, with too much rigour in their estimate of manly character, and too 
much indifference for those minor qualifications and attentions which conciliate 
good will and promote social harmony. Of these there is certainly some evidence ; 
but the absence of such small currency is fully compensated by those classical 
and scientific acquirements which give the soirees of Geneva their charming 
intellectual character. But if those who from their infancy have been accustomed 
to contemplate the sublime forms with which nature is here invested, do acquire 
an air of habitual severity, or eien a disrelish for the innocent frivolities of life, 
the deficiency has less of fault than merit, and seems neither unbecoming nor 
inexcusable. Mentally, men are all more or less subject to the influence of 
external nature 5 and the mind of him who lives under the shadow of Slont Blanc, 
may be reasonably supposed to lUffet in various paTticulars from his, whose first 
impressions were caught in the precincts of Mont Miurtrc. 

It struck US as a remarkable but very pleasing singularity, that since we bad 
descended the Jura, not one appeal had been made to our charity,— a circum- 
stance which speaks highly in favour of Switzerland, and which it would seem an 
act of injustice not to record. In Geneva, the charitable funds are most 
judiciously administered, and industry is so universal, that mendioty seems 
entirely suspended. "We agree with Dri James Jolmson,* that this industry 
is much connected wth, or dependent on, religious and political institutions. 
The appearance and produce of a country vrill always he in proportion to the 
degree of diligence with which it is cultivated ; hut the poor man who has three 
jours-de-f&te out of the seven, has little time for practical industrv, compared 
with his neighbour who has hut one. Hence, probably, the very different aspect 
presented by the opposite sides of the Jura. 

The number of strangers who annually reSort to these shores, and often fix 
their residence in or near Geneva for a period of years, seems rather on the 
increase than othenrise. There is no situation in Europe, probably, where 
mental cultivation, well-informed society, and domestic economy, are to be had 
and practised on such eligible terms.* This continued influx of foreigners, how- 
ever, has brought along with it ii degree^ of polish and refinement, which has 
softened down many of those sharp and- ori^ fines which gave such relief, or 
even asperity, to th‘e Swiss character. To see the native 'features of the Switzer. 


• .Se« hit talentea -roik— Me Pkibi^p^y cj TraieUms 
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such as the mind has been accustomed to paint them, the reader must accompany 
us into the more inaccessible and retired cantons, where the people retain all that 
primitive simplicity which society so soon obhterates, and for which it gives so 
little in compensation. 

"While at Gene^ a,* we would recommend our readers to pay a \’isit to the Great 
and little Saleve; they will feel amply remunerated for their trouble in 
beholding one of the most extraordinary phenomena in existence. To the 
student of natural philosophy it will present a fertile field for geological dis- 
cussion. These two mountains present their steep escarpments of lunestone to 
the valley of the Hhone, hut on the south ade slope down to the valley of the 
Arve. On tins side may he seen, not the remains of an ancient city or temple, 
but the magnificent ruins of mighty mountains, and the monuments of au 
overwhelming catastrophe which transported the ruins into their present situation. 
The snow-clad mountmns from which they were torn rise majestically to new, 
though fifty miles distant! On the little SaJe%e, at the height of 1400 feet 
above the valley, are scattered numerous blocks of granite, of vast size, not at all 
water-worn, and almost as fresh as if but recently tom from their parent 
mountain. They are of that kind of granite called profo^me, and identical with 
the granite of Mont Blanc, wHle the surrounding mountains, an^ the Saleve on 
which they he, are calcareous. On the Great Saleve adjoining, there is one 
block of this granite, seven feet in length, at the height of S500 feet above the 
valley. Saussurc has remarked that these blocks are not broken or shattered, 
as they would have been, had they been hurled with violence from the Alps j 
neither do the limestone strata beneath present any appearance of having been 
fractured or indented by their fall} on the contrary the blocks lie upon the 
surface. Our limits will not permit us to dwell on this most interesting subject, 
or to compare tbe tbeorics of Saussure and Mr. Bakewell ; the latter, however, 
is by far tbe more probable and conclusive of tbe two, namely, that these blocks 
were transported by tbe floating glaciers of the Alps, and not by a sudden rush 
of waters, as the former imagined.'l’ 

A portion of the Jura, which extends above twelve leagUw* into the Canton de 
Vaud, comprises man) very interesting and romantic valleys. The chain being 
of inferior delation, compared with the Alp'f, and little exceeding, in its highest 

• To tlic conteinplstite, & walk to the Cemetwy of Plaui paUjs wiU not be without interest, and mU 
awaken the recollection of many niuslrious names The grave of Sir Humphrey D*vr is on the eecord 
line of Ka 29,— the fourth grave from the end ot rhe west aide of the Cemetery 

t Tor much original and highly interesting information on these and other Alpine phenomena the 
reader may consult VIr Bakewelt's popidarwork, 4th edition, 1833 * 
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hours, rising in flow to the height of three or four feet above the ordinary level, — 
an eifcct which has been attributed to electricity, but which is more properly 
the result of atmospheric pressure* The g^atest depth is near Meillerie, %vhere 
the soundings ha\e indicated 949 feet. 

As a medium of local intercourse and traffic, these waters are every clay 
acquiring fresh importance j and, by the recent launch of steam vessels upon them, 
a cheap and expeditious method of transport has been established among the 
long chain of towns and villages by which they arc enclosed. 

Agreeably to our plan, we now proceed to Savoy, reserving the Pays de Vaud 
for a future portion of the Tour. 


GENEVA TO CHAMOUNI. 


“Alp«S . . . . . . je tcmn*'ou$th«rvher’ 

Sapini <te tCooc Carers, puium.vous me ue^er 

Dine eet antn asjii b glace envmnne 

Qu'eatends'Jel l‘Anerra bondiv tom^e et bcmllonnel ..." 

Dc PestAVBi. 

“ Des Slides auteur d'eux ont passt comme une beure . , . 

Ct rous, 19US f renes d'oa ail obrerratrur 

Admirer duxes plans I’dternel CscAfSvar' Driuss. 

On quitting the gate of Geneva, wc speedily left her circumscribed territory, 
and pursued our route along the romantic valley of tlie Aiwe. This broad, 
shallow river takes its source in the glaciers, and, receiving many tributary streams 
in its capricious and riotous descent, falls into the Rhone a little helow Geneva. 
The coimtiy continued open till we reached the precincts of Bonnewlle, a small 
But anaent town, Avith antique towers, wfien its character was entirely changed'. 
On the left, the MGle rises to the height of 5800 feet, and closes in the \ alley ; 
while on the right is the bold, irregular mass of the Brezon. Crossing the Arve 
by a stone bridge, 500 feet Jong, we proceeded along the left bank to Cluse } and 
near Siongy, through the rich and redundant foliage, waving along the acclivities 
and precipices, romantic vistas opened upon the valley; where the river, far below, 
swept along a broad and boisterons channel, and communicated life and fertility 
in its course. The lower district is »DUvened witli scattered villages, while 
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midway among the reeesses, or dffi, of the eneircling monntajns, a solitary 
church or conyent started forth Kke a Imdmari, and contrasted weB with the 
subjacent scenery. On the left, hia fractured ptedpices capped irith snow, and 
rising to an elevation of 9700 feet, Mont Buet'seemed no mean representative 
of Mont Blanc. Passing the ancient town of Close, and entering the valley of 
Maglans, we were arrested by the Nant d’Arpcnnas, whose rushing waters were 
music to the ear, and seemed the only voice that disputed the stem and 
impressive solitude of the place. 

It on a ilay morning we entered this beautiful defile, of which Florian 
has expressed hia admiration. A profound, but far from melancholy stillness 
invested its hoary precipices and dark ascending forests, — the whole exquisitely 
relieved by the vivid tints and flushing verdure of an Alpine spring. The Axve 
swept by in a sAvift hut smooth current — here losing itself in shadowy foliage, 
and there stealing suddenly from its retreat, as if it sprang fresh from the earth, 
and " rejoiced to run its course.” 

■We reached Sallenche at sunset, and, p.assmg through its streets intersected by 
ramifying toircnts, halted on the green heights above the church. Here, fatigued 
with the previous walk, we sat down under the delicious shade of a cottage 
orchard, and, soothed and refreshed by the cool evening air, and fragrant verdure, 
were speedily absorbed in tbe contemplation of the scenejy around us. Beneath 
were the towers of Sallenche, with the broad, variegated, and ^finding valley of 
the Arve. Above these, in shadowy magnificence, the enclosing mount^s 
seemed to melt away in the sky; while their shattered pinnacles glowed with 
rich crimson ra^ance, and all below reposed in the soft purple of twilight. 
Follcnving the ascending vale, till lost amidst pine-clad ridges, the majesty of the 
" iVlpinc Jlonarch” threw every thing else into shade or insignificance ; and with 
Ills stupendous retinue of glaciers, igr precipices, and trackless wastes of snow, 
claimed undivided liomage, and in awful pre-eminence overlooked the scene. 
TIjc same phenomenon which we noticed in our descent from the Jura agrin 
presented itself, but, if possible, with a still more dazzling effect. The tint with 
which the summit nas invested aj^oached nearer to that of the ruby, and 
gradually diminished as we gazed, till at length it entirely disappeared and left 
tbe cold cloudless summit starting in an isolated, snowy mass, into the liquid 
purple of heaven. Slowly, and as if in obedience to the signal, tlie evenuig 
vapours stole forth, hovering along the river, then dilating and floating upwards, 
till they threw a transparent vril over the inferior mountains, and delivered them 
over to the dominion of night. The shades of night, however, detracted little 
from the dazzling whiteness of Mont Blanc: the blue vapour hardly reached his 
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fnrtUe, abo>c which, as if frc<ih mouHctl ami tosvcniij; m snow> sertiulj’, he stood 
hke o sheeted ghost hetwixt earth ami heascti 

It was now hciulifiil to watch the stars os thc\ gradtnllj kindled along tho 
blue snult nhoae tis Irom tlu cottage gardens, all tJie mingled oelours of an 
Alpine spring ascended hke inccmt Hie mght winds began to sUr, wuh 
inert asing breathy the nisihng foliage along the chfU, while the fnmt but 
mewsant munnur of distant walcrfdls, tnili a broken watclusonl, or salntaiion 
from the town beneath, were all that now mtciniptcd the sohnin and increasing 
stillnass Continuing our saunter and contemplation for a little longer, the setup 
a^ain underwent a sudden and striking change Tlie snowj shoulder of Mont 
Blanc deepened into shadow hut, slowly climbing his casttm pinnack, the moon 
threw “ her mantle of light” upon the scene, and the mountains, till this instant 
in comparatnc darkness, sprang suddenly forth into new CM<tciici, and, bathed in 
siher, and exhibited in beautiful detail, left an impression never to be forgotten 
Sallenchc, tho capital of Upper I aucigm, a brauLtfull^ situated, vnUi con 
siderahlo claims to atiiuiuitv, and an air of prosperous and inert rsing trafllc 
Ihc immediate envarons furnish irresLstihlc iiiductmcnU for the indul„tncc of 
pictiircs<|ut, rambles, and an ample fitll for ennehmg ilie tnvclltra portfolio 
But the inhahilants arc pamfulU conlmstctl with tlicir Swiss* neighbours, ai I 
present but few examples of tliat manl) mdepemUnce and domestic comfirt which 
so emmenth distmguMh the latter Pcnui^ ami »rrttchetl;ie<s enter largely into 
the picture, idiots and crrhiu abound, the Catholic religion maintains it'< 
s}miual dcs]jotiMn, and the humiliating connction is forced upon us, that with 
the increa-smg sublimities of nature, man retrogrades and sinks in tbe scale 
Irom Salicnchc to Chamouni, the road is onlj pr>cticabk to c^ar-«*i>encj, 
horsemen, and pedcslnans On the right, about a mile from the road, and 
situated at the entrance of a deep gorge, ore the thermal srattra of St Gcirais, 
oVeot enre? obotff f«enfj-eigAf Stairs’ ago 2Atf fftruitm rs nrrj copiutw, and 
rises near the junction of mica slate and limestone, at a tcinpemturc of 1)1® 
to J)S® Baths, m a singular and quaint taste, have been erected, and are 
now much frequented, but the locahtj is wild and iiiclanchol), and has 
nothing to recommend it hejond the merit of its waters A short waj behind 
ihe baths is a rcniarkablj tine cascade, formed bj tbe torrent winch descends 
the ravine Quitimg St Gtrvais, and cnyssiiig the Arve, we armed nt 
the hamlet, and thence bj a steep and toilsome nscviit nt the lake, of Chedc 
The scenery by which it is inclosed is highly picturesque, while the triple- 
• rented Mont Blanc was reflected from Us unruillcd ho«om Trom this stage 
if our joumej, the vallc} of the Arve iindci^O(.v nn mtirc change pasMii^ 
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from richness and fertility into savage grandeur and desolation. This hitherto 
broad, shallow stream is transformed into a rapid torrent, and fills the ear 
ivith its roar; while precipitous rocks hem it in on both sides, at once pro- 
tecting and opposing its course. The path traversing the n-ild and elevated 
bank on the left crosses numerous brawling torrents, swollen with melted 
snow, each hurrj'ing to pour its contribution into the general channel. These 
are what Piofessor Playfair has expressively termed, “ Nature's s^vrs, incessantly 
at work cutting down the mountains." On the left of this road, at some 
distance, with an elevation of 6000 feet, arise the stupendous precipices 
of Mont Varens, from which, in winter and spring, the avalanche descends 
iritli aivful impetuosity, waking a thousand echoes and wasting every t hin g 
in its progress. On a nearer approach, Mont Blanc unfolds more distinctly 
liis gigantic proportions, and throws his frozen barrier around the wild and 
dreary waste through which we pass. 

Nest succeeds the fertile valley of Servoz— an oasis in the desert— where 
one cannot contemplate without a shudder the ruins of an Alp, which, in 
1731, liad nearly converted this luxuriant recess into a scene of utter desolation. 
AH the inhabitants fled at the first indication of the danger that menaced 
them; hut theif flight was too late to rescue some of their children, who 
were buried in the ruins. ,Tlie clouds of dust occasioned by rocks predpitatcd 
into violent contact, and the terrific crash which preceded it, led to the con- 
clusion that the disaster was a tokantc cxplteion, — a supposition which was 
soon rectified by observation, and the eflTect attributed to its true cause, 
ibnulement — a common occurrence in the Alps, as we shall have occasion to 
notice hereafter. The fall, in the present instance, lasted many days, and 
the air was darkened with immense volumes of black dust, which extended 
for twenty miies. A continued succession-of, reports, like those of cannon, 
announced the falling of rocks day and night. The fall did not, like that 
of Mont Grenier, near Chamberry, happen at once; for the mountain here 
is composed of a succession of limestone, resting on sandstone and extremely 
fragile schist, which ore even now yielding to the constant action of rain. 
A deep excavation under a precipice of limestone, near the summit, observed 
by Mr. Bakewell* a few years since, appeared to threaten a renewal of the 
catastrophe of 1751. 

Leaving Servoz, the road winds pleasantly through ‘groves of fir to the 
Pont de Petbsier. Here another long ascent commences, which carries ns 

• For much .HWrc.tins iufurmat.un on this wbjcct. swIb Groi ogt. Mrcdy referred w, pige 13. 
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to an immense height above the ^\r%e, the latter boiling around the base 
of an almost perpendicular mountain, whose rugged flank is clothed with 
pines, many of these blanched witli age, or scathed by lightning, and, tom 
from their rocky hold, arc hurled into tlie foaming A\aters beneatli. The 
view fron\ this point is peculiarly nild and impressive. Lmcrging from the 
dark jiincs, the path scrambles along tlie right hink of tlio Aive, and, skirting 
the glaciers of Taccomiay and Bossons, shortly opened on Chamouni. 

Furnished with excellent and well-informed guides, we left our inn next da), 
at lialf-past six, to visit tlie Mer-dc-gbee, Montanvert, and tlie source of Uie 
^brieron. To ascend the former, we employed up^^nids of tlirce hours; an<!, 
in our route, passed through pine forests, where tlie debris of a\alauches, 
blocks of granite, and bleached trunks of trees, were nsscmblcd in striking 
confusion. At the fountain of Lc CaiKet, tlie torrent of tlic Ane seemed 
diminished to a thread, “ the bourg like card-houses, and the flclds and 
meadoNVs Ukc the squares of a chess-board, or beds in a flower-garden, 
cmbellisbcd with a thousand difierent sliades of green.” Struggling onward, 
through an extremely dilucult, iliough happily not a dangerous, p.sth, we 
reached the lldpltal de Blair, where the fiozcu sea suddenly flashed upon 

us in all its wild and indescribable magnificence! 

- * 

" W ATC upon wave I— as if a f>amlng ocean, ♦ 

. Oy twUicroua to jirrvc reWthoa dnren, 

llfsri— m III wiUe« momcm of eommoiion— 

And tiood eongr-ilcU at !>■« command of lleatcn* 

III frantic intloat cbaincd at tbcir n| twion. 

Ami fi*cJ in acuJptwrcl Ikti, to ca«-cn» riefn— - 
Then, petnCcd In crjiuS— at IIh nod 
Wlo raijpil the Alpa an altar to t'oir Goo*" 

To contcuiplate this unriiallcd plitnomeoon in detail, wo followccl a path 
bordered with rhododendron, and in a quarter of an hour stood upon the ice. 
Traversing its surface, several crcrices, widening into chasms, of a beautiful 
aquamarine tint, commanded express attention, iincf, in additfon to tfieir 
iicli prismatic hues, associated fearful ideas of danger, wliich it requires great 
caution to avoid. Tliis slippery position cannot fill to remind the stranger 
of tliat expressive and popular line , — racilis descensus Aeemi, and no where 
else could it bo more emphatically applied. These congealed w.aves, wliich, 
from the heights of hlontaniert, appeared like furrows in a ploughed field, 
were novr found to rise in abrupt ridges from twenty to forty feet. * 

Retracing our steps up the Montanvert, we halted at the " HGtcl de Blair,” 
where our basket of provisions formed a very agreeable interlude in our 
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days drama. This " Pierre-des-Anglais,” it will be remembered, served 
our adventurous countrymen, Windham and Pococh, for a dining«table, after 
having been the first to ejq>lore these Alpine wonders, and to open a new 
region for all succeeding tourists. If we may calculate on tlie imperishable 
block of gTjmite which hears their names, they will descend to a remote 
posterity, and awaken plearing associations in thousands of their countrymen. 

Hence, descending to the source of the Arveron, we followed the Chemin des 
Chdvres, a rugged path, where the thunder of avalanches and pyramids of 
ice hurled from the surrounding precipices, give snew and appalling featiures 
to the scene, and strike the unpractised stranger with dismay. The glacier 
of Montanvert fonns the conducting slope along winch these sudden cataracts 
of ice and snow descend witli sucli unparalleled fury. At such instances, 
the whole air is agitated by the concussion, and every surrounding object 
participates in the shock;— the torrent leaps in its bed — the forests shake — 
the nhole producing an effect closely resembling that of volcanic action, and 
rceurriiig with a frequency increased or modified according to the season. 

Tlie first object of attraction here is the Vohte-dc-Glace, a much more superb 
structure than the imperial ice-palace of Prince Gallitzin ! —such as M. de Btune 
and our own Cowper have described it. 

“ No quarry sent iu stores 
T' enrich liu wells t but he did hew ihe floods, 

And rasdo h'ls marble of die glassy wave.” ' ‘ 


This grotto cannot be viewed without astonislunent, even by those who 
have been most conversant with tlie stupendous and seemingly miraculous 
operations of nature. Its partition walls, as if cased with the finest pier-glass, 
multiply and reflect each other in such endless succession, as to' produce the 
most striking illusions, and conduct the imagination through a long labyrinth 
of gorgeous apartments, such as might embelHsh the wildest Arabian tale. 
From ever) part of tliis dazzling vault, a continued dropping rain, like the 
wcU at i^aresborough, descends with the sparkling purity of distilled spirit, 
and, uniting amidst huge fragments of granite and blocks of ice, ^ves. birth 
to the Umpid Arveron, wWeb, at the distance of half a league, loses itself 


In amending tlie glacier des Bossona," says M. de Bourrit, “ we stopped 
a on 0 t e peasants habitations, to observe a young chamois returning 
from had ,ak™ it very young at the foot of 

tho Aigudlcs, and brought it up trith tho herd, its horns tvore just beginning 
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to sprout, its head was fine, its ejes full of fire, and every movement evincing 
agility and strength." Prondence has formed this interesting animal with 
such instinctive lo\e of hherty, that it is hardly possible to confine it long’ 
when once convinced of its own strength, it constantly endeavours to escape 
into the rocks ; and almost all the young ones they have taken, -with a view 
of bringing them up tame, have made their escape. The manner of taking 
them is singular: when the hunter has Idlled a female chamois, he sets it 
upon its legs again, as if it were still living, and, concealing himself under 
it, waits with patience till the kid returns to its dam; lie then captures the 
little struggler and conveys it home to his cabin. 


uvns ON LIDERATINO A CHAMOIS. 

** rreeborn and beautiful 1 themounum 
riaa iiAugbt like tfieel 

Fleet M the nob of Alpuie fountain— 

Fculeu and free I 

Tbf daezling: e;e outsbmes in Lnghtueu 
The beam «f Hepe , 

Thioe airy bound outatiipe the Iisbiness 
Of aatelope 

Ofl ctifQ, etbere scarce (be eagle’s piniun 
Caa find repose. 

Thou keep'st thy desolate dominion 
Of traddess snows 1 

Thy pnde to roam wbere man's ambiuos 
Could nerer climb. 

And make tby world a damling ti* on 
Of Alps sublunel 

How glorious are the dawns that wake th''e 
To tby repast! 

Aud, where their fading lights forsake thee, 
They shine the last. 

Tby dune u pure — tby heaven is dearer — 
Brighter than ours , 

To thee, the desert snows are dearer 
Than summer flowen 

Nor kiodaess, fear, nor lore can tame ih'^ 

The desert bora! 

Thee go, where tby free comrades claim thcr, 
And meet the mom ! 

There, all thy kindred nghts inhcnt. 

And D^er again 

3fay hunter’s guile on tby bee spirit 
Impose a chaind * 
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THE GEACIEKS. 


" Fnsmes fblouissints dont les pans azures 
Bifiant te soleil dont ils soQt colotda, 

Peignent de pourpre et d'or leur ^latante masse ; 

Tandisque, tnoraphant sur son irine de glace, 

L’Hjser B'SnoTgueillit de voir I'astrc du jour 

Erabellir son palats et dicorer aa court 

Non, jamais avi milieu de ces grands phinotninet, 

De ces tableaux toucbants, de ces temblea sciaes, 

L'lmagination ne laisse, dans ces lieinc, 

Ou languip U pensde, ou reposer les yeuxl” Delule. 

Along the chain of the Alps, from Mont Blanc W the Tyrolese frontier, 
there aro about four hundred glaciers, many of which are six or seven leagues 
in length, half a league to tliree*quarters wide, and varying in thickness 
from one hundred to six hundred feet. Although it is impossible to arrive at 
perfect accuracy in the measurement of these gladers, it may he estimated 
that the space above stated comprises a sea of ice of more than one hundred 
and thirty leagues in superficies! It is exclusively in the highest valleys of 
the mountains tliat all the glaciers have been formed, and where, during 
tliree-fourtlis of the year, the surrounding mountains receive fresh accumulations 
of snow, «hieh at inten'als descends in tremendous avalanches to the bottom 
of the valleys, where they are collected as in a basin, and form condensed 
layers, several hundred feet deep. Upon these enormous masses the summer 
makes but a slight and partial impression, so that with every returning winter 
their volume is increased, the layers more compacted, and the internal mass 
expanded by the infiltration of water from the surface. TJie shape and surface 
of the glaciers are modified by the nature of the soil on which they accumulate. 

here the declivities are inconsiderable, they are smooth and present but 
few crevices ; but where they occupy a steep descent — and every valley of 
the Alps is a slope — they are scarred with clefts, yamiing chasms, and rise 
in distorted ridges, as already observed in the Mer-de-Glace. If the slope 
exceed tljirty or forty degrees, these appearances are still more remarkable ; 
the beds of ice are disrupted, changed in their shape and posture, and often 
present the most grotesque and whimsical features. Tlie clefts, which have 
proved fatal to so many adventurers, are extremely variable in width, but 
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of enormous depth, and changing as they descend from a beautiful hght green 
to an intense blue They are occasioned by the roc^ or unequal surface 
over which the glacier progressively descends, the sudden changes of atraosphenc 
temperature, and the hnttle material of whidi they are composed Nothing 
can be more awfully impressive than the perfect stillness which, during nine 
months of the year, pervades these frozen sohtudes But as soon as the 
incumhent atmosphere has acquired some increase of temperature, and as 
the summer advances, astounding explosions are heard at intervals, attended 
witli-a vibration that seems to shake the whole mountam These announce 
the sudden disruption of the glaciers, every new instance of which is proclaimed 
by Imllow thundermgs, hke the sound of distant artillerj , starthng the echoes, 
and overpowermg the traveller with the most sublmie impressions From 
the period and frequency of these phenomena, certain conclusions are drawn 
by every mountameer, which are of the utmost importance to his personal 
security, and serve as a barometer of unerring precision These atmosphenc 
changes, so frequent in elevated regions, often discharge from the clefts of 
the glaciers currents of wind, msuflerably cold, and loaded with what has 
the appearance of pounded ice, and presenting the singulan^ of a snow shower 
issuing from the earth These gUtsckergehTasen, as they are called, ore 
readily explained on the prmaple of sudden rarefaction m the external 
atmosphere The wells, which we observe scattered over these fields of ice, 
are produced by detached misses of gramte, which, heated by exposure to 
the Bun, melt and penetrate into the glacier, leaving the vertical aperture 
tlirough which they descended filled with water Within the substance of 
tbe glacier, os wcdl as on its surface, numerous fragments of rock axe deposited, 
which the storms and avalanches have detached from the higher mountains, 
and transported to their present situation On the borders, and at the base 
of the glaciers, these stones are accumulated in such masses as to form caims 
of a hundred feet high The inferior extremity of the glacier always drives 
before it that kind of dike which is here called Ntoratne, and in the Oberland, 
Gandeken occasionally also, isolated heaps of stones are observed m the 
nuddle of glaciers, and m tlie elevated pomts of the highest valleys, shaped 
like sepulchral caims , tliose on the glacier of Hosboden are the most 
remarkable , sometimes, on the surface of a glacier — on those of the Aar, 
for example — you will observe a lofty pyramid of ice, of a regular form, 
surmounted by a huge stone 

From these circumstantial facts, and in reference to the glaciers as a floating 
power, Mr Bakewell has offered an apt solution of the enigma respecting 
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the gTnnite blocks on the Sattvc. It is rcinsrknlile, that these groups 
occur opposite the embouchures of ftU iho Alpine valleys that open into 
the great valley of GencN-a. Every where, under these extensive masses, 
the undulating sound of streams, less or more distinct, are heard gurgling 
beneath our feet, and forcing a meandering channel through the glaciers. 
Wlien, by some mysterious cause, these channels arc interrupted, and their 
waters denied a vent, their accumulating and increasing pressure become 
irresistible t their icy boundaries are tom asunder, and the imprisoned torrent, 
bursting its way through tlic yawning fissure, carries desolation in its course. 
An appalling instance of tliis nature wo shall have to record, in our subsequent 
account of the Vnllais. 

Such, in a few wonls, are tlie glaciers of the Alps— the most striking and 
characteristic features of those elevated regions — the sources of the llhinc, 
the Rhone, and the Po, and which dispense such beauty and fertility to the 
plains of France and Italy. 

"Unfiilms fMotiiatl fmAuiaeMortr, 

\Vh«n«« cnjrrU'l chaniKb Wu tWir ude »r |laJnrti 
Thnugl) pw a beaonti «iib tvw* 

StUl MsttfTtng bounty alim ttir; rnm «iih s»Jnm{ 

Of rpringi (lioa i{>tntnalu«<l, Einb dnsVj nr« /wf— 

D&sVs In «t(rnsi fouth^Hind, fr«m the ia«dnen 
or rowing Muracti, wc* ber »iJe denuSn 
niiuhlng with frulu, tnd crowned with go) Jtn grtia.** 


JIONT BLANC. 


** Ls, le tempi a tract tea annalef do monde. 

Veos dutinguei cer moota, lent* numge* de Temde, 

Ceux qm dr» jinx aotidaiot ont lancta dao* lei lin, 

Et le* nonts primiiils nti nree Eumrera ; 

Vous fouillei dans lenr leiii, too* pmn letir itnicture, 

Vous y Toyei empreinti, ©iew, rilomiBe, et )a Katurer nutiLiB. 

Nothino short of actual observation can convey any adequate idea of llte 
soUtary grandeur and gigantic proportions of Mont Blanc. Neither the strength 
of imagination, not the power of language, can depict the vast and overwhelming 
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subject; Uicrc is notliing in Europe between wliicli and tills Cerberus of tlie 
Alps a comparison may be dravTn and description facilitated. Tlic only 
metliod by which the untra\cllcd reader may approach to something like an 
estimate of its transcendent dimensions, is to reflect, tliat the snony mantle 
which envelopes its triple licad and drcumfcrencc, exceeds an altitude of dOOO 
feet pcrp'endicular and 9000 feet horizontally^ from the DOmc of Gouto to^ the 
summit ; and that the height of the snoxr and ice, estimated from the source 
of the Arveron to the summit, cannot be less than 12,000 feet perpendicular— 
nearly tlirce times llie height of Snoudon, in North Wales! llie entire 
height of the mountain above the sea ts stated, by Dc Luc, at 15,30t feet, 
or 15,CG2, according to Sir Geoige Sliuckbiirgh ; but, according to the 
“ Ortographie dc TEurope,” in the “ Eccueil dc Vojages ct de Xfdmoires,” 
lately published by the Geographical Society of Paris, Mont Blanc is stated 
at 15,732 feet, English. 

Of the \arious attempts to reach the summit of Mont Blanc, the first 
\ns made In July 177(1, b^ M. Couttcran, and three guides, from Chamouni; 
but ^^luch, like many others that followed, entirely failed. In July 1780, 
Jacques Bolmat, one of sbe guides of Chamouni, being separated from his 
companions, uho fliilcd in another ottempt, passed the night on a spot abosc 
the DOmo of Gout6, nt an elevation of 12,000 feet above the sea. On his 
return to Chamouni, he was seized witli a scsere indisposition, llie cflect of 
extreme fatigue and intense cold; but spcctlily recovering, under the treatment 
of Dr. Paceaxd, a physician of the place, he oQVrcd, ns an expression of 
gratitude fgr his attendance, to conduct him to tlie summit of Mont Blanc. 
His oifer being accepted, they set out together on the 7lh of August, and, 
having completely succeeded in their enterprise, remained on the summit about 
half an hour. The cold was so intense, that their provisions v\cre frozen in 
their pockets, the ink congealed in Uicir inkhoms, and the mercur} in 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer sunk to I8J®. Tlie ascent was performed in fifteen 
hours, but tbeir return w.is attended with incredible difiiculty, ouing to 
the great debility of sight caused by the reflection of the snow. On their 
, return to Chamouni, at eight in tlie morning, their faces were excoriated, 
their lips much swollen, their eyes inflamed and bloodshot, and Dr. Paccard 
almost blind. 

To convey some idea of this tremendous journey, it may be proper to obseri e, 
that although the distance, in a straight line, from Cliamouni to the summit, 
was not more than eight" or nine mOes, yet the real extent of this arduous 
walk is between forty and fifty; ond, owing to the frightful glaciers and endless 
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circuits which the traveUer must encouaterin his ascent, cannot be accompL'shed 
in less than eighteen hours. 

Stimulated by the success of this enterprise, Saussure, attended hj* a servant 
and eighteen guides, left the priory of Chamouui on the first of August, in 
the foUouTUg year, and began his celebrated ascent. He passed the first 
night at the top of La C6te, 6000 feet above the Priory. The second day 
they had to cross the glacier of this name,* a very, difficult and dangerous 
passage, owing to the fiightful eha-sms with which it was intersected. One of. 
the guides, sent to reconnoitre, narrowly escaped destruction, being precipitated 
into one of these traps, but was saved by the wise precaution adopted in 
fastening themselves together with ropes. As they ascended, the snow was 
traversed at inten’als by prodigious apertures, shewing distinctly its horizontal 
strata — each corresponding with a year ; but the depth was incalculable. 
At four o'clock in the afternoon, they reached the second platform, and 
encamped at a height of 1455 toises above the Priory— 90 toises higher than 
the Peak of Teneriffe ! Here the guides began the excavation which was to 
be covered by the tent, and to serve for their night’s lodging; but they had 
scarcely thrown up five or six spadesful of snow, before they were utterly 
unable- to proceed, without resting eveiy few seconds. One of them was in 
great pain all the evening; and Saussure himself, to whom the mountain air 
had hitherto proved a salutaiy' medicine, was exhausted with his meteorological 
instruments. Their thirst, which was insuflerahle, they endeavoured to allay 
by melting the 8no^v with a small chafing-dish, but which afforded a very 
slow and scanty supply to a party of twenty persons. At this elevation no 
living creature is to be seen— not a sprig of vegetation ; it is the exclusive 
region of eternal cold and silence. 

During the night, Saussure, overcome with the close and heated air of 
the tent, was compelled to seek relief in the open air. He found the moon 
shining with indescribable brightness in a sky black as ebony; whUe the 
planet Jupiter issued, all radiance, from behind the loftiest reck, to the east 
of Mont Blanc. The light reverberated from this vast basin of snows was 
so intense, that only stars of the fii^t and second magnitudes were risible. 
Pe-entering the tent, he went to sleep, but was soon awakened by the 
starUing thunder of an aralanche, whkb swept over part of their next day’s 
route. At day-light they found the thermometer 3" below freezing. Haring 
to dissolve snow for breakfast, and to be taken with them, they set off late; 
the ascent was every where along the edge of precipices, and the snow so 
hard, that the leaden of the party were obUged to bew ou*t their steps wth 
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a liatchet Hanng arrived at the last rocl, the atmosphere ^ras so muc}j 
rarefied that their strength was soon exliausted. Saussure could not take 
above fifteen or sixteen steps without drawing breath, and from time to time 
became so faint as to be compelled to sit down, but, ns the xeqiintion returned, 
he regnined his strength, and, at eleven oclock, reached the summit m perfect 
•iafctj, and achieved an object whidi had been the sleepless ambition of many 
years 

His first impulse was to turn lus eyes on Chamoum, where his wife and 
two sisters were watching his steps with a telescope, and where, at the 
same instant, he had the satisfaction to see the banner hoisted as the signal, 
previou'ly agreed upon, that their fears were suspended by discovering lus 
safe arrival on. the highest pinnacle of the old world Here, one vnew cleared 
up what years of labour had not been ahle to solve to his satisfaction The 
tent was erected, and the table and philosopbical apparatus set before him , 
but, in prepanng his expenments, he was compelled, everj few seconds to 
pause for breath So long as be contmued perfectly at rest, he felt little 
or no inconvenience, except a sensation of nausea at the stomach , but the 
instant he exerted himself, especially in stooping, his respiratory functions 
hecamo almost suspended and compelled him to gasp for several minuter 
like a person strugghng with asthma Saussure and his party continued 
on the summit till half past three in the afternoon, having had four hours 
and 3 half for making several most interesting espenments Tlie descent 
to tlie first platform was veij difficult, steep, and appalling, omng to the 
bnlhanty with which the preapices were hghted up They again reposed 
on the snow, about 200 toises lower than the preceding night, and were now 
satisfied that it was the rarefaction of the atmosphere, and not fatigue, which 
had so painfully incommoded them on the summit Here they supped with 
appetite, and Saussure made his observations without inconvenience He 
^ assigns 1900 toises as the height at which his respiration becomes painfully 
ofistructed The fbffowii^ day they recrossed the gfacier of fra Cdte, ofisemng 
fresh chasms opened during their expedition , and about mid day reached 
the Fnory, amid the tumultuous greeting of a numerous crowd of anxious 
friends and spectators The extreme fiitigue and exhaustion wluch Saussure 
experienced m this ascent is supposed, and with great probability, to have 
abridged his dajs It may amuse the reader to be told that, during hi 
excursions in the Alps, Saussure wore a full dress scarlet coat and gold laced 
hat He relates that, while he was seated on Hont Breven, the lace of his Int 
attracted the electfic fluid from a passing cloud and occasioned a hissing sound 
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In the same month, the foUmring year, JL Bourrit and his son, accom- 
panied hy Mr. Woodley, and Herr Camper, set out on the same expedition ; 
but, being dispersed by a storm, only M. Bourrit, his son, and three guides, 
reached the summit. Mr. Woodl^, and the other guides, returned to 
Chamouni with their hands and feet frozen. Their leader, M. Bourrit, also 
had nearly lost the use of his limbs, and w’as only restored by washing for 
thirteen days in ice-water. The next year another English gentleman, named 
Beaufoy, made the attempt, and succeeded, but at the expense of severe 
suffering. Three years later, the perilous expedition was revived by four 
other Englishmen, hut failed. One of the guides was killed, another broke 
his leg, and the gentlemen themselves were all severely wounded. On the 
10th of August, 1802, M. Fomeret, of Lausanne, and a M. d'Ortem, accom- 
panied hy seven guides, reached the summit, and returned in safety to 
Chamouni, after encountering a severe storm, but declared that notliing should 
ever tempt them to repeat the frolic! In August 1808, the intrepid Jacques 
Bahnat once more scaled these tremendous boundaries, and carried with him 
fifteen inhabitants of Chamouni, amoi^ whom was a female adventurer, who 
still enjoys the distinction of Maria de Mont Blanc. In 1820, the attempt 
of Dr. Hamel, of Geneva, was another failure, attended with the melancholy 
loss of three guides, who perished in on avalanche near the summit. 

Among the more recent instances, is the ascent of Dr. £. Clark and Captain 
Sherwin, in August 1825, which the latter has narrated, with much interesting 
precision, in the New Monthly Magazine. During the descent, a pleasing 
incident occurred, which is thus told: Towards one o'clock, at a still elevated 
point, we suddenly espied, under the shade of a large fir-tree, a small party 
with a cloth before them, as if enjoying a repast. On a nearer approach, 
our guides told us it was Maria de Mont Blanc come to welcome us. She 
had arranged upon the ground, on a clean napkin, a can of milk, a large 
jug of cream, and delicious brown bread, and, advancing to receive us, ■ 
invited us to partake of her cheer. Seating ourselves accordingly on the 
green turf around this welcome and nnnxpec**! feast, Maria, at our request, 
furnished us with the following particulars of her history: — ^When she was 
twenty years of age, her youthful ardour and love of mountain scenes led 
her to join a party of guides, who were going on an exploring excursion to 
Mont Blanc. Maria set out in good heart mth her companions, and bore 
her share of the fatigue with a prowess seldom equalled by a female. They 
continued their march till, they had passed the plain of the Grand Plateau, 
nhen, in her ascent towards the Rocher Rouge, her strength failed her, and 
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for some time she coiild advance no £irther. Her spirits, hoTvever, were 
stUl good, and her companions had too much jdnd feeling to think of enjoying 
tlie selfish pleasure of accomplishing their task without making her a participator 
in the glory. They admired the fortitude which she had hitherto evinced, 
and unanimously resolved that Maria should he the first female who had 
ever stood on the summit of Mont Blanc, They kept their word; and, by 
incessant exertion, succeeded in placing her upon the pinnacle of Europe. 
From this extraordinary epoch in a woman’s life, she has home the exalted 
title of ilaria de Mont Blanc.* 

By an order of Napoleon, crosses were erected on Mont Blanc, as well as 
on Monte Rosa, In accomplishing the former of these, old Coutet had the 
superintendence; and, although fixed with great care, and in a workmanlike 
manner, in four hours the cross had declined greatly from the perpendicular, 
and in a few days was entirely carried away by the hurricanes.f 

Our remarks on the geology of Mont Blanc must necessarily he very brief. 
The inference drawn by this intelligent philosopher, Saussure, respecting the 
vertical position of the beds of granite that compose a principal port of these 
mountains, is, that they nere originally horizontal, and ha\e been subsequently 
elevated by some tremendous convulsion of nature. The summit of ^lont 


* ** And (lius (b* ambSnoQ of her tex, 

To proTO the wish and power were ample 
To mate tbeir path on roonarch*’ netlu. 

Selected Slane for a sample.’* 

t Tile summit of Mont Blanc is a rid^, running east and west, and so narrow that two persons could 
not walk abreast on it. No rock is visible within a distance of CO or 70 toiaea from the top llie 
surface is a scaly varoisU of ice, and of firm consutenoe The highest rocks are all ^aniie Two animals 
only were seen— one, a small grey moth, the other, a AlyrUl'us butterQy, at lOO toiscs below the summit 
The last plant mtb visible flowers was the Silene ceaaU$, 1760 toisea above the sea— hebens were observed 
on the very highest rocks : among others^ the AifBAurew and fItiBestru of lIofTman. The Ihtmcmtttr, in 
the (bade, stood at 3' btlow freezing; and at Geveva, at the same hour, 32* C' aboct lU At 3 r u 
the iiygroroeter in the sun was at 44, that in the shade at 51 > at Geneva it was, at noon, at 7C 7, from 
which It appears that the air on blont Blanc was six times leu tneut than at Geneva. This accounts for 
the extreme ttiirst sufiered during the expedition. By the tfeelntneltr, the balls diverged three tines 
the electricity was poaiuve Saussute was eorpnsed at this, and attnbuted its weakness to the great 
dryness of the air. Water required half an hour to boil, whilst, at Geneva, it boiled in half that time , 
the ebullition was efTected at 187', and performed in a kettle heated by an Argand lamp. The colour of 
the sky was an intense blue. The innd blew from the north, and was piercingly cold; but, on the 
south side, the air was mild and temperate. By some interesting experiments on litne*witer and caustic 
alkali, it was ascerfaincd that, even si this elevation, the air was itiU impregnated with carbonic ectd. 
Shadows were colourless. Smell and laue, petfect—winc end provisions retaining the tame flavour as at 
the foot of the mountain. A pistol fired on the summit was no louder than a cracker let olT ut a rocm. 
Balmai's pulse beat OS, Saiusure’s servant XIS, and Saussure's 100, in a minute. At Chamouni, m the 
same order, they beat 4?. 60. 72. The iofuett p«m« diseorered were the SchreeUiom and Monte Bosa. 
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Blanc, according to the same high authority, must at one time have been 
more than two leagues under the surface. To the same convulsion he also 
attributes the position of the escarpments, or steep sides, of the rocks which 
face Mont Blanc for a considerable extent, and then turn from it in an 
opposite direction. This would have been the case, had the surface of the 
globe been broken and elevated in the manner he supposed; and there is 
a circumstance stated by Saussure which tends strongly to confirm, if not 
absolutely to prove, the truth of this hypothesis. Some of the vertical beds 
of rock, adjacent to the granite, contain round pebbles, boulders, and 
water-worn pieces of the lower rocks. “ It is impossible," says Mr. Bakewell, 
" to conceive that these rounded fiagments could have been placed in a 
vertical position; for, if they be really pebbles and boulders, the beds on 
ivhicb they occur must originally have been nearly horizontal. Now, as 
these beds are at present placed between others which are also vertical, 
and in the same range, it follows that the whole have been overturned and 
thrown up at a period subsequent to their formation." Saussure expressly 
states, that the boulders in the rocks near Mont Blanc are precisely similar 
to the boulders on the shores of the Lake of Geneva. 

The thermal waters here have acquired considerable celebrity. Batbs 
have been erected, and every accommodation is offered to invalids, whom 
the virtues of the spring have attracted in conaderable numbers. The source 
is near the junction of mica-slate with the lowest beds of secondary limestone, 
and was discovered within these very few years. 

To examine the valley of Chamouni in detail, would far exceed our present 
limits ; and even to vitit its immediate and adjacent wonders would afford seven 
or eight days’ excursions to the pedestrian. Owing to its great elevation, and 
being enclosed by mountains covered with eternal snow, it possesses a salubrious, 
but keen and piercing atmosphere. The soil is chiefly devoted to pastoral 
purposes, hut where it is cultivated produces tolerable crops of rye and barley, 
with excellent oats and potatoes. Flax is raised in considerable quanti^, and is 
much prized for its strength and quali^. The melons and honey of Chamouni, 
the latter sold in small casks, are murii prized. The honey possesses a peculiarly 
rich flavour, arising from the innumerable plants and flowers which thrive at this 
elevation, and from which it is extracted. This, like other Alpine valleys, owes 
all its freshness and fertiUty to innumerable rivulets which descend from the 
glaciers, and pour in their suppUes from all sides, so as to irrigate and preserve 
the luxurious green pastures in aU their beauty. Fruit trees very seldom arrive 
at maturity in this valley; the summer is short, and the winter so long 
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and ficrcre, m frcqucntlj to dc3trt>> crcn tlic hardier species of orchard 
trees 

The hnef duration of summer at tliualutude has suggested an cx|)cd]cnt, m 
common use, for diminishing the great quantity of snow whicli retards tlic kindly 
approach of spring Tins consists w scattering a laser of earth oscr the snow 
vrluch coicrs tlic soil intended for crop, which means a greater quantity of 
the suqV rays is absorbed — tlie »no« melts rapidly— -and bj continuing the 
operation considerable space is gamed, and seed time anticipated a penod of 
a fortmght or three irecks In cirtam parts of Swurcrland tho same object is 
attained bj spreading black clotlis upon the surface of the snow.* nic wealth 
of the inhabitants consist m their cattle, and the indcpcndincc of cacli is 
estimated by the number of co«-s he can kiep through the irmter During the 
•ummer those cattle graze oicr pasture lands common to all the inhabilants, and, 
in the long winter that succeeds, are housed, and fed on tilt haj which is made 
dunng tlie fen wrtks of autumn, and icscrred for their wntcr pro'endtr 
llicro IS also a fine breed of mules, for tlic purposes of local transport, traffic, 
and the aecomtnotUtion of strangers, and which their proprietors turn to gwd 
account dunng the season for traicrsing the nciphbounng eols and passes 

Tlie natives of Chamouni arc a hard), indiistnous, and cntirpnsing race, the 
boldest hunters and the best guides to bt found ninong the Alps In the latter 
capacit) the) arc cheerful companions, pcrficll) aer»rd in nil that concerns tJicir 
immediate calling,-— gcncrall) well informed on tlit subject of natural lustory and 
Alpine phenomena, -cautious in avoiding dangtr, but cool and intrepid where it 
IS unavoidable CoIIeclivc!) tlic> form o socict) of about forty, and paj stnet 
obscnaiico to its rules, ever) offence against ubich is punished, according to 
degree, by fine or expulsion This socict) is cxtrcmcl) well regulated, its funds 
being appropnated to the support of superannuated members, os well as to that 
of the widows or orpfians of such as have penshcti Iij unforeseen accidents wfufo 
exploring these frightful regions Tlic catalogue of dcatlis from this cause is 
numerous and appalling, and no season passes walhout adding some fresh 
catastrophe to the list 

Tlic wild animals obsened are rabbits, white hares, martens, and ermines, 
which inhabit the wood, while thecliaraois and marmot arc found in the high 

• In order w «empl fy the eflect Ihsi d firrent colom lure in abtorblng beet Dr TranW n corcred 
cnotr «7ch jMecet nf eloth of d IferenC eaharv, at a C me (rhen ihe tun iru i? m ng full upon the taov 
lIsTin^ done lo, be obtened that ihe tnow under the Uieb cloth was melted first, then that un ler tl e 
blue then under tl e brown wl itc that under il e wh le ctotb wu very inconsiderable Hence tl e cd''e( 
of blaciv as ahore described 
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rocks: the former are gregarious, and generally frequent valleys where no 
hunter can approach them. "While at pasture a few are always detached from 
the main body as scouts, while others perform the duty of sentinels. The fearless 
agility of this ftnirnal is proverbial; and in scaling almost perpendicular heights, 
and bounding from rock to rock, its evolutions seem the effect of wings rather 
than feet. 

In takmg leave of Chamouni, and in order to atone for our own imperfect 
sketch of its transcendent features, we subjoin the HrMN by Coleridge, 
written in this valley before sun-rise, and expressed in language of as unrivalled 
magnificence as the gloriotis subject it has so viridly depicted. 

“ Ye Jce-faJIs 1 je that from ihp nouaUio's brc» 

Adoicn retion enorinmit slo(ic atorutt; 

Toireoti, mcthinks, ibat beard a voice, 

And itopped at once amid tbeir maddest plunge' 

Mouonless torrcntal aiientcataiaeui 

Who made you glorious, as the gates of heaven. 

Beneath the keen ruU moont Who bade the tun 
Clotlie }ou tvith raiobowst Who, urub living floieen 
Of loveliest blue,* Spread garlands at your feelT 
Goo I Let the tonenis, bie a shout of nations, 

Answer, and let (he ke-plains echo. Coot 
Goo I tmg, ye meadow streams, with gUdsome voice t 
Ye pine.grovot, with your soft and aoul.hke lounds I 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of anow, 

And in the perilous bJl thJi thunder, Coo I 

Yc living flowcrv, that aUrt the eternal frosll 

Ye vri/J goafc, tpordog round (be eagle's nest I 

Ye etgin, playmates of the mouDbia-storm I * 

YeLghtningi, the dread arrows of die clouds! 

Ye signs and wonders of the element I 

Utter forth. Goo I and 6U the hills Hidi praise I" 


• THihin a few paces of the Olsciem, the Orofnmo no/er grows in immense numbers, with its ■■ flovrers 
of lavelieit blue.* 
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“ Nitnte di piu maestoso, niente di pia imponente, nieitc di piu sentimentale cho 
iJ pa«agg;io detto del Tete N otre 1 " 

“ \l)ove me are the Alps, 

The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pumacled m clouds iheit snowy scalps, 

And throned Etenuty id icy halls 
Of cold sublinui} «here forroa and fall* 

The a vaUneJ e— the ihwnderboJt of snoirl 
All that expands the spint, yet appals. 

Gather around these summiisl * Ernoit 


At four o’cloA we were sxunmoned by oxir guides, and commenced our 
progress towards tins interesting nnd reroarlable pass Xbe morning air was 
cool, refresbing, and ebarged ^^ith fragrance , the valley stiU wrapt m shadow , 
but, eastward, the horizon w-is strcAed wth a ruddy purple glow, while 
the extreme verge of the mountain snows, kindling at the sun’s approach, 
offered a picture mucli too gorgeous for description, while the rush of 
the Ane, nnd the vanous matin notes of birds, fluttering among the 
sombre but odorous pmes, were the onl^ sounds that met us on our wa) 
But at this altitude, every sound was rmpressive, every object of sight 
o>erpowenng* 

After an ascent of some length, we reached the hamlet of Argenti^re — 
so named from a silver inme near it — planted at the foot of its glacier, 
the latter running up between large woods of fir-trees wluch contrast admirably 
with the whiteness, dearness, and >aned colours of the ice This isolated 
spot IS much more sheltered and pastoral than Chamouni. The sky now 
brightened, and the peaks of Mcmt Blanc were suffused with a flood of 
ruby light, which seemed to be the signal for the peasants to quit then 
cabms, and return to the labours of the daj. As we met, or passed them, 
a hearty salutation was exchanged, wlnle out guides and they appeared to 
be on the most friendly footing Mutual good will is the best passport, 
and the uniform civibty of the inhabitants gives zest to the landscape and 
the traveller 
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As we approached the division of the two routes to ilartigny, we found 
the ordinary path hy Valorsine blocked up with snow, and were obliged 
to pick our way to Ta Tout, as the CoI-de-B aline was impassable. It was 
a striking, but rather painful, novelty, to observe the poor peasants, “ forcing 
a churlish soil for scanty bread," busy clearing away the snow from a patch 
of ground and melting it ^vitU earth, preparing to till and sow in tlie midst 
of a drearj* waste, while the roofs of their miserable cabins seemed ready to 
fall in under the weight of snow. StQl cont in u in g along a steep track, 
we reached the liigher ground, itself enclosed within fresh acclivities which 
fonn the natural barrier between Chamouni and Hie Vallais. Later in the 
summer, these heights present a rich greensward, covered ivith cattle ; but 
at present they were still deep in snow, of which a huge mass, loosened 
by the sun, was precipitated with thundering impetuosily into the valley, 
swcepmg over its surface, and shaking the soil and atmosphere where we 
stood. Tliis was a little startling, as we had still to pass several points 
immediately exposed to avalanches; but the guides, contrary to oiu: personal 
conviction, assured us there was no danger, and, with their authority in our 
favour, we continued the route. These smft-wingcd ministers of fate hung, 
nevertheless, in awful suspension over our heads, and seemed as if a breath 
would have hurled them from their stations. The path was steep, difficult, 
and kncc^lccp in snow ; and in our progress wo had to cross the dibrU of 
several very recent falls, each enough to have confounded the army of Xersos. 
Our guide informed us tliat, wlulc, with others, he accompanied a party of 
gentlemen across the Col-de-Bonhomme, List autumn, they were overtaken, 
in the midst of recent snow, by a tremendous tempest, where ono of them, 
rather in&rm and overcome with cold and terror, sunk doum insensible upon 
the snow. Tliey shouted for help to a small hamlet not far below them; 
but before the d}ijig man could be conveyed on a sledge to the shelter of 
a hut, one of his companions, younger and more athletic, was struck >vilh 
a palsy of terror, and both were lifeless corpses when tlie party reached tlic 
hamlet. The guides have but too ample and similar details wherewith to furnish 
the traveller; but ibcir anecdotes arc greatly relieved by numerous instances 
of hair-breadth scapes which all of them have experienced. A melancholy fact, 
related by Mr. Carne, may serve as a useful lesson to the rash adventurer on 
t us route. Tl\e AiguUle-dc-Caton, from the base to Uie extreme point, forms 
one vast perpendicular precipice of 8.000 feet, and to appearance is inaccessible ; 
yet there arc alirays some travcllcra mad enough for any exploits, and it had 
been a farounlc one to climb to the toji of this mountain or rather needle. 
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Fhe or six individuals, of difTcrent naUons, were known to ha\e succeeded. A 
bottle is fastened to tlie very peak, in whidi these desperadoes ha^e enclosed 
their names, and the date of tlitir exploits, thus seizing a claim to immortahtj. 
A Saxon gentleman, on his u-aj from Martlgn} to Chamouni, took it into his 
head to make tliis ascent. Tlie guide, a joung man, after dbsuadmg him from 
the attempt, refused to accompany him to tlie Aiguille: he tlierefore went alone, 
attained wtli great difficulty the sharp summit, and placed liis name irrittcn on 
.a slip of paper in tlie hottle, where it was afterwards found. But in retracing 
lus steps, the appalling descent burst at once upon his ne« in all its horrors ; he 
Was seized, as is conjectured, mth sudden giddiness, sank helplessly over the verge 
of the precipices, and rolled down its terriilc depths. On tlie third day he was 
found, and suhseijuently huried by some of lus relatives at Mortigny. Tlie 
legend annexed relates to a similar catastrophe, and to some of our readers mi) 
recall a painful event in humble life. 

*' Cliamouni » diugbter, £»ir wasl thou, 

Itcaliti, taT«, and beauty lit tliy aheehl 
• IIop« aat environed upon iky brow— 

'Hiy tpirklmg glances seemed to speak 
Where lonoeenee had ToonJ a ntst 
M iihin thy pure aod spotless breutl 

All praised thy beauty . tbou aloue 
Watt all uneonsaoQs of the spell ) 

And, like a floweret blooming on— 

Tlie idol of thy native dell, 

A fhnoe amid the Alps wast tlioo. 

Where lonely piignm loved to bow { 

*• Tlie luoimer shone — the avalanche 
Hushed with its deluge of despair < 

And (ears that time could never staunch 
And shrieks tliat rent ike troubled air 
Soon told llia^ wbere tkc deluge rushed. 

Thy home, thy hopes, thy heart were crushed I 

" Too frail to save— loo faint to strive 
In Katiire's Bcrce and anfiil stnfe 
That mountain beartb,— so late the hive 
, Of food hopes iipening into life— 

Is crid '—the f-oten lamn piled 
U here valour wooed and beauty smiled t 

" A withered form is weepuig there 

W hose tears will never— never dry ' 

W'hose check is wasted with despair— 

Wiose morning, soon, and toidnigfit cry 
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Is—' TaVe toe to ihy coueb of #now ! 

Jly EUen Ilho— my EHeii IUm t ' 

“ The thunder groins along the Alf* i 
The rushing peal on peal eucceeds { 

The lightning scathes dieir hoary scalps; 

The quirenng pines are bene like reedi 1 
Yet louder than the torrent’s flow 
Ye hear the name of* EUen lUm!* 

" Tlie sforro is spent; the evening shy 

Has decked with gold the glacier’s crest; 

Mercy bath closed the mourner’s eje — 

That voice IS hushed— ihe weary rest ; 

And there, a umple cross doth show 
The resuog-place of EUen Rho t 

Having crossed the col or apex of tWs Alpine pass, and gained tbe shelter of 
a straggling pine forest, we felt secure from the danger of the lavangesf and after 
recruiting our exhausted strength srith a govUe of klnchtcasser, descended 
rapidly in tbe Valorsine, but not without an occasional plunge* beyond our. 
depth in the snow, and a painful concussion with disjointed fragments of rock 
under its surface. In our present state of mental and bodily exhaustion, the 
little cabaret of the village was a most attractive object, and redoubling our 
steps wc speedily reached its hospitable threshold. Our guide taking the lead 
groped along a dark, narrow passage, into a still darker apartment, where, in 
lieu of Tiindows, a huge timber tunnel, rising from the middle of the floor, and 
tapering to a point, served at once to discharge the smoke and admit the light. 
At the signal of guests, our hostess started from an obscure comer, and, bidding 
us an Alpine welcome, conducted us into the “ best parlour.” This was literally 
a.tanetuvi; for smnts, martyrs, and holy water were its only ornaments, unless 
we add tliat of a Sardinian edict posted on frie ivall. The room, however, was 
verj’ dean, and our landlady dril and attentive ; so that our repast of e^, 
bread, cbeesp, .7nd irine, after so much ktigae, had the Ban>ur of a hasquet , — 
a banquet such as pedestrians only can enjoy! The lavanges are the periodical 
scourge of this romanric valley, and olten descend close to the diurch ; for the 
protection of nliici, a strong embankment has been raised on the exposed flank 
where, literally, “ the Churdi is in danger.” This, with the exception of the 
valley of Sass, is the only Alpine Strict which afibrds evidence of volcanic 
action, in the appearance of certain rocks described by ilr. Bakewell. 

^Vhen we again emeiged from tMs Cimmerian den, the sun was still high and 
cloudless, and threw a cheerful and animating influence over our sterile track. 
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The scene continued to soften as we approached the Trient, which foamed along 
with “ torrent rapture,” till lost m the shades of the TSte Noire. Our path 
\Tas now among shattered groyes of pine, with the sun glancing through their 
branches, and shadows playing fitfully across the greensward. A httle farther 
on our left, and sparkling through dark foliage, the cascade of Barbelle threw 
up its silvery foam into the airj and, following the course of the torrent, we 
soon reached the feontier of the Vallais, where a small fort terminates the path 
Even this remote and sequestered spot became the scene of strife and bloodshed 
durii^ the French revolution. The tituation is singular and picturesque. 

Enterii^ the savage defiles of the Tfite Noire, and crossmg the torrent on a 
crazy bridge, we began to climb the magnificent rocky steeps, which, feathered 
wth pine, towered in precipitous grandeur over our heads. Enormous masses of 
rock, the scattered fragments of some remote convulsion, lay piled m wild 
confusion j while others hung, like the sword of Damocles, suspended over our 
heads— 

** As if the waLemo; breeie might sneep 
Their tltimhenng thunder from the steep ” 

But the ** Rock ” of rocks, which is the especial glory of this pass, and which no 
man with the slightest pretensions to gallantly can pass without ejaculating^ — 
Pommage aux dames J is that winch bears the aristocratic distinction of Zadg 
G — ’a rock — the Balmarussa. 

“ Slid Katute to a tivoured nrmpb. 

Of azure ejes and raren tresses. 

And cheek transpareBt as the lymph 
That sparkled in her wild recesses — 

“ ‘ yfl/s} iws JTili ^aeet asvnusvtawV 

The torreat's hed, obey my daiigfater — 

Wilt pearls and rubies Ibr thy rest T 
Or diamonds of the purest water* 


" ' tVhat wilt thouf— Here be secret mines, 

T’ encbant thee with tbeir magic treasure I 
Rich gems, that m tbeir glowing rbnnes, 

With riral lustre wait thy pleasure ’ 


‘ G i»e, goddess,' said the nymph, * but gire 
To empty pnde thy gem* ztrsplendcac, 
Baubles for which my sisters lire— 

Pale votaries of a glittenng pendent ' 
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* Gitc me fulitanftol Bestow 

Some boon coeeal with our planet 1' 

* Nay-^uch thou hastl WiU more t ’ ‘ No— no ! 

Give me ttn Ihcutmd tent grmitt P " 


As we proceeded, the scenery, if possible, increased in wild and savage 
features ; the defile became more dismal, the rocks more inuninent, and enclosing 
a space which the sun had never visited. Bi an instant, however, the scene « as 
thoroughly transformed, and the transition brought us to a bright sunny glade, 
ca^eted, like Calypso’s isle, with ^eaupozon and interwoven with flowers; but 
farther on in the season, covered, we were told, with wild stravrberries of a 
peculiarly rich flavour. Through the intervening trees the foam of the torrent 
at intervals caught the eye, as we wound along the verge which communicated 
with it by a precipice of 600 feet. 

Every object in the passage of the Tete Noire is calculated to produce a 
most original, strong, and lasting impression; and although varying a little, 
according to the season, it is always wild in its features, and formidable in the 
strange and indescribable ideas and sensations which it conjures up. 

Certn, it wu a path ! Esthrooed, 

There Horror tat, tod tconled with farrowed brow 1 
Roekt crashed, ttretnu rowed, pines to tbe tempest groaned, 

Struggled, and smote each other — till each bough 
Was blanched and shattered : then (rom luils beyond 
Burst the dread avalanche I and where were now 
Tbe pilgrim or tbe path t Tbe snowy surge 
Has swathed bun. and the tempest howls hb dirge t 
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THE VAELAIS, OR, VALLEY OF THE RHONE 


Niuna contrada dell’ Eurepa metita tanto rattenzione del colto voggiatore quauto 
il Valese : il naturalista, il filosofo,r(iOfno dt stato pereorrono quests strano paese col 
inedesima jnieresse Qui tutto k dmrsoda quello che si Tede altrove, naturadiversa, 
diiersi costumi, ti s’lneontrano usanzo politiche che sono abohte la tutti i luoghi 
circonviciDi j e questa regione si poco coaosciuta i siluata tra la Francia e 1 Italia, Del 
eenuo di tutto ci6 che la eoltura civile lia di piil perfetto ” 

PaOSfETIO DEL VaLESE 


The situation of this canton, the character of the people, and the productions 
of its soil, distinguish it from every other branch of the confederation, and 
demand a feir general observations as tre pass throngh its interesting territory. 
Placed in the centre of the Alps, it is surrounded on every side by those 
enormous harriers, and traversed through its whole extent by the Rhone. It is 
the longest and most considerable of all the valleys of Switzerland, being thirty- 
six leagues in length, but of a breadth seldom exceeding one league. It has 
however numerous lateral valleys, which run into the interior of the Alps, and 
of thirteen that are inhabited, four are ten leagues in extent. These are in the 
south chain, while in the north chain, which divides it from Switzerland proper, 
there are four other inhabited valleys, with numerous others devoted to pasture. 
It was formed into a canton by the Congress of Vienna in 1815. St. Maurice 
is the only gate by which it can be entered on level ground, and this key of the 
canton is turned eveiy night like that of a gaol upon its prisoners. The iuhabi- 
^acrAs tsjmpnse two races': ■ftiose x& Gtnrtan cxAitrtfnun, wlnti ntcopy liie 

higher Vallais, and speak the language of the fourteenth century ; and those 
descended from the Celts, Romans, Gauls, and Burgundians, who are spread over 
the lower Vallais, and speak a barbarous Prench, composed of Celtic, Gallic, 
Latin, Greek, and Italian words. Over these last the former have greatly the 
advantage, and unite all the characteristics of a free and energetic people. In 
the lower Vallais no branch of industry has hitherto been introduced. In the 
management of their flocks and in the cultivation of their vineyards, they are 
still, as compared with their neighbours the Vaudois and Bernese, in a state of 
barbarism. Prior to the revolution th^ were subject to the Bishop of Sion and 
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the German, or upper districts of the Vallais; but their emancipation has operated 
less i>otrerfu% upon their habits than might hare been e:^ected ; its ameliorating 
influences are still prospeetive, and a great moral revolution must tahe place 
before they can in any degree wmipete with their neighbours. It is leroarkable 
that, with the most powerful stimulus of good example constantly before them, 
their indolence remains unexcited, thenc prejudices unshaken, and the shackles 
of superstition as strongly rivetted upon them as ever. They are the slaves of 
their priests, victima of their own uncon<juetable indolence, and creatures of 
little more than a vegetative existence. The Catholic religion is exclusively 
professed, and education neglected; and thus ignorance and fanaticism, left 
%vitbout the controlling influence of the one or the enlightening power of the 
other, are every where apparent, and excite in the observer mingled feelings of 
disgust and cominiseratian. The habits of the people are in many instances 
glaringly repugnant to every feeling of common sense, 'delicacy, and decorum, 
and might take precedence of those numerous other causes to which those 
revolting spectacles so peculiar to the Vallais have been attributed. But of these 
we shall have occasion to speak in due course.* With all its moral disadvantages, 
the Valley of the Rhone, nevertheless, is a dianningly diversified coimtry, present- 
ing physically the most beautiful and subUme features, and pro'ducing, from an 
exuberant soil, every variety of fruit, abundant harvests, and a successful 
vintj^e. In some districts the com is cut down in May, in others it does not 
ripen till October. In one place the fruit never ripens — in another, the almond, 
fig, and pomegranate arrive at perfection. Such is the climate ; so varioua as 
to furnish the hardy productions of the north with the delicate luxuries of 
the tropics. In one day we may collect the common productions of Spitzhergen, 
and the high-flavoured growth of the Carribees, In a few hours we pass from 
the shivering sides of Iceland to the glowing sun of Africa, and. by the simple 
process of asceniflng the mountains or retiring into the valley, we enjoy nature 
in her most delicious prospects, or contemplate her features in their most appalling 
form. The Vallais abounds in rare plants; her Flora comprises 2000 varieties, 
besides about 1000 cjyptogamic species. 

Tlus country is still imperfectly known, the lateral valleys especially. They 
have been explored by few if any strangers, and by none who have com- 
municated information of valne. It is one of the few fields still open for the « 
researches of srienrific men ; and were a summer devoted to that purpose it might 


• Dr. /unM Johnson, in ihe vxceUent work •Irady Teferred to, has depicted with creat force and 
Wevjty. the »eau3 moral, uvitphnicsl condilioQ«,flhe lower Vallaisans. -■ 
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be productive of many important and pleasing results. Sir. Broctedon, in his 
“ Excursions,” has thrown much interesting light upon the mysterious recesses 
of the Alps, and made a valuable addition to our previous knowledge of their 
topography and population. But to the student of natural and political 
history — to the philosopher, whose proper study is man — and to the geologist 
and hotanist, the Vallais is almost unbroken ground, and in its numerous 
ramifications almost as little known as Boothia Felix or the banks of the Niger. 
It is gratifying, however, to observe that, since our first sojourn, after a resi- 
dence in Italy six years ago, many beneficial changes have been introduced, 
some improvements efiected, and a faint spirit of emulation excited, which, by 
perseverance, may yet work greater miracles in behalf of the people, than 
were ever recorded of the Bishops of Sion. 

" Le RiiONG altter tD'Api>«n«, et porte mu pus 
Jusqu’i ee« moat( blantbis pat d’iieraeU fnmas, 

Od temble Its bamim du Monde I”— La llAire. 

“ I entered nbere a kep unlocVe a kingdom.”— >Rootiis. 

The great entrances to the Vallais are those from the right and left hanks of 
the Rhone; the former, the great thoroughfare from the Canton de Vaud, 
is by far the most striking, as it commands the Alps, and exhibits the features 
of the Savoy side in magnificent detail. As we approach by this route the 
mountains of the Vallais assume a more grand and imposing aspect. The 
Tour d’Ay, and the Diablerets, where the salt mines of Bex are excavated, 
command the passage on the left, while more in advance the Dent de Morcles 
and Dent du Midi, >vith their eternal mantle of snow, seem as if tom asunder 
to afibrd an escape for the impetuous waters of the Rhone — 

“ Who cleaves his woy between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
lo baste, iihose miniDg depths so intervene 
That they can tneet no more, though broken-hearted '* 

The Castle of St. Maurice, crowning a ru^ed eminence, closes in the passage, 
to which its bridge of one bold arch keeps the key. This hardy structure is a 
monument of great antiquity, and by general consent a specimen of Roman 
arcbitecture. St. Maurice occupies tiie ate of the ancient Agaunum, and 
was the place of general sepulture while the Romans held possession of the 
Country. In proof of wl)ich the floor of the church was formerly pared with 
M 
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sepulchral maihles, many of which still remMn, pving a sufficiently classic air to 
the sacred enclosure, and perplcaang the antiquary by their very short-hand 
initial inscriptions. St, Mauritius, n distinguished hero in the martyrology, 
left his name to this place, where a fine abbey was constructed over his boncs^ 
in compensation for the martyrdom inflicted upon himself and Theban legion 
by that imperial manslayer, Maxiininian. It is one of the few haunted churches 
in this country ; but whether haunted by Maatiminian or the martyr (for it is 
the scene of both their exploits), we could not learn. Had this happened in 
Scotland, we should have had all the supernatural in minute detail, and been 
informed — 

“ Why bis canonized bones, hesned in death, 

Had burst their cerements." 

The whole story, however, is a mere monkish tradition and supported by no 
respectable authority ; but it has drawn many pilgrims and much pence to tbe 
shrine ; and, viewing the lucre, tbe legend must be respected. 

The Pizerache, which breaks tbe torrent of the Sallenche, and throws itself 
over a succession of precipices, several hundred feet lugb, gives striking relief to 
the scenery between St. Maurice and Martigijy ; and, contemplated in a bright 
summer morning, presents one of tbe most imposing accompaniments which 
Alpine landscape can ofier. At the height of seven hundred feet the torrent 
first catches the eye by its white line of foam, boiling through a hed of black 
rock, whence it vaults over a succession of rapids to the brink of the great 
fall, and is thence precipitated, at a single bound of three hundred feet, into the 
basin below, tossing its clouds of spray around, foaming and agitated, as if its 
cauldron boiled over subterranean fires. And thus has it gushed these thousand 
years, with a rapidity that has never paused, and been received into a basin that 
has never presented but one aspect of foam and tempest. A small bridge, spanning 
the torrent, and several Alpine calnns, add much to the picturesque effect, but 
detract from the natural sublimity of tbe picture. A beautiful iris throws her 
arch across the fall; and numerous streamlets, rushing through the rocks in 
minute, ^ snoy, and fantastic channels, catch the morning rays, and sparkle in 
such prismatic hues, as to invest the whole picture with enchanting brilliancy. 
To see these to perfection requires a bright monung sun; for without this 
important accessary, the tourist wffl be disappointed, as we ourselves happened 
to be, who saw it first under a cloudy and tempestuous sli^. Under all varieties 
of season or oirnanatance, however, it is a ikseinating ohjeet, and at every visit 
Jiresenls some new and imposing feature. The roar of its waters is peculiarly 
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deep and fuU, rarjing according to atmosphenc influence, and meeting and 
accompanying the \isUor to a great distance It is extremely well situated for 
the convemcncc of strangers, as the great road forms tlie base of the picture and 
receires a continued sprinkling from the clouds, suspended like snowy esdialations 
over the fall 

On quitting this magmficent cascade, the Castle of La Batlua, or Bdlio, 
perched upon a rock, and commanding the village and the pass, is a vciy 
picturesque rum It is one of the ancient fastnesses which sened as an 
occasional retreat to the Pnnee bishops of Sion, and, independently of iis 
beautiful position on the Dranse, as it falls into the Rhone, must haie been a 
place of great strength and secuntj It was originally constructed by order of 
Pierre of Sa^oy, whose hatred and oppression of the Vallaisans were deeplj felt 
and resented Prom Pierre it descended to the prelates aboie named, bj whom 
It was employed for purposes rerj derogatory to episcopal dignity, and became 
a secret tnbunal of a spiritual as well as temporal despotism The dungeon in 
the central tower is connected with many traditions of fearful import To such 
abodes of darkness and despair the sittmgs of the Vchm Qenchi consigned their 
victims, and it is impossible to contemplate this sepulchre of tlie wronged and 
oppressed, without an instinctne shudder— 

Le pu want fou!« aux |> c^s le fa ble netsca 
£t nt, 40 1 ^rasattt da sa debile manaca I 
Je oe veux desoma » 

Dans lea prtuvs des D aux qua des hotomes iIl pai\ i 


MARTIGNY 


As we enter Mait^j, the ancient Octodurum, we aie remmded at every 
step of that fiaghtful deluge which m 1818 had nearly swept the whole aty from 
Its foundation, and converted its temtory mto a leafless waste Memorials of 
the catastrophe are deeplj inscribed upon its walls and many years of repose 
and prosperity will be required before the inhabitants can foi^et the shock or 
the soil recover its native fertihty It was one of those tremendous ebulhtions 
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ori^ating in otvious and natural causes, whicli in remote ages Have dislodged 
mo'imtains, exploded rocks, and converted the primitive valleys of Switzerland 
into profound lakes. Although there are no traces of subterraneous fires in 
these valleys except, as already noticed, equivocal evidence in the rocks of Saas 
and Valorsine, the causes which led to Ae inundation referred to, continue in 
silent but active operation, and in their effects are no less destructive than the 
earthquake and the volcano. The sterility caused by an Alpine torrent, is more 
incmable than that produced by a stream of lava ; the latter may only suspend 
for a time the process of vegetation, the former cancels it for ever. 

For a considerable time the waters of .the Dranse — the “Niagara” of the 
_^ps — had gradually diminished, and at length almost disappeared. So unusual 
a phenomenon, it might have been supposed, would have led to some inquiry 
into the cause, and to a salutary apprehension of consequences. This howo’er 
was not the case 5 the Martlgnians, like the Catanians, reposed too implicitly 
upon their guardian s^nt to fear either man or the elements, and, suspecting 
nothing, continued, like the Pompeians, to eat, drink, and make merry. At 
length, in the month of April, some inhabitants, more curious than the rest, 
ascended the course of the river to ascertain by what cause the water had been 
interrupted. On farther inspection they found that vast masses of the glaciers 
of Getroz, and avalanches had slipt from their perch, and falling into a narrow 
defile between Mont Pleurer and Mont Mauvoisin, had formed an intercepting 
mound of ice and snow 600 feet wide, and 400 feet high, which was supported 
on a base of 3000 feet. Behind thb enormous and still increasing barrier, the 
impeded waters of the Dranse had formed a lake twelve furlongs in length. 
They now took alarm, and adopted immediate steps to prevent a catastrophe 
wliich unless speedUy remedied was unavoidable. In this emergency M. Venetz, 
the public engineer, a man of great sldll and eneigy, uus appealed to, who 
immediately imdertook to excavate a tunnel through this enormous mass of ice 
and avalanche, and thus effect an escape for the waters, like the emissary from 
the ancient crater of Albano, On the lOth of May the enterprise commenced 
cw both rides — tV* plaw adopted icn excavating the galleries on the route oi the 
Simplon, and at the height of twenty yards above the level of the water, which, 
it was calculated, would not exceed this height during the interval employed in 
the perforation. Every judicious arrangement was made that could accelerate 
and secure the success of the enterprise; and the work, kept up without inter- 
mission by alternating gangs of fifty ininets at a time, promised a speedy 
termination to the gallery, and the vivid apprehensions which the still accumulat- 
ing danger had awakened. The conduct of the engineer, and the intrepidity of 
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those actu^ under him in this perilous du^, were above all praise Night ind 
day they continued at their post, neither intimidated by present danger, nor 
deterred by the sj-mptoms of inevitable destruction Tliey acted like men 
devoted to the salvation of their homes, and threw themselves into the gap with 
the resolutaon to rescue their fellow citizens, or sacrifice their own hves in the 
cause But it was not the machinations of a common enemy they liad to oppose, 
but the dreadful operation of nature, which tliey could counteract — not by brute 
force, but by prudence and caution,— a cool, persevering, and intrepid spint 
These virtues were every hour put to the severest test aialanches continued to 
fall , — the astounding crash and descent of fresh masses from the glacier, foUoned 
by a sudden swell in the waters of the lake, might have inspired terror m the 
stoutest heart , hut each of these brave fellows exlubited a firmness, which would 
have done honour to a Codrus or a Marcus Curtius, and laboured on with the 
impression that lus life was on his bps, and tliat each succeeding mstant might 
consign lum to destruction On an average, tlie lake acquired a daily increase of 
two feet during thirty four days , but in one instance it rose five feet and 
threatened, by its vast and increasing pressure, to burst the dyke This sudden 
nse maolved another dilemma, for if it should etceed the level of the gallerj, 
and the height they bad calculated at commencement, their labours were for 
felted Dreadful noises, similar to those which precede an earthquake, were 
heard at intcnals, occasioned b) the disrupturc of sohd masses from the bottom 
of the lake, which, emerging to the surface, floated in detached icebergs, of sixty 
or seventy feet perpendicular Superior to all these obstacles, dangers and 
the continued exposure to a freezing temperature, the men perseiered with 
unexampled courage , and by the 4th of June, had earned the galleiy six hundred 
feet through the mtervemng mass Unfortunately, the extremities of the tunnel 
did not meet in the centre as th<^ liad calculated — that opening from the lil c 
being twenty feet lower than the external aperture They accordingly proceeded 
to sink the upper floor, and estabhsh a thorough communication between the two 
compartments , but while thus occupied, the lake received fresh contributions 
from the impendmg glaciers, and began to discharge its waters the instant the 
perforation was completed On the 13th of June the rush commenced , but the 
diameter of the tunnel was much too small to carry off the volume, and it accu 
raulated to a height of two feet above the aperture This, however, was speedily 
remedied, the vibration of the torrent, and its increased temperature from 
exposure to a s umm er atmosphere, by didodgmg and meltmg the masses of ice 
widened the artificial breach, and gave free scope to the impetuous stream In 
fiftj SIX hours, the water of the lake had lost thirty feet m depth, and as the floor 
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of the gallery ^vas every instant lowered by the violent action of the vast body 
of water impelled through it, there was every hope that a very few days would 
have reduced the stream to its ordinary level; when a sudden and unforeseen 
circumstance defeated all their vigilance, and produced fresh alarm and conster- 
nation. The cataract, in its descent from the external aperture— a fall of great 
height— had undermined the projecting base of the dike; and this important 
bumcss gradually destroyed, the resisting force was overcome, the flood-gates 
burst open, and in half an hour the lake was drained to the bottom. 


“ AloTs avee fracas il (le ItbOoe) traioe dca rmjies, 

II emperte lea boia miit£a dans leors raciiwa; 

£t, Eoulevant aes flots ob d’enormes glajoaa 
Tombent en bondiasant de la cime des monts, p, 

JJ iftombe, J diehire, B creoac son 
Au loin le bn»t de son passage 
” fait trembler les tochers, faU mugir les vaUons : 
pe sen saste eourroux il ceune les campagnes, 

Ct ra ptecipiter dans le sein de Tiihjs 
Ces dibris orageta en courant eogloutit, 

£t lea depoQiUea des mootagnes.” 

La Hattrc. 


In this half hour, Are hundred and thirty joillions of cubic feet of water passed 
through the breach— -five times the volume of the Hhine, at Basle, where it is 
tljirtccn hundred feet broad I Its velocity at first was that of a headlong torrent, 
estimated at one hundred feet deep, impelled by the vast momentum from 
bclund; and at this rate it continued for thirteen miles, sweeping every thing 
before it. Charged with enormous blocks of rocks and ice, and uprooted pines, 
cattle, houses, and, painful to add, human beings, it reached Martigny, a 
distance of eight leagues, in nlnc^ minutes. Every bridge in its course was 
totally demolished; that of Mauvoi^, ninety feet above the ordinary level of the 
Dransc, was no exception ; four hundred cotti^s were swept away, involving a 
loss of many lives. Tlus sacrifice of human life, so comparatively small, was the 
result of various precautionary measures, which had been enforced during the 
excavation. Signal stations were erected ; sentinels planted along the heights ; 
watch-fires, and pieces of ordnance ready charged, during the night,— all were 
prepared to announce any sudden disruption of the dyke. Such, however, was 
the security into winch the inhabitants bad been lulled, or sudi tbe terror 
occasioned by the sudden and appalling tidings at last, that thirty-four of them, 
Iwwildcrcd, or overtaken in tlicir flight, fell victims to the terrific scourge. The 
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noise of the torrent vras deafening, and as if all the cataracts of the Alps had 
been collected into one channel, and let loose upon the plain. 

Many escaped as if by miracle; and among these, as we were informed, uere 
an English gentleman and Ids guide, with the loss of their carriage and horses. 
But for the devoted heroism of the engineer and Ids band, each of whom merits 
a statue, the destruction must have been sweeping and conclusive, and the to\vn 
of Martigny as if it had never been. But os it is, the damage seems almost 
irreparable; and the actual loss of property during the two hours of inundation, 
is stated at upwards of a million of Siriss livres— an enormous sum in tins 
country.* 

Among the tragic incidents connected with the disastrous night on the Dranse, 
is the fate of a young betrothed pair, natives of Lavey, and mucli esteemed by 
their comrades. On the fatal morning, the lover left his inistrcss, to mal-R some 
arrangements at Martigny, previously to their marriage, which was to be 
solemnized on his return ; but this return was for ever cut olT by the inundation 
in whicli he perished. The shock was iatal to the reason of the unhappy 
survivor, who still continues her watch, in the food onticipadon of lus return. 
Mr. Hoscoe, in his Anoual for 1830, has introduced this episode in detail, and 
with striking effect and pathos. The catastrophe has imparted to the little 
hamlet of Lavey a sympathetic interest among travellers of every class, which no 
d<^ee of prosperity could Iiave conferred. 

"And who is »be — tbst in«l.-ryfd msnuct— Who 
Tbat spectre ^sIcLuig by (be blue ostc'i border, 

And c^ling bun who «M«m not T But through 
The Digbt cloud 00 the clitl^ in wild disorder, 

Jxiud cateracu dssb, tnd lo (hat maiilcn’s Tiew, 

Dream»~-bright delusious— have again restored iier 
The form the doted onl The bndegrootn'a voice 
Calls hia beloved one, end (be guesta rejoice I 

* "Ha, no— 'tis but sphantom! Those food trins 

Embrace a abadow! ]Inn at dawn who parted, 

With heart and step so light— ebanun^ the cbarnis 
Of his betrothed— a fearful death has thwarted t— 
rile deep engulfed'— congealed the ude that warms 
h>o lover sow! Kov^ blessed the broUeo.hearted 
Whose life autvivea not love I to her whose doom— 

The death of nuad— ieavea nothing for tlie tombl" 

It is evident, nevertheless, on exanuning the archives of the hostelerie, that 
travellers may he sensibly touched by other, and more pressing incidents than 

• Vide BroeVedon, p 175.— irnieeri.* Gee^re. S’c.et.fr^s. tom vui p.291. 
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even the story of Lavey ; and that a good table and civnl landlord may 
become the subject of very ungrateful remarks.* 


SION. 


“ L« niiC'<e, diet! d«cridiiu4U 

Guide <l4n« ett (If loan mS coune ns^bonde” Er. A Scitow4i.ow. 


The approach to StoN—thc ancient Scdunumt—islughly picturesque; hamlets, 
churches, and chapels, scattered along the ncclHlies, give to the landscape new 
and animating features, and indicate a more liberal share of luxury and refine* 
ment, than is to be met in any other part of the Vnllab. The wldtcness of these 
buildings, the rich meadow verdure, and U»c terraced rineyards liom which tltcy 
project, mutually rcUcTe and enhance each other, lljc city is built on the decli- 
vities of two isolated rocky eminences, nluch Command every approacli, and in 
** its Castled Crags,” presents a pleasing and rather formidable aspect. These 
three heights are occupied by the remains of a castle and two palaces— ‘the 
Majoria and Toutbillon— which were the forUfied residences of the Bishops. 
Those Prince-prelates were more feared than respected; few were distinguished 

• “ ^Thy, ye*— ih« faSV* good, I grant je 5 
But I, ottsl no uiagic-inoDgrT i 
Find Tinuge eoor, and Vuods Kantj— 

J/aAe*asy’« tto cure for hooger! 

“ I grant ye, too, my landJord'a cini— 

None beClcr lorea a gueat— *,r guinea 1 
But then }d» table (fMfe'a tlic . — 

And *0 good night to thee, Martiguy t ’’ 

t Tlie fret Tiew, illustrative of this luhiect, is taVen from the weit, looking up the Vsllais, and ahcTS 
the '' Castled Crags," and the town beneath, with the Rhone under the mountains to the right. The 
lecmi view is taken from the broken ground on the h31 of Valerie, at the foot of the Cathedral, 
embracing the rums of the Episcopal Palace on the ^fal, and the course of the Rhone towards Marrigny. 
The Caihtdrd is taken from the same «t#,lirt farther hack, and looking in the same direction. The 
aapel and CaitU of itu^Buhop,, taken from nearly the tame point, but looking in the opposite direction. 
The biB, is on the left, with the reins of the old Palace of the Bishops. ITie Street view shew 

the great Tnn on the right. 
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for the odour of sanctity, hut nearly all for their knowledge and use of the 
sword' They maintained the dignity of tlie mitre by wearing the casque 
and while they professed a meek, -virtuous, and humble spmt, practised every 
vice, and countenanced every oppression Among these mitred champions was 
the renowned Slitthieu Skunimr, a great favounte inth the Minne&trtgers, and 
1 hose merits are still preserved in snatches of mutilated Rumc song 

* Well could Alatthieu tell hia beads— 

Well couW shnre the/raiietuufiver ' 

Hut better £u-, faero c deeds 

neeame the bolj Matthieu SktinmtT t 
And tl tis the loud reveilU ran 

Haste wliere spear and blchion ghmneT ' 
lo ibun Jer peals from rear and van— 

Sliout, for God and Mattbieu Sktmrair ' ’ Ac 

These courts, with the exception of the present Bishops quarters, are now 
deserted, grass grown, and partially occupied by a few monks but they have 
witnessed many brilliant fotes, closing in bloody frays , and pubbe tournament 
and private treason following one another m rapid succession ' 

“ But, lo the bner I at tereatbed tbc coori— 

Th« ni^babade climbs the vrall 
And the wild fox^loth nigt tly sport 
Where pwaces strode m hall I 

From this point the view is superb the Alps, m all their boldest outline of 
rocks, forests, and snowy summits, environ the scene , while the Rhone, ivindmg 
round a bold promontoiy, intersects the nle in front, and sweeps along the foot 
of stupendous mountains, from which torrent and cascade are eiery instant 
contributing inexhaustible supphes 

The cathedral m the centre of the town, the hospital, and the Capuchin 
convent, are the chief objects in architectural embelhsliments, and well worth 
Msitmg Tlie first is a splendid temple ,«the second a handsome modem edifice, 
and the convent remarkable for its structural design, strength, and antiqmtj, and 
the reputed scene of many pobtical as well as spiritual events The predominant 
feeling, however, on visiting Sion, is m the impression of its departed greatness, 
and the unresisted dilapidation which every where meets the eye There is 
probably no city in Europe, wlieie melancholy musmgs are more apt to be 
excited by a ramble in the streets or suburbs, and very few where mstruction 
and rational pleasure are of more difficult purchase Here physical decrepitude, 
o 
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moral defomuty, and mendicity, in aU their rcrolting forms, atrest the stranger at 
erery step. But we do not resume the subject here, after an already brief 
notice of the hereditary calamity to wMch the people aro subject; but may 
revert to it, with other topics, in on Appendix. 

Opposite the town, on the further ade of the Rhone, is a convent, entirely 
hewn out of the solid rock, and comprising all the appendages nccessarj' to such 
an establishment,— kitchen, refectory, small dormitories or cells, &c. ; but, owing 
to the dripping from the rock, it has been long deserted. 

The situation of Sierre, for sodety and climate, is seenungly the most eligible 
in the Vahais ; and the preference given to it by tliose who can afford to retire 
from busy life, fuUy justifies this opinion. It is the retreat of many of the 
wealthy families, and is, on a small scale, to Sion, what Richmond, Versailles, 
and Frascati are to their respective capitals — combining the procul negotiis ^vitli 
the rus in urbe. This locality is famous as the scene of popular revolt against 
Raron, when his chateau here, and the Bishop’s fortress at Lcuk, were reduced 
to ashes.* 

From this point to Brieg, includes the various and .sanguinary scenes of 
rencontre, between the French and Vallaisans, in 1798; in wliich the latter, 
although overpowered by number, and foiled by the superior tactics of their 
invaders, evinced a fortitude and perseverance that did honour to their cause, as 
a brave and uncompromising people. 

The town of Leuk occupies an acclivity, and is defended by a castle, one of 
the ancient residences of the Bbhops. Its principal attraction is in its baths, 
which are extensively patronized, and enjoy great reputation in cutaneous 
complaints. There are twelve springs, varyiug in temperature, from 117* to 
12G*. Those of Naters, opposite Brieg, do not exceed 00'; but it is difficult to 

• Accoriling to sn old custom of the Vallais, persons were sent about with a large club, on which a 
doleful Visage was carved, encircled wjth rods and tboms. This figure, intended to represent opptes«ed 
justice, and called by the Vallaisans, the UatzCf baviDg been brought into an open square, the people soon 
gathered round >1, and one of tlie boldest, as chief of the Uatze, advanced towards it, and placing it 
upright, some of the crowd addressed the figures— “ Bfatze, why art thou so sorrowlult what brings thee 
here.hlaHet” As no answer was relumed, others Aen taid,— “ hlatic, we will lend thee assistances 
shew us against whom. Art Ihou afraid of SiflenenJ Is it AsperUng or Henugarlcn, who offends iheeT' 
The ^Talu, however, was silent and motionless as befoio; but when Raron was named, it bowed 
profoundcdly m toVen of assent. They then tooL the Matic, and paraded it from village to village, 
through the ten districts of the Vallais, soyiDg,— “ The Matte was going to visit lUron, Capt3in.general of 
the Vallais. and afterwards the Bishop of Sjpb, bis and all ha other adherents. As toon as 

Raron observed lie commotion, and the bitter feelmgs wWch animated the people, he fled to Savoy, to 
entreat protection and aid from the Duke. The YaDwaiis, in the mean time, reduced to ashes his fine 
ustle, which stood on an eminence, overiooking Sulers (Sierra), as also his tower and the Bishop's 
fortress, which commanded the townof Leuik. AH his possessions were destroyed.— yide Zschokk*. 
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ascertain tlie exact temperature, oinng to their intermiiture ivith surface water 
The spring rises under a rock of mica slate, on the right hanh. of the Rhon** 
Dimng the great eartliquake at lashon, m 1755, the ground at Leuk, Naters, 
and Bneg was agitated by earthquakes every day, ftom the 1st of November till 
the 27th of February Some of the shocks were so violent, tliat the steeples of 
the churches were throim doivn, the walls split, aud many houses rendered 
umnhabitahle many of tlie springs were dried up, and the waters of the Rhone 
observed to boil At three different times the inhabitants abandoned their 
houses and fled into the fields , the monntam, above the sprmg at Naters, opened 
and threw out hot water The last earthquake of consequence, m this distnct 
of the Vallais, happened m January, 1803, but it has been subject to similar 
phenomena in everj age 

Near Turtraann, we visited a beautiful cascade, httle inferior to the Pize 
Vache, and falling from the lofty grades of a natural amphitheatre, which adds 
greatly to the effect 

The route continues up the Vallais, but without etciting much interest, till 
arriving at the bridge of Viege, where the peaks of the Schallhom, and not 
Monte Rosa, as i* generally bebeved, are suddenly descried * The to^7n is 
situated at the entrance of the Valleys of Soass and St Nicholas The latter is 
httle frequented, but highly romantic Quitting the narrow streets of Viege, 
wo followed the course of the nver by a narrow but delightful path, wndmg 
through rich fohage, and, creeping round the bold edge of the precipices above its 
rushing waters, reached a small Iiamlet m a picturesque situation, and crossed 
the torrent on a high narrow bridge of one arcb, with a small oratory upon it f 
The path stdl follows the nver, and discloses scenes of increasmg mtere«!t, till 
we reach the village of Stalden, in a vcij romantic position, and consistmg of 
a vanety of ancient Swiss cottages, scattered irregularly To the inhabitants of 
this secluded hamlet, the amval of a stranger is an event of rare occurrence 
From this a steep rocky path still ascends the vallej’’, opening upon the most 
sublime scenerj , and just inde enough for one loaded mule, wmds through the 
tangled thickets and h ang ing pasturages, sometimes sweeping into ravmes, down 
which torrents dashed impetuously to swell the nver far beneath At length, 
the magnificent pmnacles of Mont Cemn, or the Matterhorn, came mto sight, 
dazzhng the eye with their hnghtness, and giving a splendid termination to the 
subhme features of the valley "We made a halt at the base of overhangmg 

• TJ e t lew IS taken from thjs pojnt fbjwjny ibe town on tlw tbe torrent of Sb Nicholas in tl e 
centre and Monte Rosa in tbe d stance 

t TI e View IS taken from this point, wnh the Tillage of Stalden m the distance 
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been carried to Uieir ne plus ultra, and to have perfected and realized wliat in a 
retnoter age would have been considered as an idle speculation. It is one of the 
few achievements of human hands, which imagination can scarcely invest with 
additional grandeur, and where die reality of the picture justifies the most extra- 
vagant anticipations. It was an enterprise, which nothing but the most pgantic 
ambition could have contemplated, and nothing but the most eonsumniate science, 
skm, and intrepidity could have accomplished. It seems to address every 
traveller in the words of Gaillard : — 

" Volfi ce que peuvent rimhKttte. Vittiaee, et la penSviraoee 5” 

Unlike the wonders of antiquity, — the pyramids, or the great wall of Cliiiia, the 
results of mere physical labour, and wbere-nature in a passive state offered small 
resistance to the operations of art, — the route of the Simplon is to be viewed as 
the proudest monument of man's genius, where, in continued conflict with the 
awful operations of nature, liis perseverance was attended by incessant peril, and 
where the fall of rocks, or the rush of avalanches, were constantly tlireatening 
his life or impeding liis progress. From Btieg to Crevola, a distance of seven 
leagues and upwards, the wonders of thb route succeed one another in rapid 
detail ; hut their scale and character are such as no mind, however capacious, can 
take in at once. They must be seen again and again, in order to be properly 
understood and appreciated j and the more tliey are contemplated, either collec- 
tively or In abstract, the greater is our astonishment at the means employed and 
the obstacles overcome. Travellers, in general, pass so rapidly, and with so much 
facility, from the Swiss to the Italian side, and vice versa, that* the impression 
left on their minds is both faint and partial, and retains little of that enthusiastic 
admiration, — ^the spontaneous homage of every mind, which, in so stupendous a 
proof of human capabilities and resources, discovers a refined subject for honest 
pride and exnltation. In every portion of this route, the aivful and sublime 
features in wliich Nature manifests herself^ are conspicuous and appalling, and 
such as no \vritten description can embody. More than forty bridges,* of 

• The prinupal bridges &te tbe Salune and ibc Gr«fota: — **Lea dew plus considerables," say* 
M. Ciaid, “ pour la luuteur, qui csitccnt en Trance, et ndme patmi tout ceux qui ont exicute* entie 

Sesto et Glitz, au ooinbre de 611, tani grands que petlu, auiten granit, soit en boil. Lesdessios de ces 
deux eoBslructions remarquables le voient au relief du Simplon que j'ai fait el que j’ai lirrS au filinislire 
dc I inifrieur pour itc mis sous les yeux de Nspoleen. Mais," continues M. Ciard, “ ce paurre Simplon 
avail du inallicur I Un drfile, esplte de g^pitr qui travaillatt A ce relief dans tnon bureau A GenSre, m’en 
c^mou les principalea dimensions, et cn fal^ua pour lui un second qui fut envoys A I’Empereur 
,drt qw le vil wnsi avaut NapoUon I J'eus tellement d’mquiciude aur cm envoi dandesiin, que j’en 
Bonaparte, qui reptmdU:— 5i I’Emptreur AUianira a U TtVitf, moi/oJ 
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^a^otiS farms and altitudes, axe thrown, from one wild chasm to another, thereby 
counectmg locabties, between which no ptenous communicalioa had ever existed 
Numerous galleries, cut through the solid granite — tanous aqueducts — the grand 
canal — walls that support and flank the whole oF the route — refuges for travelhng, 
and a tliousand other objects of surpnsing labour or ingeamtj, complete the vast 
enterpnse, and fill the mind witli images of the most novel and overpowering 
interest. 

The glory of havmg planned, and earned into cfTect, this more than Herculean 
task, belongs to flie Chevalier Ceard • It ivas commenced bj order of Buona- 
parte, after the battle of Marengo, and completed m 1 805 During three years 
of incessant labour, upwards of thirty tkoiuand men were employed upon it 
The road is of a ividth sufficient to admit three carnages abreast , it shortens 
the distance between Pans and Milan, by nearly fiftj leagues , and, although still 
exposed at certain penods of the year to avalanches and land shps, the greatest 
precautions are observed, so as to dimmish tlie nsk of anj catastrophe from those 
causes But, under such circumstances, and m such a situition, human precau 
hon may be supposed to be far from loMlible , and it is not long since m DngUsh 
family, consisting of five persons, were swept away by an avrlancho, and buned m 
one of the abysses which skirted the road In the month of hla}, 1811, eight 
persons were preapitated, by a like acadent, into the Gulf of the Tavemettes 
SuDilar disasters are related to have happened atvanous other pomts, but for 
the last few years, we were told, such lamentable occurrences haie been happily 
unknown 

"We shall now present our readers with on extract from Dr Johnson's %erv 
graphic and accurate account of this remarkable route — “ Crossing from GUtz 
to Bneg, the Simplon comes full m new, tbrougb a gorge or narrow opening, 
between two steep and pmy mountains — tlie Ghtz hom and Klennen mountains 
It is clothed with wood two-thirds up, then presents crags with straggling trees, 
and last of all, the snow capt summit ITie road first leads up the left hand 
mountain, through a dense wood of pmes, winding rather labonously for nearly 
two hours, hut still tending towards the gorge or narrow valley that separates it 
from the opposite mountain, and through which valley the Saltine, a rapid 
torrent, is distinctly heard in its foaming and precipitous course towards tlie 
Rhone At every turn of tins long ang zag ascent, the Talley of tlie Rhone 

• He reader w1»o m glit be des roos to know more on * eubjeef may consult H Ciird s rcry 
JnteresOng work, enUtled —iliaetfs e! Ohsertat uuh tterifueitt ml ya« nr h ttoateiu S mpton eirtisis 
b iT Dvp 0 ilemlu dt VlnsUlat Pans. Goeiny According to Uiia 4utl or ly the hhoers of the Simplon 
luted t z years the road he ng; merely p-woMe n 180 o— P 31 The first openit ons, ui the Talk s 
commenced Feb. 9tl ISOl 
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lengthens out, and the river is seen more dearly meandering through its plain. 
Brieg, Naters, Viege, Tourtemagne, and many other towns and villages, come 
successively in'to view, and appear as distinct as if they were only a veiy few 
miles from the observer ; while the immense chain of Alps on the north side of 
the Yallds, with the Gemmi in their centre, are ranged along like fleecy clouds 
but with all their angles and forms surprisingly well defined. The innumerabl 
clialets, cottages, and hamlets, perched in all directions on the steeps, rising from 
the north side of the Vallais, can he traced with the naked eye, while the tele- 
scope shows the men and cattle moving about. At length, the road opens on 
the verge of tlie precipice, formed by the Klena over the Saltine, and directly 
opposite the Glitz-hom, which appears witliin musket-shot. Here the scene is 
sublime, and even fearful. It really requires some courage to look from the 
space between the first and the second Refuge, down into the yawning abyss 
through which the torrent is dashing from crag to crag. The opposite steep 
seems so abrupt, that the pine trees appear to grow along a surface as^ upright as 
themselves. Here, though not the last, yet the most extensive view of the 
Vallais, with all its snow-clad Alps, is taken ; and the traveller, however excited 
by the anticipations of what is to come, lingers for a moment in reflections, 
which the wretched pictures of human nature presented to him in the Vallais 
had called forth— then surveys, for the bst time, the hoary-headed mountains of 
Switzerland, and pursues his course towards the classic ground of Italy I 
“ The road from the second Refuge to the bridge, crossing the Kanter, 
assumes a perfectly horizontal line, under the stupendous brow of the Klennen- 
hom, and along the face of a craggy and precipitous steep, out of which the road 
is cut with infinite labour and art. This gallery, as it may be termed, extends 
two miles ; and here was the difficulty of constructing the road originally, as well 
as that of preserving it afterwards. If ever the Simplon becomes impassable, 
this will be one of the first places to give way. Tlie whole side of the mountain 
is a series of loose, or easily loosened, masses of rock, of all sizes, interspersed 
thinly with pines. Every avalanche, almost everj' fall of rain, undermines or 
detaches some of these masses, which go down with thundering precipitation into 
tlie valley, tearing away, where they do not happen to leap over, the preservative 
terraces, or even the road itself! A rock, tons in weight, had just rolled 
down the steeps before wc crossed, and lodged on tlie road, rendering it 
extremely difficult for carriages to p.Tss; there not being twelve inches to spare 
between tlie off-wheel and tlie precipice. After passing the bridge, where a tvild 
and romantic view of the valley above, as well as of that below, is seen, we 
ascend in zig-zags up the opposite mountain, tlwough forests of pine, larch, and 
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other trees — along the edges of frightful precipices, and under magnificent 
grottos, hewn out of the solid rock, till we come to tlie open and barren part of 
the Simplon, in the immediate ^cinity of the eternal snow. Here a picture of 
desolation surrounds the traveller; the pine has no longer the scanty pittance 
of soil which it requires for nourishment ; the hardj, but beautiful Alpine flower, 
ceases to embellish the sterile solitude, and the eye wandera o\er snow and 
glacier, fractured rock and roaring cataract, relieved only by that stupendous 
monument of human labour — die JIoad itself, winding along the edges of 
precipices, penetrating the primeval granite, striding over the furious torrent, 
and burrowing through dark, dreary, dismal, and dripping grottos, beneath 
accumulated masses of ice and snow. At length, the summit of the Simplon 
is grined — a solitary human habitation is approached — and the 'shivering 
tenant of this fri^d zone* presents himsdf, in the shape of a Piedmontese 
soldier, who demands your passport, and levies a contribution upon your 
purse at the same moment. The contribution, however, is cheerfully pmd, since 
it is expended on a spacious Hospice,* similar to that on the great St. Bernard, 
and destined for the hospitable reception and protection of the way-worn and 
benighted traveller. 

" The descent fi-ora the barrier to the Valley of the Simplon, winds between 
wild, barren, and snow'clad heights, and the traveller is not sorry to ascend the 
cold stony steps of the H6tel-de-la-Poste. Invalids should not stop here 5 but 
those who are in tolerable health, should give two da^s to the Simplon, and sleep 
in this eagle’s nest, in order to feel the contrast between the mountain air of 
the Alps, and the mephitic atmosphere of the Vallais. 

" The Valley of the Simplon, contrary to the usual mode, contracts as it 
descends, and terminates in a frightful chasm between perpendicular precipices, 
fifteen hundred or two thousand feet high, formed by the rending asunder of 
granite mountains, during some earthquake or volcano, long before the appear- 
ance of man. Through this abj'ss, or series of abysses, runs and roars the 
torrent of the Doveria, formed by the junction of the Krumbach and Quima. 
At the point where these two glader streams, or rather cataracts unite, the road, 
which had first accompanied the one and then the other, dives into the sohd rock 
and disappears. On emerging from the gloomy grotto, the route follows the 

• The Tiew is taken from point, at an elentioa of 6560 feet In the lowest depth of the picture 
IS the town ofNaters | shove are the Bernese Alp^ the JlreCWw, ihv Jungfrau, and the iiSneh, crested with 
their glaciers. For the last ten years no progress has been made in the New Hospice, commenced hy 
Hapoleon, and which was to have enclosed a space of 200 feet in length hy 70 fe-t in breadth. Tb^ 
estabhshment was to have consisted of fifteen persons, monks and domestics, and to have been conducted 
on the model of the great St. Bernard. 

Q 
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channel of the foaming Doveria, sometimes excavated out of the wall of granite 
on one side, sometimes striding across the boiling flood, and pursuing the same 
course on the other. In tlus way the astonished traveller proceeds for nine or 
ten miles, through a succession of the most stupendous and desolate scenes which 
imagination can conceive. The rocks rise on each side to a frightful altitude, 
and, in many places, appear ready to precipitate themselves headlong on the 
traveller, while cascades in all directions come down in sheets of foam along their 
rugged and perpendicular sides." — It is remarkable, that in its whole extent, even 
in the galleries perforated through the granite, this route preserves its uniform 
breadth of twenty-five feet, and a slope of not more than one inch and a half in 
every six feet, — a feet, which, considering the obstacles they had to combat, would 
appear almost incredible. Under these advantages, carriages proceed in every 
part of the route witi. uniform dispatch, and without the slightest occasion to 
employ the drag-chain. Of all the Alpine passes, this is the only route practi- 
cable for artillery and heavily-laden waggons. As it was at first apprehended, 
that unless fifty, or eighty thousand francs were devoted for annual repairs, the 
avalanches, torrents, and fragments of rock, in conjimction with the tremendous 
storms of which these mountains are so oft the theatre, would soon block up or 
render the route impracticable, the King of Sardinia ordered several parts to he 
destroyed. This edict, however, was speedily recalled ; workmen were stationed 
along the entire line, and a thorough intercourse re-established. In the mean 
time, however, frequent devastations, the result of natural causes, have inter- 
rupted the communication. Only two years after its completion, the bridge of 
the Oesbach was entirely swept away by an avalanche. — The gallery of Gondo, 
or the Great Gallery, as it is called, par excellence, is, in point of extent, 
situation, and execution, a phenomenon in the history of human art and enter- 
prise, and takes undisputed precedence over every other feature in this wonderful 
route. Eghteen months of incessant labour, night and day, supported by 
alternate gangs of six men at either opening, were required to complete the 
excavation of nearly 600 feet through the solid granite. The work was executed, 
agreeably to the plan furnished by the veteran engineers, Mhl. C4ard and 
Coumon, in a sinuous course, in order to fecilitate the .military defence of the 
passage, by the side of which not an inch of space exists but what is occupied by 
the Doveria, which here precipitates itself into a gulf of incredible depth, mined 
by the cataract of Frassinone, and the rocks which it incessantly detaches from the 
escarpments of this terrible valley, which, in fact, is hut a vast fissure, pro- 
duced by some remote volcanic shock, and sawed deeper and deeper by the incessant 
action of impetuous torrents. At each extremity of this gallery tliere is a bridge. 
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ViHcli in any eraergemy ivould lender the defence more ■'ure and practical On 
issiung from the gallejy, we stand upon an arch thrown across the Frassinone, 
a cataract, which is seen falling from a great height above, and then, at a hundred 
feet below, precipitated into the Dovena It is impossible to contemplate the 
scene which xs here presented, without a strong feeling of aive and admiration 

It offers,’ says hir Brockedon, ** perhaps tlie finest assemblage of objects, to 
excite an emotion of the sublime, that is any where to be found in tlie Alps ’ 

** hly recollection,’ he adds, “ is vivid of the unexpected and awful impression 
received from the scene, by ray bursting suddenij upon it from the gallery 

It was recommended by Ctard, that for the better defence of the passage, the 
bndge on the French extremity should he of stone, and that on the Itahan side 
of wood, hut the result was exactly the reverse The two lateral opemngs, 
which admit light to the gallery, were made with a threefold intention, namely — 
to apply to the work six gangs, of twenty miners each, instead of two which, 
under other circumstances, could only proceed m the work , to discharge through 
these opemngs the blocks and dSbm of the excavation into the gulf below, 
and, finall} , to hght the gallery ajier its completion Looking out from these, 
the ab) ss they overhang seems truly awful , and the roar of the waters beneath 
appalling On the rock opposite one of these opemngs is the rudely chiselled 
memonal of its completion — ^re Italo mdcccv 

We may partly iraagme what must have been the feelings of the stranger or 
straggler from the neighbouring villages, when overtaken by mght in this dismal 
region, during the progress of the work , how, as he groped his way along the 
gloomy dehle, he was suddenly startled by the sound of hammers, chisels, and 
pickaxes, mmglmg with the deafening roar of the Dovena * while groups of 
beings, more than human in their appearance, clang to the rocks, and earned on 
their Herculean task by the hght of torches — forcing their way through the sohd 
granite then the thunder of the “ nuners’ blast' shivering thn. rocks, and calhng 
, forth a thousand echoes from the mountains ’ “ It was a scene,’ says M Mallet, 
** through which we would advise the author of the next grand epic, to intro- 
duce his hero to the infernal regions ’ 

The efforts of every kind made by the Itahan engineers, attached to this, 
beyond question, the most difficult portion of the undertakmg, yet crowned with 
triumphant success, are deserving of all praise, and invest the names of Gianella 
and Bossi with well merited immortality It is a pleasing duty to asenbe honour 
to whom honour as so justly due, and to be able, m some measure, to appreciate 
such unexampled labours “Yet, says Eustace, spealang of this gallery, “ how 
* insignificant does it appear when compared to the grotto of Posihpo, or to the 
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gate of Salzburg { ” To those acquainted with these objects, and their geologicai 
structure— the peculiar circumstances which mutually encouraged or opposed 
their execution— which rendered the one the triumph of art over nature, and • 
the other the result of mere phyacal labour— this statement must appear too 
absurd to require refutation. They present, lespectirely, such difficulties as 
may he imagined, hy comparing the perforation of an oak to that of an apple. 
Farther, says Mr. Eustace, the Simplon is “ covered with perpetual snow, and is 
/emarkable for the passage of Buonaparte, previous to the battle of Marengo!” 
This is a mistake ; as the invasion in question was effected hy way of the 
Great St. Bernard. 

In expressing our admiration of these galleries there is no need, as an 
anonymous writer has well observed, to draw upon the, imagination. The 
distance from human dwellings — the difficulty of access— the dangers of the 
avalanche, the precipice, the storm, and the torrent— all are circu mstan ces which 
enhance the magnitude of the undertaking, and should not he forgotten in con- 
templating the results. If a temple were built upon the summit of Mont Blanc, 
what should we think of the traveller who sneered at its architecture, because it 
did not equal in magnidceuce that of St. Peter’s t 

A little below Gondo a small chapel marks the extreme boundary of the 
Vallais. The government of this canton is democratic, and the Bishop of Sion 
the chief magistrate. Although in no respect an actual sovereign, he receives, 
nevertheless, all the honours peculiar to that dignity ; he has the sole privilege 
of holding, and of inhabiting at pleasure, the fortresses of the country: he alone 
convokes the national assemblies — ^which are held twice a-year — and such diets 
extraordinary as occarion may demand. The election of Bishop rests with the 
people, who make choice on the presentation of four candidates from each of the 
seven cantons of the Upper Valhus, proposed by the Canons of Sion. The 
second magistrate is the Captain-General; after him come the Banneret, the 
Treasurer, and the Chancellor. All these are accountable for their administration 
to the deputies of the seven cantons, or subdivisions, who constitute a Supreme 
Council. This coimcil possesses the legislative authority, and pronounces 
decisively in all questions of public and private interest. 

“ After traversing the solitude of Gondo,* and the somewhat less savage deffies 

• la Ae Vignette MCompanjbg the present wotk, tie reader will observe a striking sketch of this 
dumal vUlage and hostelrie. Pnor to the fomuiron ol Ae grand route, merchandise was transported on 
mules; and in ease of stormy weather, hundreds of beasts of burden, forming a caravan, were here obliged 
to halt for shelter, and often for several d*y» together. Two hrother-barotu were the original frabricaWrs 
and feudal proprietors of this gloomy sanctsarr. 
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of Isella, the scene gradually changes — ^the towering precipices begin to lose a 
little of their perpendicularity, and recede backwards at their summits; the 
abjss becomes less gloomy; solitary and stunted pines shew themselves on the 
ledges of rock ; then clusters of pines j and, at’last, the gorge opening wider eind 
wider, a fairy scene — the romantic Valley of Fontana bursts on the view I This, 
indeed, is Italy! The chilling humid vapours of the tremendous abyss, from 
which the traveller has emerged, vanish at once ; the balmy air is loaded with 
odoriferous perfumes ; the sloping glades on the left are covered >vith vineyards, 
orchards, gardens, villages white as snow, and every kind of cultivation, con- 
trasting wth the still precipitous and gigantic cliffr on the right. After 
proceedmg a few miles farther along the foaming Doveria,* another and much 
more spacious valley opens out to view, at the village of Crevola — ‘ one of the 
most delightful,* as Eustace justly observes, * which Alpine solitudes inclose, or 
the foot of the wanderer ever traversed.’ This is the Val D’Ossola.” 

The almost ma^cal effect produced upon the traveller by the sudden exhibi- 
tion of tHs magnificent picture, Dr. Johnson has described with equal force and 
originality. “ Whether," says he, ** it was owing to the physical qualities of the 
air — the sudden transition from scenes of savage sublimity to romantic beauty — 
from sterility to fertility— from the awful work of earthquakes and cataracts, to 
the peaceful labours of man— from solitude to society — or from all these causes 
combined, 1 know not ; but the exhilaration produced upon myself and a largo 
party by this first entrance into the glades of Italy, was indescribable. Imagi- 
nation, early association of ideas, and reminiscences of classic tale and liistoiy, 
must have had considerable effect. I have entered upon and sojourned in many 
different climates on the face of this globe, but never did I feel such elasticity 
of soul and body, as in the driie from the Crevola to Duomo D’Ossola. A thou- 
sand times did I inspire, to the very utmost extent of my lungs, the balmy 
atmosphere of Italy, and still with increasing delight. After this confession, it 
will not he said that I descended to the velvet plains of Latium, with a mind 
prejudiced against its climate.” 

*' O TERRE lie Saturne! Sdoiixpajsl beauciell 
Lieux oa chanta Vikoilb, oil peignet R&PliAEL t 
Terre dass tous lea temps consacHe & U gloire. 

Grande par lea lieanx arts, reme par la Ticioire 1 


* It was at the opening of the Val Poredro, that an 1437 the Vallaieans gave battle to the hlilanese, 
and where the women of Duomo took such signal vengeance upon the fomer, for the outrages they bad 
committed 

R 
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iaos respect, sans amoar, Qni prut loncber tes Lords ?— 

Partout les descendants dels rente du stonde 
Ressnscitent sa gloire, et la tern ISconde 
Read Vltahe ai>6que A leurs noMe* efforts.* 

• SAfs.T.VtCTOS. ie rcyt^e da Pdfle, 

Inaccessible as these Alpine regions which we liare just left hare hitherto been, 
and inhospitable as they must ever seem to risitors firom a more faroared 
counti^', still their awful solitudes embosom numerous scattered Tillages, whose 
isolated population derive a scanty suh^tence from the grazing of flocks, em- 
ployment on the route, casual attendance on travellers, and the cultivation of a 
late and precarious harvest of rye and potatoes. But even these arc confined 
to certain altitudes j and at the elevation of the village of the Simplon, neither 
fruit nor vegetable can be produced for the use of man, StUl the inhabitants, 
though subject to so many privations, are neither more unhappy, unhealthy, nor 
more ^scontented than their luxurious neighbours. They can expatiate with 
patriotic warmth upon the beauty of their native rocks, the keen hut invigorating 
temperatnie of their clime? and over their precarious meal experience that 
sentiinent of gladness and gratitude, which continued profusion, or even legohu 
supplies, can but seldom inspire. In situations, where even the pine is unable 
to take root, the wood of the rhododendron, the hardiest and most beautiful 
of all Alpine plants, supph'es them with fuel; and witii such humble zoeans to 
soften tie rigours of an eight months’ vrinter, they enjoy a degree of health and 
cheerfulness, which form a rich equivalent for tlie absence of other essentials. 
“Atcz-tous jamais respire,” say they, in the words of Barthelemy, "dans vos 
riches appartements la foaicheor de cet air qui se joue sous cstte route de ver- 
dure J Et VOS repas, quelquefois si somptueux, raleat-ils ces jattes de lait qu’on 
vient de traire? — Quel gout ne preteut pas a nos aliments, des travaux qu’il 
est si doux d'entreprendie meme dans les glaces de Thiver? dont il est si doux 
de se delasser, tantot dan s repaisseur des bois, tantbt aupres d’une flamme 
etincellante, nourrie par des troncs d’atbrcs, au milieu de nos femmes et de nos 
enfans — objets toujours nouvcaux de ramour le plus tendre ! — au mepris de ces 
vents impfetueux qui grondent autour de nos retraites sans troubler la tranquillite ! ” 
Besides most of the quadrupeds and birds that range at liberty over the plains 
of France and Germany, there are several others in^genous to the Alps ; 
namely, the l3mx,* the white hare, the black squirrel, the dormouse, the chamois, 

A fine tpecimen of ihi* mimal was talen s few yean »go in Ae neigbboaTh««>d of Sase-lleiningen, 
tnJ may be »een in the 5fuseum there, where il i* pteserred in commemoration of Ae remsTkable fseU 
f iJe the author** " Journal of a Reiideoee in Cennaaj, during aa actradance open Ha Ron} Highness 
the DuVe of Clarence." 
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tlie l)lack and fawn-coloured bear, cspcaallj on the soutliem flanbs of the 
Higher Alps , the wbite tit, the Alpenfluevogel, and the large eagle, knoim by 
the name of kemmeii'eier, whicli is four feet four inches long, measures nine feet 
four mches between the extremities of botli wings, and weighs from eight to 
fifteen pounds This formidable bird will attack chamois, lambs, lads, calves, 
&.C , and has been seen in the Gnsons to assail an ox, and struggle aainly for 
several hours to precipitate him from the rocks 

Entomologists, botanists, and others, desirous of collecting specimens, should 
begin their excursions to the calcareous mountains early in June, and visit the 
granitic Alps m August 

For such Alpine tourists as purpose to combine the study of Botany with their 
excursions, a small press to drj the plants will bo found \cry convenient For 
all very delicate plants it is indispensable, but, where the traveller is unpro- 
vided with the apparatus, a book may be substituted, and tbe flower or plant 
carefully deposited between tlio leaves For otlicrs, again, who calculate on 
passing some tunc among the mountains, and are so circumstanced as to xetum 
home every night, a tin box will answer the purpose nearly as well , but 
the> must be careful to have it tnmmcd with fresh moss, oierwluch, in order 
to preserve the plants moist and natural, a little water must he sprinkled at 
intervals 

For the convenience of the mincralc^t, tlie apparatus used bj Professor 
Pictet, of Geneva, is the best tliat can be selected It consists of a lentlicm 
girdle, on tlie left side of which is a sheath of the some material, to hold tlie 
hammer , on the right is a pocket to contain a phial of ocid, enclosed maw ooden 
box, and the necessary iiiij»lements to stnkc a light Tins girdle forms the 
upper part of a thin Icatlicr apron, that nia} come down to the knee, or be 
tied up by means of buttons on the sides, so ns to make a kind of wide horizontal 
pocket, open at the top, and supported in the middle by a leathern thong, the 
shape of a Y reversed, the two branches of which art fixed to the girdle The 
thong, which we have already said support* tlic pocket, is buckled or locked to 
the belt, m which M Pictet carried a barometer Thus the minerals collected 
being placed near the centre of gravity of the body, and partly supported 
by the shoulders, give the least possible inconvenience to the pedestrian He 
has his specimens constantl} under his <^e, and witbm reach when he wishes to 
substitute some one more eligible than those at first picked up In this way, 
moreover, the stones sufler less damage by fnction than when earned in the 
pocket Moveable steel hooks serve to suspend, on one of the sides of the 
girdle, a sextant of three inches diameter— a very useful instrument to observe 
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. Ml . «i<a Tiiirnose of ascertaining, not only the 
tl.B angles, of -Klnch « will sene ajtificM horizon, and a 

-- '- 

answer the purpose of a good „£ nature to Ms 

r„r the artUt,or — 

portfolio, a tege uk-lead penjl, inasmuch as it requires no 

,li&l,-wlneh IS preferahle to the b ack P 

preparation to fix the outhnes,--w.th chalk and crayon ^ 

colours, comprise nearly the whole materitl J 

experienced artist we presume not to adders o,^ Ire , hut r - . 

amateur to tint hi, views from natu« on ,^^1, to his 

rnn^ioS^r^-heontJ.^ 

the marks of the crayon. In this manner he may secure the 

proceed satisfactorily; while, in after life, the which the 

portlhlio will often awaken impressions and rccoUecuoM ^ 

most animated and vivid description could not convey. c 

illnminaUons are the season, at which these 

effect. The rough, black, and convex mirrors sold by Brci „ . 

to be had in most of the principal towns, are much employe y 

By means of these, light and shade, partial or entire landscapes, '''“S 

together, and concentr.-ited into a small sp.ace, the various featimes o p^ 

come more immediately within the axis of vision, and, while 

their relative proportions, are readily taken down by the pencil. o o 

are not already familiar with this apparatus it will be found to bo a gie 

acquisition, and >vill much facilitate the process, while it ensures the accuracr, 


the drawing. . 

Having left Switzerland by the great pass of the Simplon, and purp 
after a short dSiour of the Italian lakes, to re-enter it by the celebrated p 
of the Splugben, we trust it wiD neitber be irrelevant to our subjec , no^ 
uninteresting to the reader, if we descant for a little on the means best ® 
to ensure his personal security, and to enliance the pleasure and satis ^ 
consequent upon excursions in the higher Alps — such as he may have it m ^ 
tcmplation to perform. We are the more disposed to select th^^ uty 
present, from the considera^on that, on rejwssing the Alps and dividing o ^ 
attention between the startling event** of history, and the sublime character 
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llie sccncrj vhich that route will unfold, our pages must be rcser\cd for the 
etnplojTncnt of more imposing ami essential materials 

It should be a fixed pnctical maxim with cierj traveller m the Alps to take 
counsel of the inlnhitanta, and to be swaged b) their obscrvntions, in whatever 
regards sudden atmospheric changes, the practicability of mountain traverses 
the danger or sccuritj from avalanches in their diflcrent forms, and the times 
and seasons at which the wonderful objects in new are most safe and accessible 
Tlie invalid is required to be especially on his guard, to avoid exposure on tne 
elevated points m his route, to make curiosity subservient to prudence, and 
he may then rest assured that, with these limitations, there is nothing from 
which he may shrink in a passage over the Alps 
"IVith this view we recommend the follovnng obsemtions — onginally im 
pressed upon us by the perusal of M Tbel and other*, but reduced to practice 
during subsequent excursions in the Alps — to the attention of our adventurous 
countrymen, convinced that, m a region where only the j edcstrian can approach 
many of the scenes to advantage, they may serve ns useful memoranda 
If the traveller is not m the Iiabil of walking let him begin with short cxcur 
sions of two or three leagues, to which he may add one league every succeeding 
day In tins way he will avoid the danger of over exertion, and, m the course of 
a week, look wath mingled surprise and pleasure at the progress he has made in 
the nght use of lus limbs In ascending steep mountains, let him abide strictly ’ 
by the following directions — to proceed at first with o regular, moderate step, 
by tins means respiration wall not be impeded, nor the circulation loo much 
accelerated , and he will be able to continue the ascent for sev oral hours without 
fatigue Tlio«e who have not been accustomed to travel in the Alp*, generally 
chmb with too much ardour at commencement, or take too long steps, so that, 
after continuing the exertion for a single hour, exhaustion is induced and thus 
the chief object of their setting out greatly, if not entirely, defeated To all, 
tlierefore, wlio would reach the summit with sufficient spirit left to enjoy tlie 
prospect, let the motto be — Feslma lentel 
Whenever the rule w practicable, the traveller should always ascend the 
mountain from the west side m the inonung, and from the point opposite in 
the evening By this precaution he will escape tlie exhausting repercussion of 
the suns rays, and prosecute his journey, during the greater part of the day, 
in comparative comfort "When any particular col, or snowy ndge, is to be 
crossed, it is advisable to start very early — at four oclock, or even sooner, in 
summer — so that a firmer footing may be secured and any dislodgment of the 
snow, caused by the suns heat avoided 
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Of the danger from avalanches, the pinc*trecs, which arc every where scattered 
over the Alps, afford a verj- correct indication : for so long as they hare not 
dropped the snow with which their branches are loaded — and which may remain 
from two to four days— danger is to be apprehended. The frequency of ava- 
lanches is in proportion to the severity and duration of the snow-storm ; hut 
the danger from that cause is thiefly imminent at the setting in of a thaw. 
would, therefore, eaution the rash, or unexperienced tourist, and whom pressing 
necessity docs not impel forward, never to attempt the passage of the higher 
Alps, until the fall of the vernal avalanches lias been announced, and free 
intercourse re-established. Let it also be noted that, after a succession of rainy 
days, a difTerent Jdnd of avalanche is to be guarded against — one of the three 
varieties already described — namely, the descent of large fragments of rock from 
the precipices which skirt, or enclose, the rallejs, and often block up, or even 
obliterate, the road. Under these circumstances, a short halt becomes indis- 
pensable! and the tourist who consults his safety, must su/Tct himself to be 
swayed, as to the time of his proceeding, by the experience and prudent cal- 
culations of the native guides. 

Travelling in /ar^c parlies is attended with many inconveniences, or even 
privations. The dilTcrencc in age, ardour, taste, strength, and temperament, 
^xnake it next to impossible to keep company ; each, according to his fancy, will 
be constantly on the outlook for congenial subjects; so that you will observe 
exhaustion and restlessness, apathy and enthusiasm, e.xcitement and depression, 
exhibited by the same party— often ludicrously contrasted— yet called forth by 
the contemplation of the same scene or incident. M’c recollect two most inti- 
mate friends and worthy citizens, who, in a pleasure excursion through Switzer- 
land, presented a contrast of this description, but in such extreme that, wliiJe 
the one shed tears as he stood mute and devout in the chapel of Tell, his 
friend pursued exactly (he opposite course, and filled the sacred precincts with 
raillery and declamation of the most absurd cluvracter. Yet both were sincere, 
inseparable friends; with no apparent symp-ithics, but walking over the land 
like the two laughing and " piping” philosophers of antiquity. There is another 
and greater inconvenience, however, to which large parties travelling in the 
remote cantons are exposed ; namely, the scanty and insufllcient accommodation 
supplied by the inns — gaslhofen and auherges — which, during the rambling 
season, are overstocked with customers; and to late arrivals, present a most 
indifferent welcome after a fatiguing day’s journey. On some occasions, also, the 
nights must be passed where there are no iims, and where tlie party must he 
thrown upon the hospitality of the minister, or cure, for the means of rest and 
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refrc'Imient. But as l}ic«e mcon%cnicncca RppB cltic/1^ to large parties, tlio<e 
whose number does not c\ccrd three maj he per/tctl^ cisy on the subject, and 
commence thcjr jounic^ uithout the sbgbtcst dread of anj tiling like senou' 
pnsatioj) 

In additjon to the ahrajs more or Itss probable danger attending an Alpine 
route— naraelj, the danger from alorc — there is another, and 'ometimcs a iciy 
formidable one from below, where the narrow path winds along a precipice of 
extreme depth, and the trarcllcr's eje is suddenly arrested, and paral^oed hy the 
sight of an appalling chasm at his ftct Instances of this sort are numerous , 
and on nersous iniliiiduals produce a <ort of moral paralssis, or rather fascina- 
tion, which has at limes proicd fatal Tlic melancholy fttc of the Saxon gen 
tleman, already recorded in these pages, with others which we could mention, 
vccie, no doubt, \bc rcsuil of iVc same inexpVcaVAc fa'cmation , and iVic pedcslnan 
should bear forcibly impressed upon his mind tlus fact, that what is exceedingly 
practicable m the ascent, mav proie a dangerous enterprise in the opposite 
direction In tlie one case he has to face oml approach, m the other to recede 
from, the danger, and esen the strongest mind will at tunes be slnVcn by the 
fearful suggestions conveyed to it through the eye Tlic only rcmed\ ju the 
case— for such passages are unwoidablc among the Alps— is, if po «iblo, tc 
familianzo the cyo with the subject, and to wait till the cfTtct produced upor 
the imagination has subsided, and Uic mind has ^cco^ored its self command 
But where this indifTcrencc is not to be acquired, and where the eye is con 
stanlly attracted (o the object m question, it will be impossible for the feet to 
advance with safety, and the traveller must either consign himself to the 
imperturbable self-possession of his guides, or retire — a measure which, as 
we hare justobsened, is not always a fiiowrabJc altematuc The alacrity ami 
jtany frotd with which the natiic guides — particularly those of Thun and Cln- 
moum— scramble or vault along tbese precipices and chasms, are subjects of 
aslomshmenl to the uninitiated tourist, such arc the mere natural icsuUs of 
much and early faimlianty witli objects of terror A Swiss on the verge of n 
precipice, and a seaman on the topmast of a seventy-four, feel nothing of the 
trepidation with which the spectator is affected, but fearing nothing, have 
noting to fear The agility of the Swiss peasants, in such instances, is 
depicted with much truth and picturesque effect by Sir "Walter Scott, in lii<« 
Anne of Geierstein "NVe have occasionally observed, and have heard too many 
anecdotes lu proof of, a reckless harddiood lu some of our young countrymen, and 
a propensity, on such occasions, to court unnecessary pent and cxposiirt It i«, 
however, but a sorry exl ibition of native courage, to bring into unnecc «aiy 
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jeopardy that life which is the strength and property of the state, and cannot he 
honourably sacrificed but in her service, or in the great cause of humanity. Let 
them reflect that, while their self-possession and resources in cases of real danger 
are proverbial, they have nothing to gain by uncalled for displays of those excel- 
lent properties ; and that it is much more noble to reserve their courage for 
combating such dangers as spring up of themselves, than to tempt those they 
might avoid. "We step aside to make these obseT^'ation5, under the impression 
of painful reminiscences, and trust that our young friends s\tI 1, on all occasions, 
unite these two attributes of the goddess by whom they have been so liberally 
endowed — ^valour and prudence ! • 

Strangers in the Alps are very apt to be misled in tbeir calculations of dis- 
tance, and to consider an object within immediate reach, which, in reality, may 
prove to he several leagues off. This deception originates in the peculiarly rare- 
fied and transparent condition of the atmosphere, and is only to be corrected by 
much experience, study, and observation. The most striking deception of the 
land we ever remember, was experienced in crossing the Apennines from 
Florence to Bologna, when, having reached an isolated point between the latter 
and Caviliajo, the \ast plain of Lombardy lay like a map at our feet, with all its 
numberless cities, towns, villages, rivers, and streams, bright os silver, and so dis- 
tinctly marked and defined, that we could hardly reconcDe the apparent proximity 
with the actual distance. Travellers, however, like other men, become cautious 
by experience ; and reflect, that most objects of desire, like those in the Alps, 
although heautifuly defined, and seemingly within their grasp, may, nevertheless, 
prove either very remote, or altogether inaccessible. 

In our brief sketch of Chamouni, we adverted to tie danger attending an 
incautious smrey of the glaciers, and shall only recommend the traveller who 
mshes to examine these wonderful bodies, to hire the most experienced guides in 
the neighbourhood, provided \Tith ropes, poles, or ladders, as a prompt and 
available resource in all cases of danger. He should never attempt to take the 
lead of his guides, nor part from them, hut tu fahwn iu the exact tract 
prescribed, and pay the most scrupulous attention to every warning and 
suggestion which their experience so well enables them to fumisb. After a fell 


• Jn these cautionary remarks, the adrenttiroos epirit of our fair countrytromenisnottohe orerlookeds 
for so long as the latter are to be met with in ererypenlom situation in the Alps, it is but an act of com- 
mon gallantry on the part of the gentlemen to folloir at least, if they do not lead. “ If mothers and 
-daughters ” attempt and accomplish such feats — gwid nsn /acient magiilriT Within the last few years, 
C., a lady of high accomplishments and enterprUing spirit, has made the ascent of Mont Bianc. 

This throws M. de Saussure ipiite into the shade. 
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of snow, winch in these elevtted regions often takes place in the nudst of summer, 
the clefts and crevices in the ice, hemg partially concealed, render a Msit to the 
glaciers attended with imminent nsk Tlie same danger presents itself during 
the heat of the day, when the snow becoming too soft to support the feet, the 
adventurer smks at everj step, and meurs the hazard of dropping through, and 
becoming crystallized in one of tbe numerous chasms mth which the glacier is 
• so deeply scarred* Of this several melancholy instances are recorded 

The painful effect produced upon the eyes by a long walk over ice or snow, 
will be agreeably obviated by wearing a piece of black or green crape over the face, 
a precaution adopted by all who have ascended Mont Blanc, and m common use 
among the workmen who are employed on the Simplon In the valleys of Switzer 
land the summer heat is at times very oppressive and, to some, insupportable 
The only certain remedy for this inconvemcnce is to halt durmg these extremes, 
and contmue the route only during the early hours of the mormng, and 
again lu the cool of the evening In order to oppease the excessive thirst 
which so often torments the pedestrian m his passage through these sultry ^ alleys, 
we would recommend the common eflervescing powders, which he can mix at 
any of the dehcious spnngs nhidi gush forth on eveiy side, and will appreciate 
os a truly royal beverage The portable leathern cup, drawn from lus pocketfor 
the occasion, will present all the elegance and accommodation of a silver goblet 
It may not, however, be altogether imneccssiry to remind him, that he must 
neierdnnk this he\cf\se yrhen muck heated and fatigued, nor take immediate 
rest after drinking, but have the fate of Father FJondus before lus eyes, who, 
being warm with walking, greatly to the detnment of the convent of Enghel 
berg, drank of this cooling potation and died ’ Uncharitable surmises 
respecting the ingredients, it is true, have been circulated , but this, it is said, 
was the doing of some unconverted Huguenot, and therefore entitled to no 
credit in a question of such importance Some say the worthy fnor omitted to 
mmgfe a little in bis draught, others igain, that he jmngfed (oo 

much, and that the horschwasser was the fetal ingredient , but however that 
may have been, one thing only is certam, namely, that it was the “ friar’s 
last draught 

In addition to the comforts already suggested, we would advise the pedestrian 
to provide himself ivith a straw bat to protect him from the sun, and a hght 
umbrella — or, in place of the latter, with an oil silk cloak, which is not only a 
complete security in ramy weather, but also exceedingly comfortable when the 
wearer is exposed to the keen and searching wmds of the Alps Cloaks of this 
material are very hght, and may be bought for nine or ten flonns Those who 
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venture among the Alps for the first time, and who are not of very robust health, 
should by no means omit the precaution of taking a warm suit with them, to be 
used as occasion may require. The usual weight carried by the guides, is from 
thirty-five to forty pounds, or upwards ; so that the tourist may cany every con- 
venient change of raiment along with him, and thus provide against those sudden 
variations of weather and temperature wWch are the natural characteristics of 
those lofty regions. Besides the items already mentioned, there are a few others 
necessary for the complete equipment of the tourist ; but as our hints are frst 
swelling into pages, we must conclude for the present by referring him to tbe 
viva voce communications of some experienced adviser, and proceed with him on 
our projected route. 

Having thus far, as we trust, advanced sufficient arguments to put the traveller 
on his guard as to the dangers which may occasionally threaten him, if tmmindful 
of good counsel} we now hasten to open a new leaf, and introduce him to those 
retired cantons where, as we remarked in an early portion of this work, the 
Switzer retains the stamp of his native character unimpaired; and where the 
valour and patriotism with which histoiy' and tradition hare invested are 
still the active principles of his existence. We shall there converse with him at 
his own hearth, listen to the inspiring history of his ancestral achievements, 
survey his battle fields, participate in his patriotic enthusiasm, visit the shrine of 
Tell, and, gazing upon tbe sublime scenery around us, cease to wonder that so 
many thousands have imbibed bspiration from tbe same sight, and been impelled 
to the performance of deeds which have secured her liberties, and give a sacred 
character to the soil of Smtzeriand. 


CANTON 0¥ TESSl'N, OR TICINO 


“ Hne beaut; and primeTa) nature dtreU: 

Ever'green Ibresta— fountains ever clear 

UauDts of tbe folded muse— boir shall I tell 
Tbe transport ye inapbe in stranger’s ear!" 

From the Ponte Crevola, which closes the pass of the Simplon, we proceed 
snccessisely through Dome d'Ossola, Vaia. Vogogna; and, at Bareno, embark 
npon the lucid waters of the Logo Maggiore. We shall not detain the reader by 
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jmj studied dcscnption of this beautiful lake, or of the pal iccs which, as if con- 
jured up b) the wand of enchantment, cmtt^c from its surface, and, with their 
thousand accompaniments of natural and artificial embellishments, recal to the 
•pcctator’s mind the classic fables of Armula and the Ilcspcndcs The sccncrj 
of tlm lake, as we ascend from the islands to re-enter the Conftdcntion at 
Bnssago, is perfectly Italian m character, cx(]uisitcl_> beautiful, and presents 
the strongest contrast that can be well imagined, with the scenes of grandeur 
and desolation through which vc Ime just passed rrofuscly scattered along 
Its sleep romantic shores, towns, aitlagcs, aillas, cpnvcnts, churches, and cas 
tellated rocks, follow in quick succession, and fill up a picture such as no other 
portion of Itals can exhibit I'orcsts of luxuriant chestnuts oaershadow the 
flanks of the enclosing mountains, and, embrowned li\ the fcraid summers of 
Italj, contrast well with the aerdant pasturages of Swilrtrland 
Passing the remains of some castcllatid edifices which stretch into the lake, 
we regain the Swiss frontier, at Bnssago, ami, gliding along lliat portion of 
die waters arluch pass under the distinctive appellation of the Lake of Locarno, 
land at the small town of Magadino, — near the entrance of the Ticino into 
the lake, where the steam boat, now pi) mg, has its dailj receipt and discharge 
of company Opposite this station, the avhite buildings of Locarno skirling 
the lake, and the convent of ^fadonna del Sasso croivning the eminence bejund, 
add much interest, and some artificial touches of great cfTict, to the natural 
picture Tlie deep c-cruloan tint of the water, the brightness of the sk), the 
balmy freshness sshich is cierj instant wnftcd from a soil where the fig, the 
orange, the olnc, ami pomegranate reach iiiaturit), stamp a luxuriance and 
serenity upon the scene, which surprise and fasanato every stranger Several 
buildings of taste and elegance still bearcudonce of the prospent) winch shone 
upon Locarna m its better daj , but the population is atrj thin compared 
with its ancient census, and, at most, counts but thirteen liundred inhabitants 
Situated on the western shore of the Lake Maggiorc, and defended from the 
keen blasts of the north, by a natural rampart of mountains, it enjojs a 
delicious, fcrtilt, and exceedingly mild climate Iht. spnng commences with 
March, the fields produce two crops, and, planted with elms at iiitcnnls of 
eight or nine feet, to which the vines are trained, the clTect is strikingly pic 
turesque 'Were the industr) of the inhabitants freed from the stagnating 
influences around, and directed into some remunerating channel, Locarno might 
still present a picture of happiness and prospent) , but the obstacles which 
oppose the duo exercise and employment of those ample resources wlncli 
Providence has placed at their disposal, ore at present a dead weight upon 
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inaustrj'. Their principal trafEc consists in wheat and ivine, aided by the 
manufacture of clocks, hats, and strong cloths. Of the public buildings, the 
cathedral and three convents are the chief; of the latter, that of the Franciscans 
is the most remarkable. Belon^g to the same order, is the Madonna del 
Sasso,* which commands in its natural position one of the finest 'I'iews in Italy. 
The vineyards around this eminence are particularly luxuriant. In consequence 
of the steam-boat lately launched upon the lake, and the great increase of tr^c 
and tourists to nhich that epoch has given rise, Magadino seems fast rising into 
importance. The same agreeable testimony is presented wherever this great 
medium of intercourse has been established. — It was in the bailiwick of Locarno 
that, during the middle of the sixteenth century, the reformist party mustered 
so stiong ; and where Lelius and Faustus Socinus promulgated a creed far more 
liberal than those of Zuinglius and Calvin. They ivcre both, however, expelled 
the counti:}’, and their adherents sentenced to banishment or death. Beccaria 
next presented himself as a distinguished teacher of the evangelical doctrines in 
Locarno 5 hut the governor, who was of the catholic persuasion, caused him 
also to he imprisoned till a band of reformists, having assailed bis castle, 
forced him to consent to Beccaria’s liberation. Hereupon the governor, 
empowered hy the seven catholic confederate cantons, issued an order for oil 
conformists to attend mass; while those who refused to comply were sentenced 
to outlawry. Various scenes of mutual persecution and retaliation followed, 
till at last it was resolved to banish the whole body of reformists from Locarno. 
A decree was accordingly pronounced to this efiect, in March, 1555, and one 
himdred and fifty of the reformists were summoned to the Town-hall, to hear, 
in silent submission, the passing of the sentence. No sooner had it been 
pronounced, than the Pope’s nuncio, says the historian, precipitately entered 
the hall, and indignantly exclaimed : — “ This is loo mild a sentence. The 
exiles must he stripped of their property, nay, even of their children!” The 
catholic deputies, however, whose hearts were more susceptible of humanity 
than that of the minister of God, shrunk from the thought of such cruel 
severity, saying ; — " We never reverse a sentence once pronounced 1 ” Accord- 
ingly this unhappy hand of exiles were driven from their homes, and compelled, 
at this inclement season, with their wives and young children, to cross the 
dreary and dangerous defiles of the Alps, and crave an asylum from the 
charity of strangers, hlore than a hundred of this proscribed colony, among 


• Tlie 1 ien is taken from tlie edge of a tavtne looking towards Bellmzona— the termination of the 
Lake is seen, and the Ticino gleaming as it winds along the level plain to enter the Lake. 
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whom were manj affluent and learned men — such as Orelh, iluralt, and 
others — were welcomed wth true chnstian benevolence at Zvmch, where 
their families are distinguished to the present daj It is vrorthy of remark 
that this simple act of expatriation, the art of weavnng silk was first introduced 
into Zunch , nulls and dyeing houses established , and so much contributed 
thereby to the industry and prosperity of the town, that its celebrity was soon 
extended far bejond the hmjts of Switzerland 
From hfagadino to Lugano, the road crosses Monte Cenere, and de«cends 
the course of the torrent of Agno, as far as the village of Taveme, where it 
branches off to the left The scenery, as we approach Lugano, becomes exqui- 
sitely luxunant, and in character purely Itahan From the road immediately 
overlooking the town,* we made an involuntary hilt, as the splendid view 
which that point afforded suddenly opened upon us — enriched with luxuriant 
vineyards, through which the white buddings of the town rose in fine rchef— 
the lake expanded like a inuror, and reflected on its glassy surface the num- 
berless beauties, natural and artificial, with winch the shore is embellfshed , 
while Mont Salvadore rose on the nght, and threw a chastening shadow 
over the whole scene The surrounding mountains — of the third order— are 
riclil^ VTOoded vnth chestnuts , vrhile tlie plain offers an assemblage of every 
feature essential to the constitution of beautiful and picturesque landscape- 
vineyards, meadows, orchards, gardens— scenes of beauty and fertihty present 
themselves on either hand, while spacious villas, embowered m almond, olive, 
fig, and mulberry trees occupy every height, and give to the already ammated 
picture the luxuries of art and the elegance of refined life There was an 
air of bustle and commercial actmtj m the squares and streets of Lugano, 
which was peculiarly agreeable after the scenes of mental stagnation through 
which we had just passed This town is an entrepbt for all merchandize 
received or sent across the St Gothard, and jn this manner a spint of 
industry and emulation is kept constantly on the alert The domesDc manu- 
factures Consist of silk and tobacco, which are the most considerable After 
these may be mentioned those of hats, tanneries, and various printing estab- 
lishments — one of which issues every Monday the Gazette — H Comere del 
Ceresio In the neighbourhood are several forges of copper and brass, also some 
establishments, where silk is manuiactured by michiiierj of a highly ingemous 


' Out t lew taken from this point where tl e bu Idings seem to repose in the hosom of the Lake 
htont ^aUadoTC ts consp cuous on the nght, mtb a chapel on the sumni t while on tl e left the Lake 
recedes lovrards Porlozza 

V 
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construction. The great annual fair is held about the middle of October. 
The inhabitants are computed at three thousand seven hundred, or upwards. 
The environs aboiuid in delightful promenades, all commanding objects and 
situations of great beauty or interest. Boating on the lake is a favourite 
pastime, and frequent parties are made to visit the caves hollowed in the 
rocks of Monte Caprino, where the cool air from the mountain preserves its 
extraordinary freshness during the greatest heats, of summer. The ascent to 
Salvadore is steep, but rich in prospect, and much frequented by pilgrims. 
The collegiate church, situated upon a small eminence, is remarkable for the 
ornaments on its principal entrance. 

The Val-Levantine, another extensive district of this canton, consists of 
three divisions ; the first, comprising the Valleys of Bedretto, Tremola, and Ca- 
naria : the second, the intermediate portion between the defile of Platifer and 
that of Chironico; the third, which enjoys the full advantage of an Italian 
climate in soil and produce, extends from Giomico to the Lago Maggiore. 
These Ihree divisions comprehend all that can be imagined as characteristic of 
the severity of winter, the verdure of spring, with the beauty and abundance 
of summer and autumn. The whole valley is rich in subjects of natural history, 
and rife in political recollections. In remote times, the Upper Levantine formed 
the bed of a lake, which, by the bursting asunder of the rocky barrier within 
which it occupied a natural crater, was suddenly drained, and thereby submitted 
a new territory for tbe ambition of man. 

The mountain which, in 1512, fell across the Val-Blegno and blocked up the 
course of the river, gave origin to a lake which, after accumulating for two hun- 
dred years, at length burst its confinement, and sweeping every thing before it 
into tbe Lago Maggiore, added one more to the events of 1814 — a momentous 
epoch for these valleys. 

The ground beUveen Giomico, Chiggiogna, and Faido, is famous as the scene 
of the first victory which, by an ingenious device, carried the terror of the Swiss 
arms into Italy, The circumstances are briefly these : — Some Jlilanese subjects 
baring one day ventured to fell Umber in the Val-Levantine, a party of young 
men from Uri crossed the St. Gothard, and commenced a course of retaliation 
by pillaging the nearest rillages. This outrage, instead of being prevented, was 
encouraged by the canton of Uri, and followed by a declaration of war against 
tbe Duke of Milan, an enterprise in wlucb they called upon their confederates 
for support. Die latter, failing in their endeavours to effect a reconciliation, 
>et unwilling to abandon tbeir allies in a moment of no ordinary danger, 
despatched a body of troops to tbeir assistance. In the meantime Borelli, the 
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Milanese general, marched \vith a strong force up the Ticmo, to give a timely 
and effectual check to this invasion Hie Siviss advanced guard, consisting of 
only SIX hundred men, lay at Giormco, where the main body of the confederates, 
about ten thousand strong, was shortly expected Borelh, however, saw the 
advantage thus offered, and resolving to push on the attack before the expected 
reinforcement should arrive, made a rapid advance at the head of Ins best 
troops This was late in December, while the frost was intense , and the Swi'^s 
havm" caused the waters of the ^lano to overflow the meadows, the latter 
were speedily covered with ice, upon which, having supplied themselves with 
cramp irons, the men of Un took their stand, and calmly awaited the attack 
Along this slippery surface the Alilanese continued to advance with cautious and 
faltenng steps, while the firm footed Swiss rushed suddenly down upon them, and 
with their trifling force easily overthrew their tottenng battahons, of whom 
fifteen thousand fled before a force of six hundred Milan was constrained to 
purchase peace by making ample indemnification, and recognising the nght of 
Un to the Val Levantine, as a perpetual fief, on condition that a wax taper, 
weighing three poimds, should be presented annually to the cathedral of Milan 
Frischhans Theihg, commander of the Lucerne troop on this day, in acknow 
ledgment of the effect with which be wielded his two handed sword, acquired 
from the Milanese the name of the exterminating angel 

The canton of Tessin, — the most southern of the Helvetic Confederation, and 
wedged in between tbe Austrian and Sardinian states, — ^possesses a terntory of 
fifty three square miles, with a population of ninety thousand It is com 
posed almost exclusively of valleys, extending their ramifications along the 
southern flank of the Alps, and, with the exception of the plam and lake of 
Lugano, all opening into the pnncipal valley watered by the Ticino Belbnzona, 
Lugano, and Locarno, are, each in its turn and for a period of six years the 
three capitals of the canton, which is divided into eight districts, and these 
again, into thirt) eight circles In this canton are comprised the Val Levantine, 
irhich, pnoir to the rutirfcrCron, was sufiject to i/hr, ami seven Zftriran bsthmeks 
four of which, Lugano and Ixicamo, Alendnsio and Val Maggior, belonged to 
tlie twelve first cantons , wlule tbe three others, Belhnzona, Val Riviera, 
and Val Blegno, were subject to the cantons of Un, Schwytz, and Unterwald 
Dimng the late revolution, owing to some want of accustomed vigilance on the 
part of the Swiss, the small town of Campione, although entirely inclosed by the 
district of Lugano, was incorporated with the Milanese femtoiy The greater 
portion of tlie Lake of Lugano, and Ae higher part of that ofMaggiore — or the 
Lake of Locarno, as it is called — belong to this canton 
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Tlje inhabitants are all of Italian extraction, the small German commune of 
Bosco excepted; and, in their moral and physical character, exhibit all those 
peculiarities which give such marked distinction to the Cisalpine race. Could 
advantage of situation, variety of resources, fertility of soil, benignity of climate, 
or beauty of scenery, constitute a happy people, those of Tessin might rank with 
the happiest in existence. But all these arc insuflicicnt to effect this “one great 
end and aim;” and he who, os a true philanthropist, traverses tliis terrestrial 
paradise, as it has been described, must look patiently and prospectively to that 
great moral revolution, which is slowly, hut not less surely, advancing, and 
which will ultimately develop the true interests and vindicate the proper dignity 
of man. 

Agriculture, the breeding of cattle, and the transport of merchandise across the 
Alps, are the chief employment of the industrious classes ; wliile hunting, fishing, 
tlie manufacture of silk, straw, &c,, os well as the numerous forges in districts where 
mining is carried on, ^vc extensive facilities to others. But the same propensity 
to indolence, which wo have noticed elsewhere, lays a painful embargo on the 
progress and interests of agriculture. Instead of profiting hy the natural advan* 
tagesof.soil and climate to raise an abundance of corn and wine, the majority 
of the natives prefer passing their winters and summers, or even whole years, 
abroad, following the precarious chances of their calling from town to town,* 
while the labours of the Gold entirely devolve upon superannuated men, or are 
consigned, os they often entirely arc, to the hands of women and children. In 
this manner the natural fertility of the soil is, in a great measure, lost, while 
those who return home from time to time, impart too often a taste for those 
foreign habits, vvluch, as the fruits of a wandering life, are alike inimical to 
the morals and domestic industi/ of their fellow-citizens. 

The Catholic is the exclusive form of worship throughout the canton, which, 
in its ecclesiastic relations, forms part of the dioceses of ililan and Como. Tlie 
business of public instruction is entirely conducted by monastic authority. 
Religious communities are numerous and flourishing, and, like the specimen 
presented in the Madonna del Sasso, often singularly commanding and picturesque. 

In its civil affairs the canton acknowledges no exclusive privileges. Seventy- 
six deputies, representing the entire body of the people, and headed by a lan- 
dainman, or chief magistrate, exercise supreme authority, and, as the great 
council of the canton, take cognizance of all that concerns its domestic policy. 
From this body are chosen the eleven members who form the council of state, 

• The« adventurers are to fae found everynbere oa the continent, under the name of plasterers, buitderv, 
tailors, chimney-sweepers, voiluTten, shephnds, basket-maker!, chocolate-makers, pedlars, couriers, &e. 
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invested vath the executive and administiative authonty, and the supreme 
tnbunal composed of durteen judges The contingents in troops mid money 
required from the canton in case of war, are 3,700 men and 74,000 francs — a 
proportion, according to the articles of the confederation, of two men in every 
hundred souls 

The beautiful and classic nver from whidi this canton has its name, issues 
from one of the small lakes on the St GotharS, and is greatly augmented by the 
nval branch, which takes its source near the hospice of Acquat, and joins the 
former at Airolo Traversing the canton through nearly its whole extent, it falls 
into the lago Maggiore, at Magadino , emerges again at Sexto , and finallj , 
after watering another territory, loses itself m the Po at Pavia 

Nothing can surpass the beauty and variety of scenery which fasemate the 
travellers attention as he slowly descends Monte Cenere, and enters the Val 
Levantme, where the rarest productions of Italy are strewn profusely around him 

}I«re fru t ssd flower tbe self same bestows 
And culiureless ibe grape s tree oectar flows 
Here twice (be peasant boards Ifls ripened theares 
And crowns bis w nler w th uofad ng learet. 

In all that respects climate, architecture, soil, produce, population, social habits, 
and costume, the approach to BelUnzona is purely Italian The grand *and 
imposing feature in the distance is the great castle, formerly the Castel d Un 
backed by two other commanding fortresses, — tbe castles of Mezzo, and Sasso 
Cotbaiio,— from all of which the views are exceedingly picturesque * Durmg 
the sovereignty of the three cantons, these fortresses were respectively occupied 
as olRaal residences by the baihfis of Un, Schwytz, and Unterwalden Towering 
gradually one behmd the other, these castellated emmences give an air of 
strength and importance to the whole scene, while recent embellishments, 
enhancing every natural advantage, and appeanng under numerous stnkmg 
combmations, £(I up the picture, and leave upon the mind an impression at once 
pleasing and permanent The houses m style and accommodation, umte the two 
recommendations of elegance and solidity, and exhibit a hberal portion of archi 
tectural ornament, painting, and sculpture The cathedral, which is esteemed 
the finest in the canton, is much admired for the impressive grandeur of its 
fa 9 ade, its nch marble altar pieces, and several fine pamtings which escaped the 
epoch of revolutionary plunder Hie town contains various monastic and other 
ecclesiastic estabhshments Public instruction is confided to a select number of 

* The View iHnstraUve of tb s subject » taken frem the south, and shows the castles in tbcir 
Rlative positions. 
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Benedictine monks, under the immediate sanction of the convent of Emsiedeln, 
and comprises Latin, Italian, Gennan, geography, natural lustory, and rhetoric. 
The charge of female education is committed to the nuns of St. Ursula, who, as 
weU as several other sisterhoods, possess nunneries in the to^vn and neighhour- 
hood. In the immediate suburb is the votive chapel of St. Paul, or, as it was 
called by the confederates, the red church, built to commemorate the sanguinary 
conflict fought in this vicinity on the 30th of June, 1423, and which may he thus 
briefly recapitulated. 

The Duke of Milan, still smarting from his recent losses in troops and 
territory, being suddenly apprised that the Swiss confederates had made over 
the whole Levantine to the barons of Saxe, hereditary lords of Bellinzona, for 
a very inconsiderable sum, and failing to eflect a coimtcr-treaty with them on the 
terms he had offered, made a precipitate march into the disputed district, took 
Bellinzona by a coup-de^matn, laid the whole territory under contribution, and 
compelled the inhabitants to take an oath of allegiance to him as their rightful sove- 
reign. In the mean time, the Confederates, who were disunited among themselves, 
could offer no prompt or efficient aid, and, for a time, the Milanese were suffered 
to retmn undisputed possession of the whole valley. At length, however, having 
mustered their troops — though greatly inferior to their opponents in every 
essential, save personal courage— -they once more crossed the St. Gothard, and 
encountered the Milanese force on the plrins of Arhedo, where they m^tained 
a desperate struggle from morning till night, and succeeded in restoring the 
captured province to Sts owner. This done, and leaving a small garrison in the 
Val-Levantine, they repossed the Alps ; but as the tidings of this dear-bought 
victory preceded them across the St. Gothard, it became a subject, not of 
patriotic triumph, hut of public regret and lamentation. Among the fatal list 
of those who on this day had shed fresh 6clat on the Swiss name, were the 
landamman and standard-bearer of Uri, and the amman and standard-bearer of 
Zug. The latter having fallen at the head of his troop, with the standard firmly 
grasped in his hand, one of his sons drew it from under bis father’s body, waved the 
bloody ensign exultingly over the heads of his battalion, renewed the charge with 
impetuosity, and falling, covered with wounds, resigned the sacred trust to one of 
his intrepid comrades, by whom it was home in triumph through the enemy’s ranks. 

The mortifying results of thisSrictory were shortly after soothed and compen- 
sated by an act of singular heroism on the part of Peterraann Rysig, who, at the 
head of five hundred Swiss, scaled the St. Gothard, attacked and expelled the 
M i l a n ese from the Val-d’Ossola, garrisoned the place with his own intrepid hand, 
and maintained his ground in face of the whole concentrated force of Milan. 
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THE ORISONS, OR GRAUBUNDTEN 

I>ura vitis, et dura fide, dntissima Eede.'’~— N olxer lg BogtiE. 

** La Nature laaritre, en cm affreux clinsats 

Ne produit, au )iea dVir, du fer et dea aoldats. 

Tout con front It^nssi n’oflre aux desirs de I'homme 
T Hien que puuse tenter Tavaiice de Rome.” — ZuGLAVstir. 

Resuming our route towards the Bernardino, we continue up the Val-Leyantme 
till we arrive at the bridge of the Moesa; then, turning to the right, and passing 
through Lumino and Monticello, cross the Grison frontier at San Vittore, and, 
entering the delidoud valley of Misocco, ascend the course of the river, which 
divides it through its whole extent. A little beyond Roveredo are seen the 
castles of Calanca and Grono~the former above Santa-Maria. Richness of 
scenery and fertility of soil are strikingly associated in this valley, where, at small 
pmnsjvmtage and harvest yield their liberal treasures; and yet where the peasant, 
surrounded by luxury and abundance, seems poverty-stricken, and doomed to 
vritness a prosperity in which be has small share. The poUente, or flour of 
Indian com, and chestnuts, aie the chief articles of food among the lower classes. 
The chestnut cake, such as we hare tasted it, is both palatable and wholesome ; 
nhile the chestnuts, simply roasted, serve as a good substitute for potatoes, 
^vhich, in other cantons, enter so largely into the common diet. The com and 
^vine, though excellent in quality, are stOl insufficient for home consumption ; 
but the natural resources are far from being employed to their full extent, and, 
under better management, might be made to double, in many instances, their 
present supplies. Some of the peasants evince a degree of industry and per- 
severance nhich would acquire wealth and respectability for them in almost any 
other situation 5 but the general character is, it must be confessed, a natural 
" aptitude for indolence,” and a rooted indi^rence to what, on the opposite side 
of the St. Gothard, are objects of unwearied industry and ambition. Roth here, 
and among the Tessinese, the duties of religioft are constantly interrupting and 
curtailing the duties of labour ; and haring early imbibed the doctrine, that the 
business of the chapel is the cliief business of life, industry is virtually discouraged, 
superstition promoted, and the indolent taught to expect from a punctilious 
attendance at mass what they might earn in the field, or in the practice of any 
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creditable ait. But that which we attribute to tliem as a ntisfortune, tfiej quote 
and extol as their greatest merit, and inquire whctljer a life devoted to the 
punctual performance of religious observances, or a life spent in the pursuit and 
accumulation of wealth, is the most likely to ensure happiness?— a question 
which, inasmuch as it anticipates the answer, sets all reasoning aside, and leaves 
the querist in the full enjoyment of his native cheerfulness — the true panacea of 


all his privations. » 

Tlie pleasure vvith which we wind along the ^lisocco is not a little enhanced 
by the circumstance that we can rarely take in more than a small portion of tlie 
valley at once, and that every t«im opens some new vista, and throvvs some new 
feature into the picture. Surprise seems to increase with our progress, and the 
scene, ** ever changing, ever new,” still presents some fresh and harmonious 
combinations to stimulate the fancy and soften the heart. The characteristic and 
predominating features of tlie landscape are — romantic villages, gradually losing 
their Italian cast and colour— slopes, sprinkled mth cajtpanae, or pastoral cabins— 
towers — oratories— or mouldering chateaux, half concealed amid the deep 
luxuriance of chestnuts, and clustered with figs and mulberries. Above these, 
solitaiy spots of green pasture— like so many “ swat kernels" just bursting their 
shells— seen in glimpses through tlie dark forests of pines which usurp the 
higher or third region 5— cascades to numerous as to form a perfect chorus of 
torrents — at one moment dancing from rock to rock, at another descending in 
sheets of snow from some tall isolated rock— glancing tlirough the dense foliage, 
or by one bold and frantic leap plunging at once into the bed of the torrent 
which ploughs its way through opposing rocks, and the ever-accumulating dibrii 
from the mountains. On either hand, and seeming to embower the whole course 
of the Moesa, meadows, gardens, vineyards and orchards, blend their endless 
variety of tints, and, ivaviiig their rich and undulating masses of verdure over the 
road, delight and refresh the traveller with the two-fold luxury of shade and 
perfume. Cronming the whole, and shooting their white and glittering peaks 
into the horizon, the eternal glaciers appear in the distance, and tlirow the 
contrasted horrors of winter, and the flush and fruitfulness of summer, into the 
same picture. All these particular features combined, present a landscape of 
such mingled beauty and sublimity that the eye is bewildered by the very 
profusion in which it revels, and the mind excited and restless from the constant 


succession of objects upon which it has been so intensely exercised. 

The finest cascades in this '* valley of streams” are those of Cabiola, Soazza, 
and San-Giacomo. Tlie village of Soazza is peculiarly inviting, and sufficient of 
Itself to elicit from most tourists the bearty ejaculation of Hoc erat in votUI 
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Hie castle of Alisocco,* which next arrests onr attention, is finely perched on a 
bold rochy promontory overlooking the village of that name, and surrounded by 
rugged clifEs and precijuces, where numerous cascades, flashing and foaming 
through the dark foliage, chafe and swell the torrent of the Moesa, which roars 
at its base. Tins is justly esteemed one of the most striking views in the whole 
territory of the Grisons. The claims which this alpine fortress prefers to 
antiquity are strong, hut indefinite; inasmuch as its original lord, and the period 
of its erection, are subjects of merely plausible conjecture : hut the warlike pur- 
pose to which, in remote times, it has been applied, is abundantly evident in 
its commanding position, and must have made it a formidable barrier against 
every hostile inroad upon the Rhmtian territory. From the middle of the tenth 
to the close of the fifteenth century, Mbocco and its territory were held suc- 
cessively in fief of the see of Como, the barons or counts of Saxe, and the dukes 
of Milan 5 tlie latter of whom, the celebrated Trivulzio, resigned his feudal 
supremacy for a sum stated at twenty-five thousand fiorin«, paid by the in- 
habitants, who, from that period, became incorporated with the Gn'son league. 

In our progress through the upper district of the valley, which commences at 
this point, climate, scenery, produce, and populaUon, undergo a sudden and 
powerful transition. The vine disappears ; the mulberry and luxuriant chestnut 
are superseded by the pine ; every object presents a wilder or more romantic 
aspect 5 the fianldng rocks become more bleak and precipitous— the rushing of 
winds, and the roaring of cataracts, more audible and multiplied ; the frequency 
and freshness of the verdure interrupted and deformed with barren rocks, in 
whose crevices the dwarf-pine and rhododendron alone take root: the fine 
Madonna faces, too, winch at times met us in the lower valley, have here under- 
gone a wintry transformation, and proved that female beauty, like tropic flowers, 
requires a liberal share of soil and climate for its proper development. 

In point of volume, and in the height and savage characters of the rocky Lmn, 
over which it rushes, the fall of the Moesa, near San'Giacomo, is an object 
well worth contemplation. 

Througlt ihe tioUowed channel toUing- 
Cs rernt mWf teat atundet t 
Down ft goihe*— bnesbog— boihag— 

White with foam, and loud u thunder 
While o’er fbc frantic gulf below 
An iria flings her gbUenng bow ’* 

Beyond this the scene assumes a still more sombre and inhospitable aspect, and 
every step assures us of our proximity to the thrilling re^ons of winter. The 
• Our V’leir is taken Irmn the road, looking back upon Soarza. 
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Tillage of Bernardino, the last of the vallej, and placed on the confines of snowy 
solitudes, has nothing to recommend itheyondthe reputation of its mineral spring, 
which attracts many visitors during the summer, and lays claim to \irtues scarcely 
second, apparently, to those of St Moritz, and which we shall notice more 
critically in their proper place. From this viUage commences riie ascent in all 
its reality ; following the brink of the torrent, spanned hy a handsome and lofty 
bridge, which, with a long gallery to protect the road from the danger and 
ravage of avalanches, has a very impressive efTcct, as at once intimating the risk, 
and affording the shelter.* This forms one of the many striking instances which 
labour and ingenmty have devised for the safe conduct of the solitary traveller 
across this perilous defile, and which it is impossible to contemplate without a 
feeling of deep thankfulness for the lives it has already spared, and the dangers it 
has so happily obviated. 

The height of this pass above the sea is estimated at six thousand and thirty 
feet } and it would he difficult to imagine a scene more thoroughly desolate than 
here opens upon us, where the genial influence of season is unfelt, and the 
powers of vegetation consigned to an eternal blight The small lake which here 
forms the source of the Moesa, seems only to enhance the dreary aspect of the 
place, and, like the fabled Avemus, holds nothing living within its waters. 
Not a leaf, or flower, or shrub, exists on its border, and yet by that beautiful 
arrangement of Providence, so conspicuous in every department of the natural 
world, the never-fidllng stream discharged tom its bosom communicates beauty 
and fertility throughout its whole course. There appears a striking analogy, 
♦hough, perhaps, not generally noticed, between the circulation of blood in the 
animal system, and the circulation of the no less vivi^ing current through the 
intricate labyrinths of the natural world. Thus, the streams which are here filtered 
through icy caverns flow into the Mediterranean, and there evaporated, and in 
the form of clouds carried back and condensed in these elevated regions, descend 
once more in rain or snow — agrin to leap down in fertilizing streams to the plain, 
and perform the same revolutionary function of evaporation, condensation, and 
liquefaction. The nicely balanced proportions, and the exquisitely adjusted 
regularity with which this vital process is conducted, are beautiful illustrations 
of the beneficent designs of Providence in adapting those otherwise destructive 

• The View 5» taken at this point, looking hack lowanla Bernardince— the araLinche is seen in the act 
of fatling, which explains the nature of the galleiy. 

t By eeapoTadon die ocean loses many mfllions of gallona hourly: the hfediferTaneati, hy the seme 
process, it supposed to lose more than it recnscs from the Nile, the Tiber, the Rhone, the Po, and all 
the other rirers that fail into it. 
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phenomeaa to the wants and happiness of man The truth of this is still more 
forcibly impressed upon ns, Tihen nre reflect that even a momentary suspension 
of this law might prove fatal to the globe we inhabit, and derange the whole 
system of nature 

The sight of a human habitation erected near the margin of this dumial ]ahe, 
and designed as a house of refuge, is the only featime which breals and relieves 
the dreary monotonv of the scene • Here, daring those sudden humcanes to 
which every AJpme pass is less or more exposed travellers obtain shelter and 
refreshment , but as the journey across the col may be performed m a few hours, 
even by pedestrians, it seldom becomes a place of more than very temporary halt. 
By those who travel post, the journey between the two capitals of the Gnsons 
and Tessin may be performed m one day 

"While we stood shivenng m this gelid receptacle, waiting the result of a mde 
effort to repair a fracture of the pole and splinter bar of our drosgue, attention 
wa? durected to a group of three Tessmcsi, in earnest conversation, and who had 
just amred from the opposite side of the mountain Two of the party were 
apparently about the ages of twenty five and thirty — tho younger in a hunter s 
dress, the other in that of the upper class of eonfadtm, or small proprietors The 
third had the air and manner of one who enj<^ed <ome station of authority in his 
oivn valley , he spohe in a purer accent, and, by the reverent attention paid him 
by his two companions, it was evident he possessed tbeir respect and confidence 
The question agitated appeared to be one of no common import, and upon which 
the judgment of the cider was anxioualy appealed to Pietro, said he 
addressing the younger of his compamons, and m an impressive tone and 
manner, “ I entirely disapprove of your rash project — the path has been long 
impracticable — the lavonges are in motion— the humcane is not far from us — and 
these, and other insurmountable obstacles render it impossible for you to reach 
Calanca m the time and manner you propose ’ *' Then, padre rnto, said the 

hardy and athletic hunter, “ I am indeed miserable — if there be no path left in 
the way and time I propose, the path to happiness is for ever closed to Pietro 
Muratim" “ Carojiglio' rejoined the elder, m a sympathizing tone, “the 
curS will have assured her but this morning tliat there was nothing to appre 
hend — that, the report was unfounded — and that business alone detained you at 
Coire " “Yes — but will she believe himt will she be soothed — tranquil^" 
inquired the hunter, impatiently The elder made no reply but the third, who 
liad not yet spoken, admit ed that such efforts were hut too likely to fail to 
comfort her, and that one small hope alone would serve to keep her suspended 

• O tr V ew M uLfn at tbu pouK. look ng down tow*nI< the JlAeiaxaU 
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over tie brink of desp^. " And what is that hope ? ” eagerly inquired the other. 

The hope that the courier, who has now passed, and who will reach the rillage 
by midnight, will soften, or disproTC, the fearful catastrophe.” 

“And will this hope be realized? "Will the tidings now on the wing yield 
consolation or despair ? Has not the courier left the col wth the full assurance 
that the rumour was confirmed ?— that escape was impossible?”— The other was 
silent. “ And shall I hesitate then,” he continued, “ to run all haz^, when I 
refiect that even notP she has taken her stand on the bridge — there to watch till 
midnight— and then to sink under the first piercing salutation that shall reach 
her ear ? ” 

Comj}ianffo e jprendo jiarle alia tua ajjilizione i" replied the other, in a low and 
soothing tone, — ** How much then of agony,” resumed the former, “ would not a 
few hours — even a few minutes — spare her, could I by this much earlier reach 
my own door in the direction proposed — the only alternative left me 1“ 

“ My son, my son !” resumed the elder, “ the danger is imminent, and 'the 
adoption of such a course could not fail to ensure a calamity from which there 
could be no escape— the sacrifice of a life which the special interposition of 
Providence alone has so lately preserved ! ” A profound silence followed this 
appeal— but only for a fewseconds— during which the young hunter, covering bis 
face with his hands, and resting his head upon his knees, seemed as if he stru^led 
hard to overcome the emotion which now shook and agitated his whole frame. 

Then starting up with an air of pasrionate inspiration—" The dangers, "'said 
he, “ are nothing — life itself is nothing — and its loss only to be lamented when 
incurred in a had cause. But to lose that, which she will inevitably lose for me, 
unless I can yet outstrip the evil tidings now hastening towards her, is nothing, 
and, by tbe help of San Nicholas, I fnn and will follow the su^estions of heaven 
and my own heart ! " 

Thus saying, they both once more implored him to reflect. " Nay, my friend, 
forbid me not, I entreat you. "What I have so ’often dared as her lover, shall I 
now shrink from as her husband ? No ! And you, my father ! why dissuade that 
liusband from performing — os the last and most important duty of his life — what 
you yourself have so often performed for your pleasure as a hunter ? ” 

' Alas ! said the elder, “ that track is no longer what it was then—or, rather, 
the track is obliterated— the chasms are deep and treacherous — the precipices 
insurmountable — the torrents wluch thwart the course wild and impassable — and 
the boldest hunter in the Orisons is now a stranger to the ancient track. 
Refiect then, for an instant; a prudent and timely pause may spare more than 
one life.” 
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Distressed by the apparent inference, the young mountaineer lifted his eyes 
m mute, but expressive, appeal to the speaker, then m an impassioned tone of 
soliloquy, added “ In an hour of apparent security, and when all Santa Mana 
vverc makiug merry to receive them, she lost her father and brother but in the 
midst of apparent dangers — ^when all seems dark and discouragmg — heaven, in 
compensation, shall j et restore her husband, and spare a pang which this ill timed 
delay threatens to inQict Thus, then, I devote myself to her cause , ill should f 
requite her affection if I longer hesitated to defeat the messenger whose tidings 
to her are words of despair , 

“ Stay, my son, said the- veteran, as the former sprang to his feet , 
“ take my blessing upon thy headl Though I have dissuaded tliee mth the 
partial and selfish feelmgs of a parent, I now withdraw my objections go as 
thou wilt — dangers thou must encounter, and mayest overcome — but even 
these, appallmg as they seem, are yet less formidable than the excruaaUng 
suspense of the present hour, on wluch depends all the happiness of thy future 
da^s Co, then, in peace by the succour of heaven, and thy own prudence and 
intrepidity, we shall j et meet happily in the vale of Calanca ’ 

As these words were pronounced, a sudden gleam of joy gave new life and 
expression to his fine countenance , and the young athlete, pronouncing a hearty 
addio, rushed forward on his perilous journey 
** Poor boy’ ejaculated the elder, as his eyes could follow him no longer, 
*' may the blessmg of the Madonna del Sasso surround his steps, and conduct 
him m safety to his already despamug partner* ’ In this aspiration his com- 
panion devoutly participated, adding, “Ahi* short time indeed since her poor 
father and brother perished by an avalanche— the very day their presence was to 
have sanctioned her marriage with your son 

“ Alas ' rejomed the elder, “ and should the couner, with whom my unfor- 
tunate boy was expected, anticipate him — as it is but too probable he will — what 
must be the consequence ' — how shall a heart like bet’s bear up under the 
dreatffuf assurance tfiat the same calamity wfiicfi made her so fatefy an orphan, 
has also left her a bereav ed widow ! 

But here we were summoned to resume our seats, and put our recent repairs 
to the test — a movement which, though it mterrupted, did not dimimsh the 
deep interest awakened by the last ten minutes in the refuge of Bernardino , and 
we resolved, should we again visit the Italian side of the mountain, to male 
special inqmry after tlie hero of our digression, and learn the result of a conjugal 
devotion so truly noble 

To describe the descent towards the Htnter llhetn, would only be to 

7 
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recapitulate, in a great measure, what we Ijave already attempted in our general 
sketch of the savage grandeur which marked our ascent. The road preserves the 
same uniform and gentle inclination; and, by a long series of tourniquets, 
pursues its twisted and sinuous course from steep to steep, lessening— as much 
as human labour, skill, and ingenuity can lessen— the numerous dangen, in the 
various forms of avalanche, rock, and precipice, which severally overhang, block up 
or undermine the route, and threaten to assail us from below, as well as from above. 

After some progress downwards, tlfe valley of Ilintcr Rhein is suddenly 
descried — profoundly scooped out of the wild landscape beneath us ; and altliough 
not reposing ** like beauty’ in the lap of horror,” it forms a pleasing line of 
demarcarion between the regions of absolute chaos, and tliose destined for the 
support of life and vegetation. With the vale of Misocco still fresh in om: 
mind’s eye, the contrast forced upon our ^cw by the aspect of this— tie first 
valley of Switzerland, gradually developed — seemed as strongly marked as the 
respective boundaries of Tartarus and Elysium in the page of classic mythology. 

“Subac »cuu ailn, pracitia uotlique *axu. 

IltDC fttque hinc, vuue rvpta,** &e. 

The wild glaciers of the Rhine, like the diadem of on eternal ^vinter, frown on 
our left — now obscured, and now flickering through the subtil vapoun, 
suspended like azure drapery o^er their nigged and trackless precipices. 
Through the desolate and savage defile, and bounding over a succession of rapids 
which chum its water to foam, the Ain/er branch of the Rhine gushes riotously 
through the gorge, while the never-slumbering echoes spread and perpetuate the 
thunders of its course. 

“ Nudc niit oppMito nivibus <]e mente solutu, 

Et turpi ennas gurgite lolnt aquas.” 

The village of Hinter-Rhein appears Hke a mere speck in the vastness of the 
encircling mountains, which, by their frowning aspect, seem to express the 
reluctance they feel to tolerate the presence of man — addressing him at every* 
step with a ne plus ultra to his arabidon ! hlon, nevertheless, unintimidated by 
the awful voice, continues Ms encroadiments — entrencMng himself in the very 
preserves allotted to the mountain spirits — stru^Ung in the very grasp of 
annihilating power, he still grapples for supremacy’, and some fresh extent of 
his jurisdiction. 

Such a territory as tMs, and held by such a tenure, was a fitting cradle for the 
^irit of liberty and the healthful expansion of that glorious inheritance which, 
in the bleakest vale of Switzerland, are more inspiring than all the treasures of 
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the south. In a region like this, he who from infancy has imbibed health of 
mind and vigour of body by fearless exposure to the climate* and daily conflict 
with the elements, has bought independence at its highest price, and ensured its 
possession by the strongest of all bonds — ** the resolve to be free !" 

" Hos animat pamsc pieus, tt dulcis amena: 

. Libcrutis amor.“ 

In the early stage of otur descent we were gratified by the xmespected appear- 
ance of a Tdmmergheyer, Sailing through ^the air in solitaiy contemplation, he 
no doubt views with peculiar complacency those scenes where he is the only 
despot stifiered to levy his tribute at the expense of life — without, at least, 
incurring some personal risk in the exerdse of his tyranny. We have already, 
in an early portion of this work, alluded cursorily to the surprising strength and 
rapacity of this " scourge of the desert,** and the fact of its attacking even oxen 
in some parts of this canton. The war of extermination which the lammergheyer 
carries on against the chamois, is well described by Ramond. Like other 
despots, he requires an e.vclusive territory to subsist in, and it is rare that two of 
them are seen together in the same region : they would starve each other in a 
cotintry capable of supporting a multitude of their subjects. It is against the 
chamois — who has the same agility on the ice and rocks that the lammergheyer has 
in air — that he exerts his whole force and address. The former sports upon 
the toppling verge of precipices— -flies over distances, to the extremes of which 
it would seem that wings only should tran^mrt him. He scales summits so 
steep and sharp that their apex would not afford room for the feet of any other 
animal to rest upon s he precipitates himself from the pinnacles of rocks without 
fear of breaking his long springs of steel, and bounds over chasms which would 
prove an effectual harrier to any other animal. With such proofs of agili^, 
great strength must necessarily be conjoined; and these together render the 
chamois a prey by no means unworthy to exercise the exploits of this most 
formidable of birds. 

Rousing his victim in those retired and inaccessible valleys where the chamois 
pasture together, the lammergheyer attacks, frightens, and forces him to seek 
safety in flight. The rocks being the only resource of this timid animal, to these 
he appeals in his distress ; hut the vulture, still pursuing, compels him to 
continue his flight higher and higher. He vaults across the frozen snows, darts 
from summit to summit, until stqj^d short upon a shelving projection over 
some abyss, he has no alternative hut to free his ruthless adversary. Seemg his 
victim thus isolated, the lammergheyer employs a ruse de guerre — turns him round 
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and round, and makes a feigned swoop at him ; while the chamois, to parry these 
sham attacks, points Hs horns at the a^ressor, and endeavours to shew game. 
But at the instant he thus puts himself on guard, the very posture of defence 
makes liis equilibrium extremely critical; the lammergheyer now boldly advancing, 
hurls him by a stroke of his powerful wing to the base of tlje precipice, and 
dropping down after him, with all the self-importance of a rictor, fmishes the 
business by a stroke of his heak, and enjoys the feast in lus own way. 

During the spring, avalanches are not unfrequent in tliis stage of the descent, 
where, a few years ago, the landamroan of Roveredo, and another, passengers by 
the Coire diligence, were lost in one.* 

Pursuing our course along the deep gorge and capricious windings of the 
Rheinwald, the stern features of German Switzerland become more and more 
developed; the mountain-slopes are covered with the brightest turf; the pme 
forests extend their shadowy ramiBeations along the steeps ; and, crossing the 
torrent, the simple white-washed church, and the twenty neat Swiss cottages, or 
up\vards, which compose the hamlet of Hlnter-Rhein, attest our actual presence 
in the land of Tell. 

From this village— enjoying a cool elevation of near five thousand feet, with a 
six weeks* or two months’ summer— the valley slopes gently through Naufanen, 
towards the hamli't, or rather town, of Splugen ; and, in that space, makes a 
descent of nearly four hundred feet. The interval is filled up with scenes of 
great pastoral beauty, In which the sterile and even terrific features of our 
previous route are softened down into the verdant and picturesque. The town 
of Splugen consists of from forty-five to fifty houses — several of these very hand- 
some — with rather better than three hundred inhabitants, and being the point of 
junction between the two great roads from Italy, presents an agreeable air of 
commercial prosperity. The quarries in the neighbourhood afford various 
specimens of excellent marble, of which the white is in high repute among 
sculptors, and considered as little, if at all, inferior to that of Carrara. The 
inhabitants, like those of Hinter-Rhein, are all of German extraction, and 
profess the doctrine of the reformation. The covered bridge which here spans 
the Rhine — the View of which is lakmi from the opposite side, looking towards 
the church and the inn — is a fine specimen of pontifio architecture, as it prevails 
in Switzerland. 

Here the magmficent route which conducted us across the Bernardino becomes 
identified with that over the Spleen — the union of which, along the Rhine, 

The passenger* « ere watkuig when the elarm wm ghen, and two were »wept off in its course.— 
nROCKSDOS. 
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forms the great lino of social and commercial intercourse with Coire, Wallenstadt, 
the lake of Constance, German) on the nght, tlie whole course of the Rhenish 
provinces to the ports of Holland, and, m a word, between tlic shores of the 
Levant and the German Ocean 

The important question of opening tins new pa«s, winch had previously been 
only practicable for beasts of burden, nas deaded and acted upon in the 
course of 181G Down to the period t\hich, ten )cars pnor to this, witnessed 
the completion of the great routes over Mont Ccnis and the Simplon, the 
jiasses over the Brenner and Tende were the only media of transport upon which 
wheel-carnages could he employed But now tliat peace was re-estabhshed, 
national prejudices subsiding, and n spint of commercial enterprise revived, 
the Gnsons, pursuing a line of policy which reflects the lughest credit upon 
them, entered into engagements for carrying their plans into efftet As a con- 
tribution towards the expense of the enterprise, the canton of Tessm, whose 
interests were so completely involved m the success of the measure, agreed to 
advance two hundred thousand francs, and to chuge theznsches mth the extra 
expense of completing and improving that portion of the route which connects 
the Gnson frontier with BcUinzona This bbcral oHlr, however, was met by 
numerous interruptions and objections on the part of Austria, and every means 
employed to defeat a measure which, if once carried, could not fad most 
materially to dimmish tlie amount of revenue loUccted on tlie Splugen Thus 
influenced, the Tessincse rescinded tlieir previous engagements in due form, and 
now, obstinately blind to their own domestic prosperity , opposed with vigour 
what at first they had so wvrmly espoused Similar experiments were tried upon 
the Gnsons, but they — ncitlicr concihated by flattery, nor intmudated by 
threats — were plam spoken on the subject, and stated, in terms not to be ims 
understood, that should tlicy be subjected to farther interruption in the prosecu 
tioti of a plan so obviously framed, not on selfish principles, hut for the general 
encouragement of industry and commerce, they vvoidd rctahatc by closmg the 
route over the Splugen — so far, at least, as it came within their jurisdiction 
This argument of course ended the diplomacy the works proceeded with 
aUenty under the direction of Pocobelli a native company, formed after the 
Lnghsh fashion, fiubsenhed liberally la sliares wlnJe the Sardinian government 
continued to advance numerous subsidies dunng the progress of the works, besides 
pernuttmg the free importation of gram into the Gnsons * 

* The people of the canton ttI o I ved on tlte 1 ne of the preiectcd ratd advanced CO 000 Sn ss/rancs 
and the king of Sard nia in whom the project fiwmJ * iridy advocate by a Convention made in 1813 with 
the government of the Gruone conenh ted 280 Ct,0 frauce, a gum wl ch was aRerwards extended to 
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After six years’ labour, bept up ivith great skill and activity, and often under 
circumstances of much personal risk, ns well as physical difficulties, this magni- 
ficent route was finally opened in 18^4, and is now one of the best and safest 
thoroughfares of the Alps.* 

Resuming our route from the Splugen, we gradually descend towards the 
gorge of the Roda, pass the Tillage of Suvers on the left, and, crossing the river 
on a truly Alpine bridge, enter this gloomy defile. Here the Rhine, tortured in 
its imprisoned hoimdaries, buffeted, slruggling, and covering the rocks witli its 
spray, hounds on and downward from rock to rock in a succession of wild-cataracts 
which it is impossible to contemplate without feelings of terror and astonishment. 
The volume of water compressed in its tempestuous channel — formed by a dark 
and irregular chasm, overshadowed by a dismal cliaos of rocks, and logs of pine — 
relieved only by the flashing waves — the roar and reverberation of the caverns, 
as they greedily imbibe and boisterously eject the headlong stream, form 
altogether a scene which few imaginations can exaggerate. 

Tlie entrance to this defile opens tlirough an arcbvvay of about seventeen yards 
long, and hewn out of the rock. Looking back from tliis gallery, tlie course of 
the Rhine, with the foot-bridge across it, and the village of Suvers, already men- 
tioned, present a scene at once pastoral and highly picturesque. Proceeduig 
along the brink of the torrent, the din and discord are sensibly augmented ; huge 
pines, bleached and mutilaled by tlie storm—tliCTe arrested by opposing rocks, 
and here floating singly, or in shivered Cragments, upon the torrent — bespeak its 
increased impetuosity ; and, following the sound, wc soon behold tlie whole stream 
hurried by one impetuous plunge over a ledge of precipitous rocks — dissipated jn 
a cloud of spray-^ — and boiling up like steam from an immense cauldron. The 
grand and imposing effect of this scene, however, is produced rather by the wild 
and savage character of its accompamroents than by the fall itself, which, in point 
of height, is inconsidenable,’ but the great voJume of tlie water, aod fie thunder 
and precipitation with which it descends, strike the spectator as peculiarly bold, 
and even terrific. 


395,000 j and furilier agreed to allow tlie annual (ruisit; free of du^, of 30,000 quintals of grain and rice 
from Sardinia into the Orisons : he also tendered his good offices and interference vrhercrer thej could be 
employed in aid of the enterprise .... The expense of Gonsiructing this road (twenty-four leagues in 
extent), including compensarioo fo the coapnetort oo in hn^ did not amount to 80,000!. sterilo?-— 
IlROCtEDOli’s £rcKriloM m (Ae jf/pt. 

• In March, 1799, General Lecourhe marched ha detachment across the Bernardino, an enterpri>e 
which at that period presented obstacles to the progress of an army which subsequent labour and ingenuity 
have greatly obviated. 

t 1h« Vtew Kiustrative of the scene here ptesented is taka, from this point. 






In tie midst of tliis dreary gorge human industry has also found means of occu- 
pation and profit, in the preparation of charcoal and the management of saw- 
mills, where the trees felled in the upper stages of the mountain, and lowered 
by a purposely constructed slide,* are shaped and sawed into planks. 

At the extremity of the Yal-Fcrrara, the road is carried over a stupendous 
cataract of the Aversa, where the latter falls into the Rhine. The castle of 
Barenhurg, as' we enter by an angulated descent into the valley of Schams — 
Sexamniensis — harmonizes well Avith the scene which now loses its austere 
aspect, and softens into the picturesque. The extent of this %alley is about two 
leagues, bounded on tbe south by the Rlieinwald, and on the east by the Val- 
Ferrara ; the natives are Protestants, and speak Romanche. It is remarkable for 
a breed of goats, wth horns like tbe cbamois, and uniting, to a certain extent, 
the appearance and peculiarities of tlie two. Hie Castellasch, above Clugien, 
the old church of Mathom, and the environs of the village of Lohn, are con- 
sidered as offering the most striking and characteristic points of view. The view 
from Mont Beverin is most extensive. Nearly half way between the Rofia and 
Via JIala, the neat little town of Andcer, containing upwards of four hundred 
inhabitants, offers a pleasing reception to the traveller who would make a day's 
halt between the two gorges, and survey the numerous beauties which that short 
space embraces. 

Among the numerous scenes presented to us in the sublime solitudes of the 
Alps, or which the strength of imagination had invested with peculiar hprror, 
that of the Via ^lala stands fortli in fearful preeminence. It seems, indeed, the 
vestibule of desolation, conducting us into the very jaws of liorror, and plunging 
us into tlie seeming prednets of a nether world. Much had been told us by 
preceding travellers of tliis defile, and much had been read and fancied of the 
dismal gorge, the precarious precipice, and the boiling whirlpool at its base— but 
all these fell short of the reality, and all previous imaginings became effaced by a 
personal investigation. Tbe materials, it is true, are every where the same, but 
here they are so wildly arranged, so peculiarly grouped and disposed, as to form 
a picture which, perhaps, has no parallel among those awful recesses which have 
liitherto been thrown open for the convenience or the curiosity of man. 

The interval between the bridges is the point where the distinctive features of 
this defile are more especially concentrated, and where the Demon of the Gorge 
manifests his presence by the display of every attribute that can surprise, startle, 
or appal, the spectator. The yawning avenue through which we slowly advance 

* A psrUcutar account of these timber ra)l>rpsds— their construction, and relocit; of com eyance— mil 
»Iiori)y be given la our description of the Slide of Alpnach. 
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The length of this defile is about three miles, every rood of which presents the 
wildest combinations, and, in the sombre twilight, opens upon the sohtary 
pilgrim like the “ region of the shadow of death." As a point where all its 
peculiar features are assembled in a single coup-tTml, it is customary to halt on 
the arch of the middle, or Patten-bnick, and from its narrow parapet to throw 
pieces of rock into the Rhine which, at a depth of several hundred feet, appears 
diminished to a thread of foam. Here tlie sides of the chasm are so perpen- 
dicular, that a stone let drop trom the parapet falls at once into the torrent. 
On turning the eyes upwards, the threatning cliffs, darkly fringed with pines, and 
appearing to meet over head, offer so narrow a stripe of sky, that the spectator, 
in contemplating the scene above and below him, feels as if suspended between 
heaven and hades, and holding bis existence by momentary tenure.* There is a 
powerful passage in Shelley’s tragedy of the Ccnci, which will afford the reader 
a vivid idea of scenes like the present. 

The ruins of an ancient castle, perched on a rock which seems to shut up the 
pass, are singularly effecthe; and at this point the sadden transition from the 
gloom of the Verhhren-loch, into the serene and beautiful valley of Domschleg— 
rich in verdant pastures, aud sprinkled with viUages—occasions a delightful aui- 
priae by the new and pleasing impressions wth w’hich it relieves the spectator’s 
mind. This scenery has been so accurately described by a native and resident 
bard, that we hope a few Imes of extract from the original, will not be unac- 
ceptable to some of our German readers.f 


* Out fint View of ttiu defile is ukea from the second hnd^; our next eoToprlsct the gallery and 
bndgei our third\iew shows the gallery of the Tna Fcrrfe, or Verltkrtn locS, from the opposite Bide 
fcotiDg back. 

f Tlie renarkshle objects sn therslleyof S.hams ere thus enumerated* “Einst durcli des Itliein- 
gewassers menge lo suegerult, so faoch au&tand, bis er da Keinen Raum tnehr fand dann sich durch jener 
feUen enge ot> yUt-Mala eine balm aus durchs f'tTlornt’hrh gewann, und so dcr name “ Stt" verseb- 
wondenesfragtsich nun* W o ginge man eon lUHaiMtd aos his Tbaiu daun 1 Von Sarers bis den Eerg 
hinauf, von dort noch weiter, liocher auf dorch den.fadrer«r HergundWudcn durch der Arosen Alp nnd 
Thai wo man noch Jetzt sieht Qbendl vkI Spuren auf dersetben llaidenTon dort durth Fcliennege fort bis 

man daun endlMh zu den Ort benusterXsni, der Thims heisseL Tret: sufl du fia itala, to 

genannt tprich selbst: W'tnim man dich »o setir eccLenoetf Oein WCster nahm ut uberall beVannt 
woher, das man noch immer Idas dich nennetl AofWebredichi es ist grad jetzt die ecu dassdiemit 
tiler eSenhcragkeit den AVahren grand angahst samt dsr Geechicte,*' Ac. Ac. Ac. 

To the Cottrtst who would fanh^ satisfy himself aa to the ** march of tmeliccc ’inches part of the Gmons, 
we would re com mend the work " GnehiettU ntd GtJteht«t ^e. rsa Jf. ConraJi, V. D. M Andccr,” which 
will convince blm that if there be some poetry in this region of the Alps, there is, also, much 
patnotisra The preceding passage, as the reader wiB perceive, is in rSyme, and a quotation from tb.* 
“ Gttehehte. 
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The next halting-place in our route is tlie lively and bustling little town of 
Tusis, with a population of six or seven hundred, who profess the Protestant 
faith, and form, so to speak, a colloquial frontier between the German and 
Romanche- Tlie Domleschgerthal, of which it is the capital, is a continuation of 
tire Scbaniserthal, and, in point of fertility, climate, and cultivation, may be 
described as the Devonshire of the ancient Rhaitta. Here tho Rhenish grape 
first arrives at maturity, and gives evidence of those qualities for which it is so 
distinguished in its subsequent course. The environs present numerous objects 
of attraction, one of which, the Schloss-Unterstagstein — a chateau built after the 
modern taste, and commanding a view in which every variety of landscape is 
strikingly embodied^ — will amply repay the tTaveller whom leisure, and love of 
scenery, may induce to take the view from its windows. Here also he will behold, 
in much of its native horror, the frightful gorge of the Via Mala from which he 
has just escaped. The ravine, through which the NoUa has so often discharged 
its destructive torroats— the periodical scourge of the valley— will afford to 
the naturalist much curious matter for investigation, and to every observer a field 
of vast and variegated interest. The inundations, for which this torrent claims a 
mournful notoriety, become at times suddenly dark and grumous, o\Ting to their 
copious admixture with the torrents of mud and schistous decomposition, produced 
by subterraneous eboulements of the Luschence, a lake on Mount Tschappina, 
where the pasture has suffered greatly Irom this cause. The NoUa, at certain 
periods, has been so completely saturated and swollen by these adventitious 
floods,* as to stem, or so far impede the course of the Rhine at its conflux, and 
thereby occasion great devastations in the valley and imminent danger to the 
town. These regurgitations of the river are still frequent, and always formidable ; 
so that there is much to be apprehended which no sagacity can foresee, nor 
precaution avert. So deeply impregnated is the Rhine, on these occasions, with 
the foreign ’substance conveyed into it by the' NoUa, that it is ^d not to recover 
its cerulean tint till after it lias left the Grison frontier. Twenty-five years 
ago, the ravages thus occasioned were numerous and severe, and left many 
vestiges behind them which no labour has hitherto been able to efface. The loss 
of territory is thus of frequent recurrence ; and here, where a fertile field, or 
even a fruit-tree, is of such importance to the inhabitants, the mud-torrent 
becomes as much a calamity as the lava-flood of the South. 

_ The lake, or morass, nhich supplies these mod-torrents, seems of a peat or marly consistence, nliicli. 

accumulated beyond a certain point, is earned down hy a su^en disnipture of the basin into the Nolia, 
o '^'ic e popular description of the *'Sdiray-&QW,'* in mir own country, wUI give the reader the 
nearest idea to the phenomenon in .juestion. 
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This valley has long enjoyed a peculiar triffic in its dried fruits, which are 
prepared after a peculiar fashion, and sold in considerable quantities for 
exportation. It is a common sajdng here, that the water of Tusis is better than 
the wine of Bormio ? and there certainly is something peculiarly good in the 
quality of the fountains — though still too little, probably, to convince the 
ordinary traveller, and justify the proverb — ^more particularly if he consults the 
worthy host of the Croix Blanche, befca-e filhng his cup at the Craptaig* 

On leaving Tusis the effect of the inundations is more stoking, the scenery 
relaxes in its severity, and the bright verdure of Switzerland becomes identified ; 
ruined towers — the relics of feudal times, but subsequently turned to some 
account in the cause of freedom — chapels and oratories, each with its legend of 
irar, witchcraft, or Grison valour, sprinkle and diversify the heights. This portion 
of the route is lughly interesting for the natural beauties by which it is enclosed, 
as well as rich in historical recollections. From an eminence near Retzins there 
is a remarkably fine view of the river, the convent, and numerous other charac- 
teristic features harmoniously grouped— among which is a bridge throivn over a 
wooded ravine, and in its position peculiarly effective. 

"The tecne— the hour— the content's mellow chime 
ReviTe the li.'^ods of departed ttme; 

And ihtcing rouoci me. forms and ehsJows dim, 

With mystic voices swell the tesper hymn’' 

Tlie castle, or rather village, of Reichenau, is pleasantly situated at the conflux 
of the two principal branches of the Rhine, and remarkable for its two covered 
bridges, one of trliich has replaced the still more famous one, burnt dotvn in 
1799, and constructed by the celebrated Grubemann, after the plan of liis chef- 
d'ceuvTo formerly at Scliafbausen. From the castle gardens we enjoy a superb 
view of the environs, tlie confluence of the Upper and Lower Rhine; the former, 
of an emerald tint and of larger volume, acquires a deeper shade by intermixture 
with the latter, wluch, as already mentioned, holds the deep colouring matter 
received from the Nola in suspension for many leagues. In May, 1799, Rci- 
chenau was the scene of a bloody rencontre between the natives and the French. 

Towards the close of the last century an excellent institution was here set on 
foot bj' the elder Tschamer, for the education of jonlh, but which, oaring to the 
unhappy circumstances of that period, and others of a more private nature, it 


• Une source qui Jaillit de hbase Jun rocb>rqu*Miappelld Crapulg, et qui s'tlSve su-deli du rsvin d« 
iVolia, fourair une cau delicjeiac—UsiOlocet. 
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was found impossible to continue. In tlus castle the society in management of 
the mines of Tiefenkasten hold their meetings, and here, also, are their maga- 
zines. From this point rafts, freighted with from tirentj to fifty quintals, are 
floated down the Rhine as far as the Lake of Constance, and as we gaze on its 
hanks we cannot but exclaim — 

“ Once more,— from tolitude* that nurse the storm. 

In clouds where lightning flash and whiriwiods form— 

Regions, which scarce the chamois' feet exj.Iore, — 

'Tjs sweet to linger cn the Rhenish shore !” 

From Reichenau to Coire the scenerj*, though still fine, suffers not a little hj- 
contrast with what we have just passed, and which appears more beautiful as we 
look back upon it. 


“ Those Bowery pastures where the forest bee 
Alights with erecy breetc, and banquets free; 

And Rhxua's Alpine tummer sweetly throws 
Around each step the perfume of the rose 

Chur, or Coire, the ancient Curia Rhmtorum, and capital of the Grison League, 
is highly picturesque in situation, and, in its domestic economy, presents a melange 
of German and Italian— -but with the former predominant, and an air of Swiss 
freedom per^-ading the place and.people. Its vestiges of Roman antiqui^* are 
numerous, and under the name just stated, it formed the centre of a flourish- 
ing colony, by whom its previous territory was enlarged, strengthened, and 
improved. So early as the middle of the fifth century it was the see of a 
bishop : the cathedral was erected in 852, and contains in its archives several 
important grants of that and the following centuries. By long and persevering 
stru^les it obtained, at last, its emanciparion Irom the tliraldom of its own 
bishops and the German empire, and in I4G0 recei\ed from the latter the full 
acknowledgment of its independence, 

" Mstursil hardy xirTues thnMigh long ^esxa.” 

On the 19tb October, 1798, Coire, at the request of the League, was occupied 
by Austrian troops, and a levee en masse ordered to oppose the entrance of the 
French, who, at that time, had been received in every other part of Switzerland. 
On the 7th of March, the following year, the French took possession of all the 
chief passages as well as the capital of the Grisons ; General Leeombe, at the 

* In 18C0, dariTig some excavations near the antertur gate, the werkmen discovered two hundred 
copper medals of Roman emperors, but wludt were indtsnimtnaieiy sold by the finders.— Ebel. 
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5221? time, succeeded ia fcis expedition tlie E?mvdir.o; whilv' I.o''n'’x a". I 
Dsnont irere eqinllT successful— one hr the OK'r-alp, ffcrx the YjilJcy of 
UriCTn, the othej hr the Ga2^el5l>eig; irHle frrsh tivoj's fuTvcd tlic pa«ss^' of 
S:. I^da. In ilaj iolloTriz^ the Austijans letumed to the chtrjre. a»u5 oh the 
loth earpelled the French from the Grisoa«. On the oth Octolvr, Goncnl 
Saxrairow entered Coiie at the head of the Ru<xsian anuy. lu Xox-einKT the 
French again took possession, hut trere shortly after compelled hy the Av.’<iri'xvx 
to retreat. In July, the following year, the latter being attneVwi at tnen 
point in the Grison territory, were finally driven from Coirc. and all the \-alKn> 
of the Rhine. In Xoreiuber, the same tear. General (aftcrwanlx ^lar^hnl) 
3»ftiedonald passed through Coire, at the he.ad of a second army of rc't'ru', 
on his perilous march over the Splugen — an c\pe<liu*on of which wy shall 
shortly speak. 

. From tlie dominion of tlie Franks down to the eonuncncement of the fifteentli 
century*, the people of Upper Rhmtia had been tribntariw or vavval'* of tlie llidiop 
of Coire, the abbots of Disentis and Pfefler*, and other spirilnal lord'*, a< 
well as of numberless counts, barons, and nobles. The citirens of Coin?, 
although enjoying various priMtcgcs under tlicit cpi^copil lonl, had many caiiNCs 
of complaint} whilst the poor in tlio \Uhgcs endured a sneecxuon of the 
greatest hardships— plundorc<l during the almost ince««int broiK of their great 
or petty lords, and oppressed and imjmvcrishcd by their exactions in time of 
peace. Never had Uri, Schwytz and Untcrwaldcn more merciless tj^ianlx than 
Rhmtia } but, like tliesc, goaded on to a point jiasl endurance, Rluctia aKo found 
her Tell. 

In the Valley of Engadinc, from whose glaciers tho impctumis Inn tiixhca 
down towards the Tyrol, crowning a rocky cmiucuco above tho xillago of 
Maduleia, stood the castic of Gardoval, — the terror of tho snrronnding country. 
It happened that the castclhn, passing one day through tho opposite x illngo of 
Camogask, was struck wIUi the beauty of ayounggirl, daughter of n ro^pectnblo 
peasant, who chanced to cross his path, and whom, Yiho another Appiu'*, 
he ordered his menials toscizo and bring to his castle the same night. Long 
accustomed to the execution of such orders, tho messengers soon appeared at tlin 
threshold of the girl's father, whoso name was Adam. Readily surmising tluir 
errand, the father was horror 'Struck; and seeing his daughter overwhelmed with 
despair, made a powerful effort to disguise tho indignation which boiled within 
him, and temporising xvith gre.at presence of mind:— “ My dinghtcr," said he, 

“ being quite unprepared for a rocss.age of such honour, I pray j ou grant her 
some bttle space to arrange her dress and ornaments, in order that she may 
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make ker appearance rath' keconmlg dignity; and fuitlierpl beseech ye, assure 
his Grace that I -KiU present her in person to him to-morrow morning.'' • 

Satisfled.with this answer, the- messenger returned to then-master, while 
Adam, frantic irith rage, and resolved to avehgn Ihe'insnlt, hastened to commu- 
nicate with his neighbours, and detaiiing'tho fact, enclaimed--" -Are we men, or 
are we this lord's cattleit' His appeal waswarmly responded to,'and the eflect 
electric. The same night a solemn vow was .adonnistered, bj-which theybound 
themselves either to put an end to the misery which' desolated and' degraded the 
valley, or to perish in the attempt. * . -r. 

Early next mornings Adam, in fulfilment xjf his ‘'promise, -toedupted ‘ 
daughter in bridal attire-to the castle, follftwed by several of the conspirators in 
procession, rvhile others, well aimed, had, concealed themselves near the place to' 
be ready to take advantage of the first signal. On perceiving the-girls 
the castellan quickly descended the 'steps, and advanced gaily to receive his 
expected victim from the hands of her father. 'The latter, - however, while his 
daughter shrunk back to avoid the profane touch of^the hand extended towards 
her, drew his sword, and plunged it into the tyrant’s heart. Then, joined by his 
followers, and forcing an entrance into the castle, he. despatched or secured the' 
retainers within, and displaying the signal of 'Ireedom firom the windows, fresh 
adherents poured in— Gardoval 'was delivered up to the flames, and, in one day 
the whole coimtry below the sources of the Inn threw off the yoke of their 
oppressors. 

About the sameperiod(1450J, an event in the rich pasture valley of Schams greatly 

expedited the cause of Grison liberty, and which we shall here briefly report.* In 
the valley just named,' delightfully situated amidst the’highest Alj^s, and Which we 
briefly noticed in our passage through the Fia Afc/c‘(p.^91), the castles of BHxen- 
herg and Faidun had -heenilong notorious as thc'fesidences'of two immitigable 
tyrants, from whom the inhabitants had long endured, in ’silent despondency, 
the grossest [Oppression, cruelty, and ■outrage. ' To this systei^ of lawless des- 
potism, John-Chalder^ as an .example to all 'his brethren, had the uncompro- 
mising hardihood to stand singly opposed. An occasion speedily offered to bring 
his fortitude to the test ; for the lord of Fardun having* driven ‘two of his horses 
to forage in Chalderis corn-field, the sturdy Grison was instantly roiised into an 
act which sacrificed one of the'animals'oh the spot. This fact was soon reported, 
and the ofTerider sentenced to expiate it in irons a'nd tortures, until liis'relati6ns, 
by. humiliating petitions,' -entreaties, -and' the 'payment' of n heavy ransom,^ 
procured his release, -and restored him to bis family. 'Here, vvliile he’was one 
day sealed with tlicm at dinner, the lord of Fardun entered the apartment. The 
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faimljr immediateljr rose (o <ennce their xespectful acknoirledgment ofJhis 
presence ; but the disdainful lord returned their proffered •’homage by the 
disg^usting act of spitting in the frugal soup served -for-dinner, and which they 
weie just eating. This insult incensed Chalder beyond all sufferance ; he seized 
the tj-rant ly the throat — “ S\TalIow,” cried he, “ the soup thou hast so delicately 
seasonedl"' and, thrusting his head into the*scalding 'broth, he strangled him in 
his desperate gripe. He mow hastened from his cabin, and raised the ‘neigh- 
bourhood. All flew to arms, and, actuated by one resolnte spirit, swofa to rid 
the ’soil of their implacable task-masters. Their first act was to commit the 
castles of Fardun and Barcnbei^ to the flames, and sacrifice every retainer who 
opposed their purpose.* — This was the dawn of Grison liberty. ' » 

In point of extent, tHs canton is next to that of iBeme, having a surface of 
one hundred dnd forty miles square- Forming the eastern frontier of Switzer- 
land, with the Tyrol on the north, and the Lombardo-Venetian states on the 
south, it partakes, in language and national peculiarities, of the character of both 
countries, Geimau and Itahan. Its whole territory is one congeries of snow-clad 
interspersed tvitli valleys, no less remarkable for their, beauty and fertility 
than for the. sublime and magnificent frameuorkin which they are set. Here 
the works of nature are displayed in their most imposing forms ; and here, too, 
the labour and ingenuity of man are seen in their most active and pleasing 
characteristics. By his incessant vigilance and industry the encroaching glacier, 
the landslip," and the avalanche, have been checked, removed, or modified into 
shapes and purposes essential to bis comfort. Canals have been scooped, 
highways constructed, and bridges flung across chasms and defiles from the mere 
contemplation of which the stranger's eye shrinks back with instinctive horror. 
Here the watchful "and hardy native has to maintain a d^y conflict with the 
elements, and to guard against those awful manifestations of natural causes which 
neither times nor seasons can intenupt. ' Those dangers, however, to which, by 
the nature of the soil, he is exposed, serve onlyto strengthen lus. heart, and 
Stimulate him to redoubled exetrion. Amid' scenes where the Lombard wouid 
starve or despair, the Grison secures ample remuneration for his labour, and, 
with its well-earned fruit, fosters the lore of independence. The virtues of 
patience and perseverance 'are his natural inheritance, and, in a country where 
patriotism is felt and inculcated by all,itbe general’prosperity is identified with 
his oivn, and elicits 'that labour of love which makosithis land of Alps and glaciers 
a land of'joy and fertility. < a . . i < 


For similar details, nif«Z$ciiOKKE*s ffu/ (Gerni. ed. Zuric.) 
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It is only in consequence of the revolution of 17DS that the Orisons have been 
united to the confederation of Sxviteeriand. Tite country consists of three 
leagues, or federative republics, namely, the Grey league — the league of the 
House of God — the league of tlie Ten Jurisdictions, with its subdivisions into 
superior and inferior— wbicli comprise no fewer than thirty more, and in many 
respects, are not only mutually independent, but e»cn independent of tiie 
supreme council. In criminal judicature cacli possesses the absolute power of life 
and death ; and each, in the cases of common law, has its hereditary form, points, 
and usages, by which all questions of local interest are determined. The consti- 
tution recognizes no exclusive privileges nor distinctions of rank. Tlie supreme 
power is vested in the general assembly of the councils and municipalities of all 
the communes. The grand council is composed of sixty-fire members, with the 
president of the league at their head ; and all matters intended to be brought 
before them are prepared by a federal commission of nine. Tlie daily admi- 
nistration of business is managed by an inferior council of three magistrates. 
The tribunal of appeal for this canton takes cognizance, in the last instance, of 
all matters involving litigation, and is formed of nine judges. In the court of 
appeal at Coire, it becomes an indispensable qualification that the judges should 
possess an intimate knowledge of all the laws, usages, and byc-lau’s, as recognized 
throughout the thirty jurisdictions. To cacli of these bodies every league 
furnishes an equal proportion of members. 

The population is estimated at 74,000, or upwards, of ivhom 40,000 belong to 
the Protestant, and 28,000 to the Catholic, persuasion. Tlie reformed clergy 
constitute a genera] synod, with three federal or provincial subdivisions. The 
Catholic priesthood is composed of four chapters, over which the bishop of Coire 
presides ; but the valleys of Foschiaro and Brusio are under the jurisdiction of 
the bishop of Como. Independently of the episcopal chapter of Coire, there are 
seven convents in the diocese, at the head of which is the celebrated abbey of 
Disentis. The schools of the canton are daily attracting more attention and sup- 
port on thepart of government. Thegreat pubiic seminary now estabiishedm the 
capital may boldly vie, in the abilities of its functionaries, and the success of its dis- 
dpline, with any similar institution in the whole confe'deration. There is a gradual 
development of mind, a general desire of knowledge and improvement, manifested 
throughout the canton, where numerous reading societies hare lately sprung up. 

The military force of the canton conrista of a militia, in which are comprised 
all males capable of bearing arms. The contingent supplies, as fixed by the law 
of the 7th of August, 1815, amount to 1,600 men, with a sum eqmvalent to 
42,000 francs. 
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Of tlie inhabitants, it is calculated that nearlj one half speak the Romanche, 
one-seventh, Italian ; and three-eighths, German. Their manner of Lving varios 
according to the localities, hut the majori^ are engaged m the occupations of 
agriculture, and a pastoral hfe. Little short of 100,000 head of cattle, the same 
number of sheep, 75,000 goats, and h(^ in proportion, are pastured in the vallevs 
during siunmer. Tlie tillage, however, falls far short of the necessary supply of 
grain, one half of which is imported from other sotirces ; but the vanous passes 
which tra\erse the canton richly compensate for other disadvantages, and act hkc 
so many channels opened for the express increase of its domestic prosperity. 

There is no country where the theme of hberty is extolled and dwelt upon 
with more self-complacence than among the Grej -leaguers : — “ Ours,” saj 
the peasants, “ is the only republic in the world; and we the only free people ! 
Touch tlie very smallest of our rights, and revolt wall follow.”* It must be 
confessed, however, that this conriction originates rather in au amiable partiahtj, 
than in stnet comparison or examination of their real political condition. The 
liberty of the press is much restricted j legal questions are heard and determined 
mth dosed doors ; and the deliberations of the representative, or great council, 
conducted in pri^ate — facts which certainly militate against a position so gene- 
rally advanced on the score of freedom, but well compensated by many other 
important and unquestionable advantages. Tlterc is no existing tax, burden, 
or impost of any idnd. The great thoroughfare for the transit of merchandise 
through the canton supplies, at a moderate custom-duty, an ample fund for the 
discharge of all expenses incurred by govemment.l For some years past, 
indeed, the revenue drawn from this source has so far exceeded the annual 
expenditure, that the surplus, about 50,000 francs, has been applied to the 
liquidation of a small public debt. The whole revenue of tlie canton amounts 
to about 150,000 francs. 

With the exception of the northem chaiu, the mountains of which consist 
of M'^laceous schist and limestone^ all the Grison Alns are of primitive rock^ 
and very rich in minerals, — particularly in iron. Vanous lead mines continue 
to be worked, as well as others of copper, silver, and even gold. The lakes are 
numerous but small. The Rhine and the Inn have their sources m this canton. 
Mineral springs, of which St. Sforitz is the chief, are found ai.d much frequented 

• The tounst or reader who is ttudious of Grrson character as it really is, will fiod much pleasure in the 
perusal of an authentic and graphic sketch of this canton by Mr Conway, 1830 

t Namely, the sahnes of public offices, imhtary pay and accoutrements, construenon and repair of 
public buildings, roads, bridge*, and aqueducts , widi an allowance of a crown per day to each member of 
the council during the term of se.siron. 
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in every part of the country. Hie latter is situated in tlie Upper Engadine, on 
the margin of a small lake ; and during the months of J une, J uly, and August, 
is crowded with visitors — Swiss, German, and Italian. The properties, as fur- 
nished by an analysis of the spring, are nearly the same ns those of Schwalbach 
Spa and Pyrmont, but arc confidently reported by those who have tried them, as 
much more efficacious than their German rivals. One great disadvantage to the 
place is the want of an inn for the reception of invalids, and the comfort of 
risitors generally. The source lies nearly on English mile from the ^iDage; 
and to drink the water, tlie visitwrs have to waUc or ride this distance, and while 
there, to put up with a miserable shed as the only protection from the changes 
of weather, which, at an elevation of 4,000 feet, and surrounded hy glaciers, is 
here very capricious and searching during even the siunmer months above stated. 
It is a subject of astonishment to foreigners to observe the bad policy of 
government in not furnishing the necessary accommodation in a place which, from 
its natural beauties and medicinal attractions, might become one of the most 
frequented in Europe. 


PASSES OF THE SPLUGEN AND ST. GOTHAED. 


“ But j9urn«}iirig home, how rapt hu spirits rose — 

How light his footsteps crushed Sc Gotbard’t snows 1 
Uow dear seemed eveti the waste aod wild Sehreckhom, 

Tho’ wrapt in clouds, and frowniog as in scorn 

Upon a downward world of pastoral chanaai*’ CaUPBZLL. 

Retracing out steps through the valleys of Domschleg and Schams to the 
Spliigen, the scenery appears as if we only saw it for the first time. The great 
land-marks are the same ; but numerous objects, which had escaped us in our 
journey north, now start up on ritber hand, and enter into the most striking 
and varied combinations. The “banks of Rhine” seem cased in richer verdure, 
and the enclosing Alps of Beveiin and Neerhorn more boldly defined. Rei- 
chenau and Tusis are particularly happy in their positions — each at the con- 
fluence of two rivers, and enjoying a sml and climate which, instead of suffering, 
seem fertilized and refreshed by their vicinity to the glaciers. In passing 
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through Reichenau, the bridge already mentioned invited a fresh inspection. It 
IS constructed on a principle exactly oppoale to that of the modem suspension- 
bridge, and consists of two lofty arches, composed of four tiers of timber, cut into 
blocks about five or six feet long, and resting on each other ; these are firmly 
Joined tc^ether by cross-beams, and between them is suspended the road ; it is of 
great strength, and the vibration obser\ed on the crossing of a heavy carriage 
scarcely perceptible.* 

The elegant spire of Tusls is a fine object in the landscape ; where the natural 
sublimity of the picture is everywhere enriched by the labours of enlightened 
freedom and the relics of feudal despotism. 

The gorge of the Via-Mala loses nothing of its terrific character by a re-visit. 
The story of the unhappy gwl who was hurled into the abyss by her ghostly 
seducer, is recalled, ^Yith a doubly vivid sensation of horror, when standing on the 
very brink of the precipice where it is said that execrable deed was perpetrated.f 

•' Tbac dismit Irom «bicli the stanled oi?) 

Shrieks back tn tem>r, aod the specired night 
Siu throned in chaos* .. Lo, tn tolenn coni 
A pbantocD oears the bnnk^nhiJe younj end bright- 
And trutbnf her beara 7 er.— mid the scon) 
or midoight, here the doomed one met bis sight ' 

Struggled— implored— till (Vom the precipice 
He spumed, and plunged bis vicqid in the aby^l" 

About three miles from this gorge, and close to the JPtgneuer-iad, a Latm 
inscription records the completion of the route, and, at the same time, includes a 
lesson of sound political wisdom for the future observance of the Grey-leaguera.^ 
Windmg on through the glen of the Roflla, its savage features appear 
absolutely softened into the picturesque when compared with that from which we 
have just emerged. Sheds of charcoal burners, deserted mills and iron forges, 
huge piles of timber, and “ wild-looting woodcutters, leaning on their rude stafia, 

* For particulars see Walter's Letters ftom the Continent— H sidiocek — Ebzl 
t Le souvenir de Taction execrable d'un monstre de pretre, qui, apris avoir s4duit une jeune fille, la 
pi^cipita au fond de cet ahime, remplu Tame de terreur ec d'eSroit— E bel 
J The annexed are the words . 

lAU . VIA . FATET 
HOSTIBVS ET . AMICIS . 

CATETB . BH£TI. 

‘riMrEicrrcs siorum 
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mth the savage air of Retzsch’s I^liners in the outlines to Fridolin,” were among 
the prominent features of the pass. From the luxuriant forests which enclose 
this defile, most of the building timber used by the llilanese is transported 
in wagons across the Splugen and Bernardino. 

Tlie route of the Splugen, whicli connects tlie valley of the Rhine 
with that of San-Giacomo, is one of the most ancient on record, and, 
within the last ten years, has been entirely i^onstructed, mdened, and secured. 
Tliis great undertaking, in which the Austrian and Grison authorities, studying 
their own mutual interests, acted in concert, has opened another important 
channel of mercantile intercourse between the Rhine and Adriatic, along which 
every description of waggon is now conducted with comparative safety and 
despatch. 

Tlie highest point of the route is estimated by French engineers at 6,393 feet;* 
and although every thing that human ingenuity could devise has been employed 
to soften its asperities, and fortify the traveller against the dangers that tlireaten 
him, still its general features have lost nothing of their native and terrific aspect, 
and the stoutest heart will feel an involuntary shudder os the appalling brink 
of the Kardinell open-s upon him. 

Avalanches, thougli common in every department of the lugher Alps, are 
peculiarly so in the canton of the Grisons, where they are reckoned upon as a 
periodical scourge, and, from time to time, commit the most deplorable ravages. 
In 1749, neatly the whole village of Rueras, in the Val-Tavetsch, was carried 
away by an avalanche, but vritli so little violence, that the inmates of several 
houses were not even roused from sleep by the catastrophe ; and when they did 
awake, they were not aware, as they afterwards confessed, of their real situation, 
but greatly surprised at the length and darkness of the night ! Of a hundred 
persons tlms engulphed, sixty were rescued; but forty of their unhappy com- 
panions were swept away heyond the reach of human efforts. On the 10th of 
Jlay, 1817, an avalanche fell into the gorge of Fms, at a short distance from 
Coire, and spread its skirts over a space of half a league in breadth — carrpng 
along with it a mill, the dwelling-house and stables of the miller, and then 
discharging itself to a distance along the plain. No winter passes without a 
repetition of similar disasters, most of wliich involve a sacrifice of life more or less 
extensive, ivJiile otliers present remarkable instances of hair-breadth escapes 
under circumstances the most apparently hopeless and appalling. 

In November, 1800, Marshal blacdonald passed the Splugen — at that time a 
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mere mxile path — at the head of his diTision , and after a senes of disasters, sup- 
ported with unparalleled fortitude, earned it on to victory on the plains of 
Marengo 

Having hnefly stated, in a fonaer page, the great international benefits resulting 
from the new route over the Bernardmo, we shall here also offer a few particulars 
respectmg the still greater undertahing on the part of the Austrian government, 
by which the route over the Splugen has been adapted to carnage intercourse 
The works, which were begun in 1818, under the direction of the head engmeer, 
Donegana,* involved questions of the deepest interest in that science, as well as 
innumerahle dangers from those natural causes against which it was impossible, by 
the lessons of experience or saentific calculations, to provide The success 
which had crowned the works on the Simplon, however, had given such encourage- 
ment to every similar enterpnse, that what had previously appeared insurmount- 
able by human art, now assumed a perfect feasibility. The mind of the engineer, 
stimulated to redoubled exertion by the example of his predecessors, and the spur 
of more recent competition in the pass of the Bernardmo, seems to have brought 
the whole weight of expenence to bear upon this, the last field where such 
difficulties presented themselves, and, m the success of bis undertalung, has 
added one mote to those wonderful monuments already existmg in tlie passes of 
the Alps Among the numerous obstacles which opposed the execution of this 
hardj design, were, the peculiar hardness of the rocks to he split — the precipices 
'to be bndged over or blocked out — the torrents and avalanche-tracks to be 
diverted, or otherwise disarmed and modified in their violence — the constant 
difficulty of preserving an uniform descent where the mountam was shattered and 
precipitous, — here to suspend the route along the flank of chasms, and there 
again, as in the Simplon, to carry it through the sohd rock, or protect it bj 
arches Besides the numerous works upon which the road itself was supported, 
the engmeer hjd to construct four arched gallenes, varying m length from 300 
to 600 feet and upwards, with three houses of refuge In the plan and construe 
tion of the whole route, the happiest combmation of elegance and solidity i' 
every where apparent , it pieserres a nearly uniform breadth of from fifteen tc 
eighteen feet,')- protected, on every assailable point, by strong wooden bolus 
trades, and with a slope and ascent so gradual, as scarcely to reqmre much 
additional strength or precaution on the part of the conductor or Ins team 

* Antonio Tabchini, of tlitan was tti« asjialutote, or en^necrin clue^ for (be route of the Spk^n, 
anJ CoDor^nna his assistant— C rockedoy Lea traraux furent eonfiia ii la Compa^ie Talachuit 
sous III direction de hi Doneganx— Eaeu 

t The breadth witlan the Austrian frontier » eighteen in that of the Orisons fifteen feeC 
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That part of the route to which we more particularly allude, as within the 
Austrian territory, was completed in about two years ; hut the remainder, 
namely, that firom the Grison frontier to the village of Spliigen, ran some hazard 
of being postponed; for the funds just expended upon tlie route of the Ber- 
nardino, had so far weakened the Grison exchequer, that fresh resources could 
not he found to meet the expenses required for its completion. At this critical 
juncture, the proposal on the part of Austria, to finish what had been so success- 
fully begun, was wisely accepted by the canton, and the remainder of the route, 
under the direction of Lera, a skilful engineer, carried triumphantly to its 
junction with that of the Bernardino. 

From the village of Splugen, the highest point of the passage is reached in 
about two hours ; while to perform the whole journey to Chiavenna, requires 
seven or eight. The elevation of this route falls short of the highest point on 
the Bernardino by about seventy feet. During a distance of twelve leagues and 
a half on the Siviss side, the route graduall/ ascends, and in that space reaches 
an elevation of 4,677 feet. From Chiavenna, on the contrary, situated about 
7S7 feet above the level of the sea, the ascent m the space of six leagues and a 
quarter is 5,776 feet, which shows the comparative abruptness of the rise on the 
opposite flank. From the time of the Romans down to the middle ages, those 
over the Julier and Septimer were the only passes frequented by travellers from 
the north or south. By the latter of these, the distance from Coire to Chiavenna 
is twenty-one leagues, a succession of up-and-down hill, while by the Splugen 
it is only eighteen, with the great advantage of a regular and very gentle slope.* 

It is by no means certain if what is found in the Itinerary by Antoninus con- 
cerning the road from Curia to Tarvesede, and thence to Chiavenna, has relation 
to any route over the Splugen; but it is certain, that in the twelfth century 
a communication existed between tlie village of Isola on the southern flank of 
the Splugen, and Neufannen in the Rheinwald. At that period there was an 
inn near the Schneehom, which, as well as the col itself, has been covered for 
ages by an immense glacier, through the sorflice of which the bell of the buried 
hospice having emerged, was transported to Isola. At what precise period the 
glacier of Tamho extended itself so as to block up this ancient track by the 

• Alibougli «eTeraI snnies ha»e been diepatched from Cermany into Italy, particularly in the midJie 
age, and although eeNcral emperors have sent troops through the Crisons to the Lake of Como, the route 
pursued ha* alsraya been over the Septimer, The SpHigea ira* only attempted euecessfulJy by the Swiss 
confederates and Orisons in the sixteenth century, on occuion of their battles fought in Italy 5 and eubte- 
qucntiy in the early pan of the serenteentb century, when the Spaniards had a garrison at Cliiasenna. 
From the latter period, down to the close of the last century, profound peace reigned in the Alp*, till 
ioternipted by the inrasion of French troopv 
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Sctmeehom, is unknown, but the learned Dr Ebel, who has weighed the 
subject, refers it to the coimnenccment of the fourteenth century, when, for 
the first time, the track over the Splugen oflered a substitute for the former, 
and, following the glens of the Piz Berenn, re estahhshed the commumcation 
between Chiavenna and Thusis 

About the middle of the fifteenth centuiy, when, by the gigantic efibrts of a 
free people, the gorge of the Roflla and Via Mala had heen rendered practicable, 
the passage of the Splugen rose into fresh importance, and as it opened a hne 
of direct intercourse between Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, rivalled the 
St Gothard as a medium of traffic These paths, just broad enough for the 
employment of beasts of burden diinng summer, and of small sledges m wmter, 
presented in those days nearly the same facihties, dangers, and accidents, for the 
trsnsport of merchandize, but smee the construction of the new routes, and 
notwithstanding the efforts made on the part of the canton of Un to keep pace 
with the march of improvement, the route over the St Gothard, with which so 
many striking recollections are associated, has lost one half of its commercial 
importance 

The advantages conferred upon commerce m particular, are proved by the 
simple fact, that goods, which it formerly required six or seven days to forward 
from Coire to Chiavenna, are now transported over the same distance m two or 
three , while, by travelling post, that journey, once so formidable, is now per 
formed daily in ten or twelve hours Merchandize forwarded from Milan , under 
the^e circumstances, reaches Zurich in eight days , a fact, which furnishes incon 
testable evidence of the vast improvement which the last ten years have effected 
in commercial expedition It is calculated that the annual transit of merchandize 
across the Splugen amounts to 25,000 quintab, and that, on an average, eight 
or mne waggons cross the summit daily During one day in the month of 
August, upwards of two hundred waggons, laden chiefly ^vlth cotton for Switzer 
land, and timber for Italy, have been known to cross the sumimt 

The highest part of the route, or col, presents the form of a valley, through 
which the Hanslehach precipitates its thundenrg tide Gradually descendmg 
from this point, and passing the Gnson frontier, we reach the Casa Cantomera 
inn, or hosptce, of the Splugen, where, as on the Bemardmo, shelter and refresh 
ments may he had when required * It serves also as an entrepSt for merchandize, 
and a residence for the inspector of tolls, and a body of custom house officers 

* And nhere upon occasion —as it has been p minglp stated a late tounst for the benefit of such 
of our fa r countrywomen who traeml — lad es have been happ ly confined —For the dmstroM effects 
of the recent storm m this ru ite the reader is referred to the (ucceed ng pages 
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During the sudden toumeniea,* or snow-storms, to which this dreary spot is 
peculiarly subject, the bell of the inn is incessantly tolled for the direction of 
bewildered travellers ; while the route, bordered by tall poles, or stase, which 
overtop the deepest snow, conducts the half-frozen pilgrim, wben all other 
indications would have failed, to the liouse of refuge. 

Owing to the marshy nature of the soil, it is probable that in remote times 
the whole valley, like many others, formed a lake tUl, discharged by some 
sudden disruption of the natural barrier, its bed gradually assumed the present 
marshy consistence. During excavatious in several parts of this platform, and at 
an elevation of 5,800 feet, or upwards, roots of trees have been found — the last 
relics of primeval forests •, while, in the present day, not a tree is to he seen 
within a league and a half of the hospice. In former ages, nevertheless, forests 
must have covered immense tracks in these Alps, where nothing but the lichen 
and rhododendron now flourish. 

From the /lOjpjce, the traveller will notice in the distance numerous cAafr/r, 
which are inhabited during the summer by Bergamese shepherds, who baTO 
large docks at pasture there, as well os herds of cattle and horses. Here 
the well-knowti cheese, manufactured from a mixture of ewe and cow milk, is 
prepared during the fine season, and, haviog a fiavour far from disagreeable, finds 
a ready sale. The pastoral economy observed by these shepherds diflers, however, 
most materially, from that on the Swiss side of the mountain. Their manner of 
Bfe descends from father to son, and for several ages the same people have been 
in the habit of resorting annually to the Grison Alps, and by renting the pasture 
for their numerous flocks, contribute no little to the revenue of the canton. 

Of the dangers so frequently incurred in the passage of the Splugen, and of 
which every montli furnishes some fresh detail, we offer a few general remarks. 
On the Splugen, the snow-falls commence in the end of October,' or early part 
^ of November ; instances, nevertheless, have occurred when scarcely a foot of 
snow has fallen up to Christmas, while at others, during the same period, it has 
attained a depth of from six to ten feet. The depth of snow, however, varies 
exceedingly according to the force and direction of the wind, by which, in certain 
places, it is diminished to thin layers, and in others, — the gorges and hollows, 
for example, — ^it is accumulated to an immense depth, and to this cause are 
attributable the dangers wluch infest cettsun portions of the route, while others 
are comparatively safe. In ordinary seasons, the snow disappears about the end 
of May; but in 1826, and so late as the end of June, the route had to be cleared 


• SeeouraccoQiitof St, Godiaid. 
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through a layer of snow eight and ten feet deep In tliose places where the 
mountain is brohen into deep \alleys, or raMnes, tlio snow never melts during 
c>cn the hottest summer So long as the old route was frequented, it often 
happened that the passage over tlie summit was shut for ten and twelve dajs 
at a time , but at present, owing to the excellent arrangements on the part of 
the two governments, Swiss and Austrian, that inconvemencc is seldom expen* 
cnccd for more than three or four days, even in the worst seasons Tlic letter- 
earners, even dunng the penod when the passage is UocLed up, and pronounced 
to be impracticable, continue the exercise of their calling between tbe Mlhge of 
Sphigen and Guavenna, though always, it must be confessed, at the imminent 
risk of tlicir lives Tlie regulations instituted by goicmmcnt for maintaining 
the communication open, are the same here as on the Bemorthno At tlic 
village of Sphigen there ore two distinct classes of workmen tlie first, or 
furleite, arc charged with the duty of opening tbs way, and tlie inspector, 
or fiirleitcr, with a salaiy of 500 llonns a year, is bound to go every day 
as far as tbe frontier, witli one or two oxen, in order to open the track 
hen there is a fresh fall of snow, he is obliged to take from six to twelve oxen 
or horses, with the same number of labourers, named ruther, who recciv e a florin 
a da) , m order to force the passage, b) trampbng the snow into a hardened con 
sistcney The second class, whose du^ is to leep the road open, consists of 
ten teeger, whose chief, or haupticeger, has the superintendence and inspection 
of the works, and receives an annual salary of flOO flonns He is charged to 
keep the way fit for carnages or sledges, from the village of Splugcn, over the 
summit as far as the frontier The winter expenses attending tins part of the 
management, amount to IS or 1100 flonns The same process is adopted, h) 
smularly organized bodies of workmen, on the Itahan side, and it is trul) 
surpnsing how few lives arc actuall) lost m this perilous occupation Tlie 
knowledge, denved from daily expenenee, and tlie salutary measures enforced by 
government, and recommended by modem inventions, are sucli, that they know 
every step of the route , and when actually overtaken by any of the vanous 
forms in vvlucli dangers present llicmseivcs, their long famiUasfty with such 
phenomena, and that precaution, fortitude, and presence of mind, for wluch they 
are so remarkable, seldom forsake them m the hour of need It is but too true, 
however, that at times, all these moral and physical resources have proved 
unavaihng , and that accidents have frequently occurred, and ever must occur, in 
a route which the genius and ambition of man have wrested from the desolation 
of nature, and which her ever working hand is seeking to retneve Here, in 'x 
few hours, eveiy trace of human labour becomes obliterated , the fall of snow, 
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the fusli of the avalanche or torrent, se^ to resist the bold invasion of their 
territory, and demand its reslituticoi ; while it is only by unwearied vigilance, 
and unceasing labour, that art can maintain her uncertain empire, and defend 
herself against the desolating effects of so many awful and insidious causes. Yet, 
if in any situation more than another, it may be permitted for man to exult 
in the power of man, and to view with enthusiastic mind the proofs of Hs 
successful and daring enterprise, it is certainly in situations like the Splugen, 

The gorge of the CardmelJ, • so happily avoided in the constnzcdoa of the 
new route, and along whose appalling brink the old road opened a most pre- 
carious path, is one of the most frightful passes that human imaginarion can 
conceive. Here, enormous avalanches, piled in subtle suspense over the head of 
the traveller, a breath — the slightest agitation of the atmosphere — may discharge 
from their slippery perch, with a roar that shakes the mountain to its foundation. 
The disasters recorded of this fearful go:!^e, as well as the many of which no 
record was ever heard — the aolitary death and oblivion of travellers who have 
there perished, unknown and uulamented^are peculiarly affecting. It was here 
that the army under Macdonald, as already stated, lost so many of its infantry 
and horse. 


“ Counting eh«f (rtumph^-'flusbed mtb fierce desire 
Of wax’s wild game — his serried legio&s passed : 

Soldier, aad steed, and tnin of engines dire, 

And bannets fiauming in the imaog blast t 
Then rushed (he wbirliriod— folding in its ire 
The famished riedm ; — Ibeo the lightnings cast 
Their shafts around, and thundering louvn swept 
The straggiera to their sepuIcbTca of snow, 

Where iteed and rider in their baness slept — 

And demons sbriehed — fr«e to Me invade, woe!" — MS, 

A singular incident is mentioned as having occurred at this time; — A Trencli 
drummer having been precipitated, like many of his comrades, into this frightful 
gulf, appeared to have suffered so littie injury that, having emerged front the 
eno;7, he was heard beating his drum for several hours afterwards. But for tlie 
poor fellow there was no possibility of human help ; and that drum, by tvhich he 

• Not fir from the entrance to ihi* (remeodous pass are to be aeen the remains of an ancient lower, 
and, at a few paces fmher, tome massy luin^ It is from ibis donjon (Spelunea) that the modem 
Spla^ is supposed to be derived. The narrow path, as observed in the engraving of the subject, was 
cut along ihe side of perpendicular walls of rock, w-erimn^og a frightful abjw; and it wHl be easily con- 
ceived how terrible must have been the march of the French army along n terrace where, indepeodent'y 
of natural canses, the slightest irregularity in the masa troops was sufficient to unbalance a whole 
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tad so ofcen muotered hia comrades in the fi^ld, or encouraged them m danger, 
could not now sumnioii one solitary arm to his rescue 

It IS calculated on an average that, in the different routes which traverse the 
Gnson Alps alone, tliree conductors, with fixrm sei cn to ten horses and mules, 
pensli annually Acadents wore frequent some years ago, on that part of the 
route now under notice, winch connects th^ hospice with Campodolcino, and 
where whole caravans with horses have been swept away by avalanches Various 
instances, too, have occurred, where individuals haie been snatched from destnic 
tion m a manner which appears httle short of miraculous mterposition Thirty 
years ago, or upwards, a conductor, named Gredig, was precipitated into the 
gulf of the Cardinell, where, incredible as it may appear to those who have seen 
It, he continued all night, till, having cleared himself a passage through the 
upper lajer of snow, ten feet thick, he was happHy observed, and restored to the 
world Another mdividual, named Bandh, though much frozen, was rescued 
from the same gorge in a similar way A thud, the courier from Lmdau to 
Milan, named Jakob Speliler, happenmg to dismount for an instant, beheld lus 
horse with the mail precipitated, by a sud<len avalanche, into the aby«s 
Andreas Schwartz, of Splugen, was earned off m bke manner, but his comrade 
had the happmess to rescue him, though apparently dead, and restore him to 
life In 1807, Martin Meuh, of Neufannen, along vvilh his comrade, Christian 
Menu, and several horses, having entered the gorge of the Cardinell late at night, 
m a moment after, both Mean and the horse he rode were precipitated head 
long by an avalanche , wlule his compamon hfeuli, feehng thit he had escaped 
mthout seiere bodily harm, though surrounded on all sides by the wreck of the 
avalanche, spent the night under a projecting Jedge of rock, and there, WTapt up 
in some folds of cloth, which be earned on his horse, succeeded in effecting ins 
miraculous escape 

From the first openmg of this pass, m tho fourteenth centuiy, down to tlie 
penod of its reconstruction in 1823, the defilo» as already stated, was only prac 
ticable for pedestrians and beasts of burden Of the latter it is calculated that 
three hundred crossed the Splugen toeekly between Coire and Chiavenna without 
changing their load , while an additional number of from twenty to thirty horses 
were daily met at the Splugen by tbe same aiimber from Campodolcino, where, 
hanng severally exchanged freightage, they retraced their steps Their conductors 
were called stralduhrleute, three fourths of whom were Grisons, and the remainder 
from the valley of S Giacomo The journey from Coire to the village of 
Splugen was generally performed in two days, and thence to Chiavenna, under 
favourable circumstances, in two more , so as to divide the distance into four stages. 
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of five leagues each. At each of these stations the conductors had their regular 
assistants, who, for a slight remuneration, assisted them in loading and unloading. 
During the five months of •winter, sledges were frequently substituted for the 
summer mode of transport, although the latter was by no means laid aside ; and 
it was only in the depth of -winter, when die snows had filled up the inequali- 
ties, and the road was every where practicable, that the sledge came info 
general use. The strakfiihrleute, however, seldom or never changed their mode 
of tiSDSpoTt -with change of season, because, however practicable for sledges the 
northern portion of the route might be found, still the southern, from the eailier 
melting of the snow, might be expected to present insurmountable obstacles to 
tbe employment of these vehicles. 

Owing to the greater facilities which the frozen state of the snow during that 
period afforded, the winter presented the greatest show of traffic ; for by means 
of sledges the expedition of wine, brandy, and other bulky commodities, was 
more readily effected. The price usually paid for horses trained to this service 
was about fifteen pounds sterhng, and the average term for efficient labour, about 
eight years. It is difficult to ascertain how much profit, all necessary expenses 
deducted, could he actually realized upon each horse is this perilous traffic. 
Such of the conductors as speculated a little in the wine and brandy trade, and 
observed strict economy, have occasionally realized a moderate independence? 
but of these a few only have made from two to five thousand louis d*oT ; while 
those again who did not speculate in the same way were generally ruined. It 
may be easily supposed that an occupation, which obliged these people to live 
continually on the great thoroughfares of the Alps, was not only painful and 
exhausting to themselves personally, hut also that it exposed them every hour to 
the imminent hazard of life or limb. Many of them had their hands and feet 
frozen, or, by fractures and mutilations, were rendered utterly helpless for the rest 
of their days. Some, by sudden infiamisatory attacks, -R'ere hurried to the tomb ; 
some fell victims to their intemperate indulgence in stimulating liquors ; while 
others were smothered in iourtnenles, buried alive under the fall of avalanches, 
precipitated to depths beyond the hope of rescue, perished by a lingering 
death. It may be affirmed, without extravagance, that the hardships encountered 
by our gallant countij'men in tiieir seardi of a north-west passage, were scarcely 
greater than those repeatedly encountered in the passage of the Alps. 

In spite of these dangers, however, and notwithstanding the little profit that 
accrued to the followers of this life of enterprise, the business of conductor was 
looked upon by many with envy, and its attainment considered as an object of no 
ordinary ambition. It is one of those adventurous, or exciting states of existence. 
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which the enthusiasm or the thoughtlessness of youth are apt to uuest with the 
wild extravagance of romance, and to which, it must be confessed, the life of the con 
doctors themseh es gives no small countenance and support The subtile air of the 
Alps IS of Itself a stimulant , and accompanied by the romantic scenes on the 
route, joyous cheer at the inns, — where, m order to support their excessive 
fatigue, and fortify both mind and body against the many ills this “ life is heir to, 
they ha\ e a Lberal supply of wine, with mtenrab of rest and refreshment — they 
are enabled to look inth pity, or at least without envy, on the plodding population 
from which they have emerged It maj be remarked, however, that the hired 
portion of this craft seldom reach old age intemperance and the vicissitudes of 
climate soon impair the most robust constitution, and it is only among the pro 
pnetors that we meet ivith individuals who have attained an advanced age 
Respecting the annual migration of northern birds across the Splugen, some 
interesting particulars have been coramumcated by M de Baldenstem, of Coire, 
to Dr Ebel, whose admirable work on this pass is condensed m Meyers 
" Vojage dans les Orisons’ These migrations of various birds, pecubar to 
northern latitudes, commence about the month of August, and contmue till 
November Their flight takes place during the night, early in the morning, or 
evening , and when the sky is unclouded, they are seen at a great height above 
all the peaks and summits of the ^Ips, yet without pursuing any direct course 
But should the weather proie bad dunng the passage of one of these ^ecics, 
the sky cloudy, or a succession of ram supenene, they lower their flight, cross the 
1 alleys, and, following the natural winding of the Alps, pursue their flight in 
the direction of the great routes At Chiavenna, where the two valleys of the 
Splugen and Septimer terminate, all the birds which approach the south by these 
passes form a general rendezvous , and it is cunous to remark, that a much 
greater number of tbem arrive by the anaeiit pass of the Septimer, than by 
that of the Splugen No sooner, however, have the feathered strangers attempted 
to refresh themselves by rest, after their long journey, and tasted of that food 
to which natural instinct had directed them, than a thousand snares are busily 
employed for their destruction, so ftiat m the neighhourhood of Chiavenna alone, 
the number thus taken in the conrse of a season is calculated at one hundred 
thousand Here, nevertheless, their persecution only commences, for the instant 
they have passed the lake of Como, and entered the defiles of the Valtelhne, they 
fall mto the hands of umtunerahle fowlers , to many of whom they become a source 
of considerable profit The consequence of this, as observed by the amiable 
naturalist above quoted, is a stnlaogly apparent dimmution among these birds 
m the Alps In the country of the Gnsons, says Dr Ebel, m his remarks on 
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this fact, these feathered travellers were always received with hospitality, and 
stiffered to prosecute their appointed jouiuey in security ; but now, unfortunately 
for the credit of man, and much to the disgrace of the Italian Capuchins, who 
introduced them, snares have been sanctioned in various districts for the 
destruction of these peaceful colonies. 

But we return to our route.* Having reached Isola, the precipitous descent 
to which is counteracted by numerous doublings of the new route — twenty and 
upwards, the scene undergoes a striking change to green pastures, fields of rye and 
barley, hemp, lint, and potatoes; gardens, gaudy with sunflowers and chenj’- 
trees ; while the maple and ash indicate the returning power of the soil, and the 
approach to a new climate. On escaping from the horrid deflIes of the Spliigen, 
where not a blade of vegetation refreshes the eye ; where glaciers overhang the 

• \Ve here interrupt the course of our narratite, to inttorfuce a trief detail of the ftight&l devastatfOM 
committed on this rente within the last two months, end to which a dislmguithed author *— prosecuting 
at the time his philosophical researches in the Rbsttao Alps — was an ere*witi)ess. The disasters seierally 
experienced by the cantoea of Uri, VailaU, and Tessin, mil be oooced in their proper place, and in the 
naaa ume we advert, with exceeding regret, to the catastrophes which a hurricane of unprecedented 
violence has inflicted along our present line of route, and such as in man; iostancet neither dme nor 
expenditure can efface. Earl^ m the moraing of the 17 ih of August last, a storm, coming from the west, 
speedily extended Itself over the whole country of the Grisons, aod continued its ravages, without 
interruption, till the following day. tnnumerahle cataracts, suddenly discharged from the mountains, carried 
nway everything that opposed their course. An iouneose quantity of trees, fifty houses, and upwards of thirty 
bridges, were either destroyed or entirely swept off by the torrents. The ffiagniGeent route which we lately 
desenhed between Coire and SplQgen, and chiefly in the Schamserihal, has been almost entirely obliterated 
—the vast cmbaokiaents hrohen down— and that beaudful valley transformed into a lake, where the waters, 
swollen CO a height &r exceeding (he disastrous inuudationa of tfttj, carried off several inhabitants, end 
much cattle. In this district alone the damage b stated at upwards of one million of florins. The valleys 
of Grub, Medels, TavetKh, and Vais, have sufiered extremely. In the Oherland the bribes were all, or 
in great part destroyed. In the village of Sptflgen five ueo perished j a baodsome building, lately erected, 
a dozen other houses, the great stone bridge over the Seraoda, were all swept down by the torrent, and 
It was only with the greatest difficulty and hazard of life that the bridge over the Rhine (see llie Plate) was 
saved. Between Splugen and Naufanen the dykes gave way, and aevetal bouses and sheds of cattle were 
borne down by the torrent In one of these houses, only an hour previously, the family were quietly seated 
at their evening meah 

But the disasters are much too numerous to be recorded here. In the village of Isola alone, thirty houses 
and stabling were entirely destroyed; and of the pleasing features hitherto presented by the valley of 
S. Giacomo, not a vestige is left— every trace of cultivation or crop vanished in a single night All the 
houses between Porta Rezia, Lirone, and Galliva^ia have disappeared, and in one of them a mother and 
ibree children fell a sacrifice to this awful visication. The route between S. Giacomo and Isois has been 
so completely effaced, that it appears impossible to re'establish the communication without entirely 
quitting the ancient track. Various other details have reached us, but which, although exceedingly 
interesting, we must reserve for a future occasion. 

Da. James Joiinsok, by whom we are favoured with original notes on some most interesting phe- 
nomena observed during his autumnal excursioa in the Alps, and which wiU be found in a future part of 
tins work. See also his « JMJaeepiy ^ TramlUm;!' 4th edrt. 
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road, and gulfs yawn at ow feet, this little valley presents the appearance of 
an island in the midst of a tempestuous ocean, where travellers, like ships 
that have happily weathered the passage, are glad to anchor for a little in 
smooth water. 

The height of this valley above the sea, is stated at 3,S67 feet : it forms the 
upper part of the vale of S. Giacomo, .betwixt which and that of Msocco, 
formerly described, tlie powers of vegetation, and the variety of the productions, 
form a curious contrast. In the Val Misocco, for example, large forest trees 
thrive at an elevation of 6,500 feet j while in this of S. Giacomo, which opens 
from north to south, forest-trees disappear at the height of 4,420 feet. In the 
former, again, wheat is cultivated at a height of 4,903 feet, and the vine at 3,026 
feet; while, in the latter, these productions are limited, respectively, to the 
heights of 3,867 feet and 1,149 feet. The cause of this great difference, in 
point of fertility, is explained by the simple fact, that the Val Misocco, which 
runs east and west, is thereby secured from the effects of the tramontana, or 
north-wind ; a scourge to which the less-lavoured S. Giacomo is exposed.*^ 

Between Isola and Campodolcino, a distance of one league, the plain gradual!} 
closes ; the rocky boundaries contract, and the Lira, roaring across the gorge of 
Muta Mala, rushes precipitously into the second plain of Campodolcino. This 
^-alley is as level as a lake ; and, from careful examination, it would appear ex< 
tremely probable that the several platforms which succeed each other in this 
route, have all originally been basins, pbced at different stages of elevation ; 
till the first of these, haring forced its banks, the precipitous rush of its waters 
gave such impetus to the others, as finally to convert their beds into valleys. 
And what other origin have most of the S^riss and Alpine valleys ? By some 
powerful natural cause, the original lake finds vent — its waters are drained off — 
vegetation comes with time ; tlQ, on the introduction of man, the bed of the 
ancient lake becomes a fertile and habitable valley. It often happened, while 
the old route was frequented, that horses and mules were lost m this descent. 
At the opening of this picturesque goige, the new road enters the fourth gallery, 

• Among the inhehitants of S. Giacomo, almoac the only names which have attained public notonety 
are tho<f of the Stuppa family, of whom Plcfro rose to the nnh of gvDerahssimo of the Swiss and Orjson 
troops m ihe French service, and died at an advanced age in 1701. IIis brother, Baptista, some time 
pastor of a Protestant chapel m London, was well known to Cromwell, by whom he was employed in various 
political intrigues on the continent, till becoming suspected by the Protector, he was obliged to quit 
England and retire to Paris. But there, like a sensible courtier, having presented the queen with a 
mtntey, he soon obtained the royal favour, and a captaincy in his brother’s regiment Thus, bke our own 
^VhittingtoD by his eat, Stuppa, by his monkey, rose into great considerauon Having obtained the com- 
mand of a regiment, be died of wounds received at die battle of SteinkirK Others of the same family rose 
I-' distinction in the same manner. 
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caHed the Piannazzo. 367 feet long, by 12 in breadth, lighted by ten lateral 
openings, and formed for the protection of the traveller against the avalanches, 
ivhlch, in former times, were so terriSc at this point. About a ihrlong &om 
this the cascade of Piannazzo presents a magnificent spectacle, wMe nearly 
opposite, another &om the Val Sartano greatly heightens the grandeni of the 
scene The first of these is variously estimated at firom 700 to 900 feet, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ehelj stated at nearly 300 feet" by Mr. Brockedon, and at 700 by 
Mr. Walter — suh judice !is esi. 

At the lower extremity of this valley, we pass by a series of tourniquets over 
the rugged precipice of the Stozzo, and enter a third valley, where the handsome 
village church of Vho, surrounded hy maple trees, offers a very pleasmg pomt of 
view. Here the mountains again contract, and for several leagues the journey 
is performed across a desert, stre\vn with shattered blocks of granite ; • many of 
which, fifty feet in height, are grouped up in wild confusion on one another— 
“the fragments of a former world.” During two leagues of this chaotic pass, 
called Cima di Ganda, the Lira fonns a continued cataract. About a league from 
Campodoldno, another fine church, that of Santa Maria Gallivaggia, arrests the 
attention, and with the miserable cabins from which it rises, looks like a haughty 
despot enriched by tbe plunder of his starving retainers. 

At this point the chestnut-trees begin to vegetate. Passing the Val d Aver, 
the Vai Serta, S. Giacomo, and U^ate, with the lateral valley of Gonasca on 
the left, the road very soon quits the banks of the Lira, and taking an eastern 
direction towards Bctt, opens with an extenave view over the rich and delicious 
valley of Piuro, or Flurs, whose fearful story, though probably f a mih a r to most 
of our readers, we shall here briefly relate. 


* From the village of Splugen, upwards, we ©hserve layers of calcareous lock, of a bluish grey tint and 
fine grain, the blocks of which lie scattered in various directioua. After these comes the micaceous schist, 
intermixed with layers of wlute marble, dolomiie, and alabaster, till we arrive at the aummiL SHcaceow 
schist, or mica-slate, is frequently incumbent on gneiss, or granite, covered by common slate, and is 
essentially composed of nuca and quartz iotimaiely combined. Dolomite (so called in honour of tbe cele- 
brated Dolomieu) b composed of magnesia aud calcareous earth — forty-eight of the former to fifty-two of 
the latter; that which is observed here, and on the S. Cothard, closely resembles white primary litnesione. 
On the leftiiu tbe pasture of Razuns, there is aquanyofwhite marble, alluded to in our former no^ceofthe 
village, and seen from the road, which a few years since vras worked hy Italians at a moderate rentaL After 
passing the summit, large blocks of a bnght grey porphyry are scattered over the surface, but particularly 
along the base of the high rocks to the eastward This remarkable rock continues across the whole valley 
where the hospice is situated, and as far as the second svfiige, where the micaceous schist again appears. 
Beautiful crystals of brown transparent quarcr are fbaod In these rocks. The micaceous schist disappear* 
onca more near the first bridge below Isola, and is succeeded by gneiss, which continoes as far as Campo- 
dotcino, and then gives place to granite, which continues as far as Chiavenna — a distance of three league*. 
The layers, in general, ran from south-west to north-east, with an inclination to the south-east 
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Plurs was biult upon die nuns of Belfort — a village which had been 
snallowod up in one of tho^c sudden ebotilenenls, which, from time to tune, 
have caused sucli melancholy havoc in the Alpine valleys — and thus took the 
appropnato name of Plurs, or the Village of Sorrow Like the inhabitants of a 
\olcanic soil — where the calamit) once past is half forgotten, and where 
gardens arc cultivated upon the griics of their predecessors, die sumvors 
of Belfort — with a con/idcnce whicli no circumstance could warrant, and in 
defiance of the dreadful nsitation which had just transformed their joy into 
mounung — erected habitations, planted vincj ards, founded churches, and embel 
lished aviiU palaces the very scene of their prenous calamity — conccahng, as it 
wore, the remembrance of sorrow under the mask of hilaritj Omng to the 
natural beau^ of the sceneiy, the salubri^ of die oir, di" fertility which cbarac 
tenzed this aadlej , and the mildness of its government, Plurs had become a place of 
favounte resort, and, during the hot season of August and September, was crowded 
widi nsitors from the neighbouring provinces — many of whom were persons of 
the lughest rank in die country, and possessed villas and sumptuous palaces in 
die places One of these, the Hotel dcs Pranken, is stated to have cost scicral 
millions of francs, "and,’ says a wntcr of that Ume, “avas only one of mnnj 
others on a similar scale, which might have vied anth some of the fmest palaces 
in Italy ’ Here the nobles of the Milanese spent their /TZ/c^yio/urc— hiUicr the 
dissipated resorted for the indulgence of pleasure — the busj for relaxation — 
and the sick for the recoiciy of health Jn short, mth tlie exception of the sei 
breeze, Plurs was a modem Baiae, where die allurements of pleasure, and the 
amenities of scene and climate, presented at once the most pleasing and the 
most pernicious attractions 

In addition to the profits onsuig from the annual migration of strangers to 
Plurs and its neighbouring vilbgc, SchiJano the inhabitants earned on a spirited 
trade in silk, of which it is said twenty thousand pounds were manufactured 
5 early Earlj in September, IG18, when the toivn Ind reached its highest pro* 
spenty, and e\ery thing seemed to promise a long continuance, an unseen hand 
was at work, and the silent operation of natural causes matured that fearful 
catastrophe, m which the town of Plurs, hke its predecessor, was destined to 
perish During the last week of August, and up to the Sd of September, there 
had been heavy, continued rains, but on the mormng of the 4th the sky 
cleared up, the sun shone hnghtl^ forth, and at setting, left that promise of a 
bright nse, wluch the mhabitants of Plurs were never more to witness Durmg 
tlie afternoon, the Conto Alp, which commands the valley, was obseiacd to detach 
numerous fragments of rock, and torrents of gravel, from its flank — particularly 
It It 
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from t}]at part whicb, for ten years previoudy, Iiad exhibited various deep chasms 
in its surface. These phenomena appearing to increase, and the gravel-avalanches, 
as they may be called, having greatly damaged or destroyed several vineyards in 
their course, the shepherds on the mountains became alarmed, and, hastening 
down to Plurs, brought intelligence of what they had -witnessed; adding, that 
fresh crevices had appeared — that the mountain seemed splitting asxmder, and — 
what at the time was little understood — that the cattle -fled hellowing from their 
accustomed pasture, as if pursued by some invisible object of terror — while 
swarms of bees in the neighbourhood had deserted their hives, and afterwards 
dropped dead from the air. All these, however, though of easy explanation, 
were either received with incredulity, or treated as exaggerations, and the people 
of Plurs remained incredulous to the warning voice. 

It is related also — though on authority very different from the preceding — that 
during several days, and more particularly on the last, a holy man continued 
publishing in the market-place — proclaiming, -from house to house, that the day 
of their destruction was at hand — and exhorting the inhabitants to flee for their 
lives } but that, with the single exception of his own daughter, none believed 
the prophet, and. that even she, after having passed the gate, and remembering 
that she had left some trinkets unsecured,- returned to the house, and perished 
^ith the rest. 

About midnight, or shortly after, the surrounding country experienced a 
violent shock, accompanied \vith a deep hollow roar like that of distant thunder, 
which greatly appalled the inhabitants— but without apprising them of its cause 
and consequences — and then subsided into a death-like silence. At daybreak 
they remarked that the sky was strangely obscured by clouds of dust and vapour ; 
while the bed of tbe river Maira was found dry. On nearer approach, both 
Plurs and Schilano had disappeared;, and, with the exception of one solitary 
Ijouse — a \-illa belonging to the Vertemati family — had left not a vestige hehind J 
In one brief hour ^ 

Tbeit city was a aepolclire— tbeir hearth 

.V charnel bouael 

Por a time this awful spectacle paralyzed every heart ; for there was probably 
not one spectator or individual in the whole valley, who had not to deplore, among 
llic victims to this sudden’ calamity, some relation, kinsman, or friend. At 
length, old and young — all who possessed strength or resolution, rushed to the 
place, and, under the guidance of the governor of Chiavenna — the celebrated 
Sprecher de Demegg, made every human effort to rescua some of the unhappy 
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sufTerew 33ut neither perseverance, strength, nor ingenuilj, could recover one 
victim — all perished , and of llie entire population of Plurs, atuounting to two 
thousand fire hundred, onl} three, who were at that time from home, survived ' 

In like manner of the inliahitanta of Schilano, seventy five fvmihcs perished 
Plurs was overwhelmed a mass of rocks and earth to a deptli of sivty feet— 
tlirough vvhicli not even the tower of the church appeared — and laj like one vast 
sepulchre, ov cr nluch a grov c of chestnuts has now thrown its deep luxuriant shade 
Various efforts were Uicn made, by experienced miners, to excavate a passage 
to the cathedral, which was known to contain several gold and silver utensils, as 
well as jewels, and certain relics much more precious than these, but none have 
succeeded, and the pnest still sleeps in that sanctuary where his bones and his 
altars are equally well secured from the liand of sacrilege 

I ■ -From the Alp 

That cnul cd thr r altan— non« I L« tpectm riitn 

Iltve solrcd tl e taTitery of tl at fra/ful pmon 1 

A. boll, now at Prosto, and two lustres, m tlic possession of Signor Buzn, of 
Chiavenna, arc the only rehes, we were told, of the wealth and luxury of Plurs 
The cimrons of Chiavenna abound m subjects of natural history , and, while 
offering to tlic scientific student a wide field for Uic exercise of his intellectual 
faculties, tlic) dchght the eje with a luxuriant landscape, and most productive 
soil Tlic lower flanks of the mountains arc shaded with chestnut forests, end 
embellished witli the almond, fig, mulbcrtj, and vine— all of which bear endenco 
to the salubrity of the chmate But, in midst of the richest harvest, and the 
brightest vegetation, irc eiery where meet with fearful endence of those former 
ronvulsions which, from time to time, hive transformed the snuhng landscape 
into a leafless desert 

The vast masses of gramto which have struck the vale of S Giacomo with such 
irretnevahle barrenness, point distinctly to that period when mountains were 
mod volh^es and handetiv- thejr Iwwy' iinsusjiBcljxig j^rpulation, sud 

dcnly struck down, and, hke Plurs, overwhelmed in the height of their prospentj 
Tliese awful visitations are but too likely to recur the same causes arc in full 
operation, and must inevitably lead to simihir consequences Here, and in 
various other districts of the Alps, a very superficial mvestigation is sufScicnt to 
alarm the most sceptical, and predict a calamity, which no precautions can 
avert, and of which the valley of Santa Mana di Galhva^ia offers a fearful 
illustration Chiavenna itself has hitherto escaped, as if by miracle, havmg on 
one occasion been nearly buned by a torrent of earth 
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Tlie town of Chiavenna, as its etymon imports, is one of the principal keys to 
Italy ; and, from the drcumstance of its uniting the three passes of the Spliigen, 
the Septuner, and the Maloggia, has, from time immemorial, enjoyed great 
political consideration. The riew from the castle hill is unique in its kind; and 
here is an excaration of ajnaring labour, attributed to one of the Visconti family, 
about 1363. It is 150 feet deep, SO-broad, and 400 in length. The convulsions 
to which the whole vicinity has been subject, have left numerous grottoes, or 
ventaroU, among the rocks, of which the inhabitants have taken advantage by 
keeping their wine in the cool equable temperature of these natural cellars. The 
west side is nearly covered with sammer-liouses, which, shaded by luxuriant 
fig-trees, serve as entrances to these caverns, the air of which, in summer, is 
often of so low a temperature as 5® 7' Reaumur, while on the outside, it is as 
high as 21*. The ruins of the Conto axe particvdaily perforated by these 
chambers, which form subterraneous labyrinths of great variety and extent. 

Between Chiavenna and Prosto, the mountains are covered with vast masses of 
loosened rocks and rubbish, by a sudden discharge from wjuch, in 1675, the 
latter village was buried up to the chimneys ; while again, in 1760, Abondio was 
nearly destroyed by a similar disaster. Of these, and some others of a more 
recent occurrence, we shall have occasion to speak more at large, as we 
proceed.* 

Among the public buildings of Chiavenna, the church of S. Lorenzo, with its 
noble columns of granite, and rich embellishments in marble, preserves it^ 
hereditary distinclion. The love of the Italians for the arts is here conspicuous 
in the very charnel house, where the frail relics of humanity — skulls and cross- 
bones of past generations, “uuhearsed, and tom from their cerements” — are made 
at once to attract the curious and repel the superstitious; and, whatever may 
have been their merits during life, can it he consolatory to tlie manes of the 
dead, or flattering to the ambition of surviving friends, that their skulk should 
contribute — if not to the prosperity of the state — at least to the mosaics of 
S. Lorenzo ? 

The hospital here ts nc&iy endowed, and the public institutions conducted 
. in a manner highly creditable to the people, and worthy of that noble Con- 
federation of which, till 1797, Chiavenna formed a part. The lustoiy of this 
ancient key to Lombardy abounds ’in inddents; and, to such of our readers as 
may not have had access to works 'on this subject, we would recommend — what 


• See, in a future page, an original account of the destruction of Goldau, Ruffiberg, Borcha, Jlarciana.’ 
Tanglen, Mont Grenier, &c, Bte. 
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our limits mil not permit us to quote — the i>erusal of native works on the liistory 
and topo^phy of the Grisons.* 

The Flora of this’portion of the Alps comprises a great variety of rich and 
beautiful productions— all indic.alhe of the wonderful change in ch'mate which 
a few leagues hare occasioned by transporting us from the regions of eternal 
winter to those of continual spring, where the common plants are the jasminum 
oiBcinalc, the ccntaurca spicndens, witli purple flowers, the citisus nigricans, 
and salv’ifolius, the cj-perus longus, and Ccltis australis; wliile the gardens 
exhibit a profusion of orange and pomegranate trees in full vigour, and tlie 
whole scene is a continued display of heauQr and fertiUty. 

The nunulacture of cookery utensils from the laveze, or fupw ollaris, of 
Chiavenna — and the lapis comensis, of former times — still continues in some 
activity. Tlie peculiar advantage of this material is, that, in cooking, the process 
is much more quickly performed, and the taste and flavour of animal food greatly 
superior to that prepared in vessels of iron or copper. In 1700, the trade in 
this article alone produced an annual revenue of 250,000 florins, but of late 
years it lias ‘greatly decreased. 


THE ST. GOTHARD* CANTON OF URT. 


Qui prnsum (luoodatn liuit. Orblrre I [«pel]ura 
Tilciu lldrctkl funlemanfa fuit. 

Urutus crat nobis Uro GpiictMv* in arm 
Aficrtorpalrla', sindex^ur, ultorqae t/raDtiCm. 

Before taking final leave of the Hesperian frontier, we shall make a short 
diiour by tlie lakes of Chiavenna and Como, rccross the hlonte Cenere, traverse 
the Livinen-thal upwards to Airolo, thence climb the St. Gothard, and pause 
among tliose scenes over which the "mcnofUri” and their deeds have thrown 
imfading lustre. 

From Cliiavenna to Riva, in the Lake of Como, a distance of two leagues, we 

* Die Dre; Dunde in llohen Rhaiien— HiaCona ReronDationIa Eccles Rhicbe. Sehokke'a Ilucoriscbe 
Dentcwurdigkcilen— and, for an excellent abridgment, Dr J. G. Ebel's Account in Meyer’a \oy. Fitter. 
danaleCant desGriaoni. Zurich, 1627. 
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traverse a plrun picturesque and fertile ; but, during the summer, infcctcl 

by pestilential fevers, which often render it fatal to such strangers as sleep under 
the infected atmosphere. 

“Early on the 3Gth of last August,” say% Drt. Johnson, in some original 
notes, to which wo are indebted for the following graphic sketch of an Alpine 
storm — “ ^ve started from Chiavenna, and drove down to Kiva, through a 
beautiful hut pestilent valley, where to have slept, even for a night, would have 
brought our lives into jeopardy, for here tiic inhabitants were fast sinking 
under the effects of malaria. Having cmharlccd on hoard the Larto steamer, 
we swept round Como, under circumstances of sky and sunshine which enhanced 
every feature of its beautiful scenery. Here the prelude of that dreadful 
hurricane — destined to transform so many Alpitic valleys into scenes of desolation, 
manifested’ itself in virid and almost continuous sheets of lightning; while an 
oppressive stilLiess pcr\’aded the surcharged atmosphere, and induced that 
peculiar languor of mind and body wluch few can conquer, and none who have 
once experienced its elTects, can ever foi^et. At Icngtii the wind rose— rapid 
and heavy’ showers succeeded— and lightning and thunder peals, in' rapid alter- 
nation, exhibited the true characters of a transalpine storm. This was at eleven 
o’clock ; and, wliile waiting for the return of the boat which had just conveyed 
the king of Bavaria across, the surface of tlic lake was cliafcd into foam b}’ a 
tremendous gust of wind, wliicli ploughed the water into white furrows, and 
drove us hack to the shelter of Some arches, which, fortunately for us, were at 
hand. I had witnessed a Clunese tijoon, an eastern tornado, and a western 
hurricane; hut the scene vvliich for seven hours passed under our eyes, might 
claim kindred with the wildest of these. The gale was from the west; end, 
during its prevalence, destroyed almost every pass of the Alps, from the mari- 
time range to the Tyrol. 

“The order of the phenomena were these: — first, the terrific flash of lightning, 
which blinded us for an instant by the intensity of its glare ; then succeeded 
the thunder-crash — like tlie feuding of mountains, suspending for a time all 
sense of hearing, and rendered stDI more dreadful by the profound stillness that 
ensued. Tlien again, as the ear recovered, and the paralyzing shock passed off, 
the storm was heard to perform the same regular and fearful round. Looking 
towards the Alps, we saw dense and jet-black masses of clouds rolling along their 
flanks, and discharging their electric batteries as if armies of contending spirits 
had there driven their chariots to battle, llimy of the trees were bent pros- 
trate, othere tom up by the roots, while the lake before us was churned by the 
winds into a yeasty whirlpool." 
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It was here that Dr Johnson observed an atmosphenc phenomenon, which he 
had not prenouslj witnessed in either henusphere — “At the same instant a mass 
of clouds rushed forward with great velocity to a certain point, around which, hke 
a pivot, they contmued to move m rapid gyration, hLe the circumvolutions of 
a whirlwind, and then suddenly disappeared in clouds of intense darkness , 
from the*centre of which, spht open, as if by explosion, a speck of bright sky 
emitted a profusion of rays from every pomt of its circumference Then again 
succeeded the dazzlmg leven — the terrific thunder — and a deluge of ram, which 
set every torrent m motion, and transformed the simple stream to a cataract 
This ternfic scene lasted from eleven in the morning till five m the afternoon , 
when the clouds suddenly vanished, the sun shone forth, the agitation of the 
lake gradually softened down, the Alps shot their ghttermg summits into the 
sky , but from every height and lull, torrents, hke threads of foam m the 
distance, leaped and roared into the Lugano As we advanced, the valley of 
Belhnzona presented the appearance of a half drained Hke, which, hut the day 
before, had offered a picture of beauty and fertihty JIuch of it was still 
under water, and the original boundary of the Lago Maggiore greatly extenfled 
It seemed, indeed, as if the lake had suddenly nsen some hundred feet above 
Its ordinary level, rolled its waves right up to the walls of Bellmzona, and then 
as suddenly retired within its natural hmits The two nvers, the Ticino and 
IMoesa, which here unite from the St Gothard and Bernardino, had hurst their 
banks in almost every stage of their descent— destroyed several hves, and swept off 
pioperty to an immense amount Tlus devastating force was greatly augmented 
by quantities of uprooted trees and masses of felled timber These were earned 
for miles over the fiooded soil, and lodged m situations already prepared for 
crops, or strewn in wild confusion along the half obhterated boundanes of the 
nver The hndges were all burst up — the roads impassable — villages swept 
away — men and cattle drowned in the sudden inundations — fields covered several 
feet dcep'with mud, sand, and stones — tlie whole Val Levantine, in short, with 
tiW -As VdivrA v^es, refracei, m one innu a sevnn iertaloty \v Vnat a 

marshy desert 

“ It is probable, that on th« fetal day a thousand hves, or more, were sacnficed 
m the various districts of the Alps! as the same disasters which we have here 
desenbed happened to every pass and valley of the Alps, from the Mediterranean 
to the Inn The passes of the St Gothard, the Simplon, and Bernardino, were 
so entirely cut up, that, after some perilous attempts, it was only by Mont Ceras 
that Dr Johnson effected his retreat and even there, three bridges had been 
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borne down by the torrents, and in several parts not a vestige of that nob'ie" 
route was left. 

* The sheeted leren — burrimse snd hail— 

Had done their ecork, and scattered in their ire 
The eternal recta; and through the fertile rate 

Launched the red cataract Itte a sea of^Gre. » 

Hamg briefly described the Vol-Levantine, and — as far as our limits would 
permit — the situation and scenery of Bellinzona, in a former part of our work, we 
now return from the shores of Como, and re-entering the Tessin, follow the 
coitrse of the river to its source on the St. Gothard. * Afrer passing the bridge 
of the Moesa, the first object strikingly picturesque is Claro: thence onward, 
through Osogna to PoUeg^o, the scenery, sofl, and produce, present the highest 
characteristics of Italian climate ; and in these respects — hut in these only, give 
the inhabitants many advantages over their brother confederates. Although the 
whole extent of this canton is bounded by mountains of primitive rock — some of 
which exceed ten thousand feet in height, and are covered with eternal snows and 
glaciers, still the greater portion of the twenty-five valleys, of which it is com- 
posed, enjoy an exceedingly mild climate, and produce most of tlie luxuries of 
Southern Italy and the tropics. The vine, in particular, is here a liberal source 
of profit, and is cultivated in great variety and luxuriance. They have no less 
than seventeen species of the red, and ten or twelve of the white grape. That 
called tugliatica ripens so early as July, and a single stem of it will cover a wall 
to the exte/it of twenty feet — form bowers fifty or sixty feet long, and yield sixty 
gallons of wine. The potagera-bianca, the crngnola, the palestina, are each 
remarkable in their kind, and amply repay the cultivation. The latter part of 
September is the general vani^e season. In addition to almost eveiy description 
of fruit tree, there are of the chestnut alone seven species — forests of which cover 
the sides of the mountriiis to an elevation of at least a league or upwards. This 
tree, which only attains its productive maturity at seventy years — the appointed 
period of human life — and lives three hundred, has often a boll six or seven feet 
in diameter. On account of their properties as a wholesome and nutritions food, 
as well as their great use as a durable timber — the planV^ of which will remain 
fresh for three hundred years — the chestnut forests constitute an important branch 
of native produce, and in seasons of scarcity their fruit has served as a most 
valuable resource for the inhabitants. Here are three species of figs, two of 
almonds, olives afoot in diameter, and laurel double that size — from whiclj a 
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disappear, those of Helvetia succeed, and the bleak solitudes of St. Gothaid 
dispense their immediate and chilling influence on all around. 

On the 1st of June sve joined aparty to ascend the St. Gothard — an event in 
the life of every traveller in the Alps. The order of march was as follows^: — A 
Kussian nobleman and his physician, who had started at four o'clock, led the 
way; an elderly lady, seated in a chaise-d.-porteur, carried by four stalwart 
mountaineers, and attended by her maid and valet, on foot, came next; while a 
third detachment, with a lady on horseback, her husband on foot, and a sumpter 
mule, brought up the procession. The carriage belonging to the Bussian, had 
been forwarded at a very early hour, so as to anticipate his arrival on the opposite 
side. Leaving the new road, we ascended by the old stony path, where a 
crumbling oratory, dedicated to St. Anna, and shaded by a few thriftless pines, 
invites the enterprising traveller to offer up his prayers for a safe passage, and 
receives his thanks on return. No muleteer may pass this sacred spot with 
impunity ; while he who halts directly under its grated window, and vents his 
pious ejaculations, may climb the mountain without the fear of scath— at least, 
so say the inhabitants. A bright morning in the Alps is always an inspiring 
scene ; and that chosen for our present expedition was among the brightest of 
the season. The mountain summits glowed with ruddy effulgence ; the coolness 
of the air inspired with its accustomed vigour both mind and body ; the bright 
verdure of the pastures below, and the foaming, fantastic streams above us, 
refreshed the eye and stimulated the imagination in such a manner as to smooth 
all difficulties, and inspire us with that buoyancy of feeling which is ususdly 
experienced in the higher passes of the Alps. As we entered the Val-Tremola — 
so called &om the trembling with which, at certain seasons, travellers were wont to 
he seized on entering this critical step in the ascent — the uinter avalanches lay 
piled around in vast, deep, and disjointed fragments — defying the summer influ- 
ence, and frozen in masses of ice. The dreary chaos which this scene presented 
made a strong impression on the imagination, as we flguied to ourselves the 
frightful impetuosity with which these "thunderbolts” had descended from their 
perch, and the insignificancy of man, with all his boasted strength and resources, 
when brought into collision with these awful antagonists. 

Here we came in sight of the carriage, drawn by oxen, and pushed forward 
by the guides — hut it was a work of great labour and caution; while others, 
stationed on tlie slope above, supported the vehicle by ropes, lest, by tbe slippery 
state of the route, it should make a slight mistake in rotation, and he hurled 
over the precipice. "We, who were pedestrians, had greatly the advantage, and 
soon shot a-head of the lumbering wheels, which, on account of the deep surgy 
state of the snow, made slow and painful progress, and seemed completely to 
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exhaust boUi men nnd oxen. As the sun'* power increased, the snow pirUall) 
melted, and thereby added not a httle to tlie inconvenience of our partj, whose 
cattle — none of the best — floundered, retreated, and advanced through tlie sno\vy 
surge with a rather cnlical alternation. Tlie four porters who had undertaten 
the bold cnlcipnse of canjing the ladj up m her sedan, had, sccminglj, a hard 
bargain of it, and prosecuted llicir lash up to the knees w water— every now and 
then depositing their fair charge on the snow, till thc> had recovered breath to 
proceed. After seven hours' |>encvcrance, we all reached the Hospice unscathed, 
except tlie Russian, who did not arrive till late in the afternoon. 

The SLGolhard is exceedingly remarkable, on account of its central position 
between Monl^Illane and Montc-Uosa on the louUiwest, by the Ortclcr, 
Wildspitz, and Fennont, on the Tyrolc«c frontier to the cast; and as tlie 
source of the Ticino, the Rcuss, the Rlune, and tJie Rhone The road, as £ir 
as the Hospice, vanes in breadth from ten to fifteen feet, and is paved witli 
large blocks of granite. Tlie bleak and savage recess in which the Hospice is 
situated, runs north and south, and forms a basm about a league in Icngtli, 
encircled by pinnacles of great height, the highest of which, the Umgnpitz, is 
estimated at 9,0 U feet above the Mediterranean Here also are eight or ten 
small lakes, formed by tlie glaciers whose pinnacles overhang the valley, from 
which the Rcuss and Hcino take their n<c. Tlie latter, in its descent to the 
Maggiore, MU nearly six thousand feel Tlic Hospice— erected in former 
times, like those on the other passes, for the security of travellers, hut destroyed 
m tlie Revolution — has been replaced by an coicryc, where every reasonable 
comfort IS now to bo jirocured , and which, under its many disadvantages of 
climate and situation, may be pronounced a very tolerable inn, and greatly 
improved witbin the last three years 

As the summer at tins height lasts only a few weeks — ten or twelve at most— 
and the sun, during that period, makes but slight impression on tlie snow, the 
litter often accumulates in the valley, and along tlic route, to a depth of five or 
SIX fatlioms, but a continuation of south winds, which occasionally blow even 
m January, is always followed by a rapid thaw, which greatly impedes the tralllc 
m sledges, and augments tlie danger from avalanches The slopes of the pass 
more peculiarly subject to these desolating scourges, are the Feld, nortli of the 
Hospice — the new road, earned along the face of the rocks soutlivvard, and 
the whole interval between the llospjcc and Airolo— especially at the points called 
Fiota, S Antonio, S Giuseppe, the whole extent of Val Tremola and JIadonna 
ai lict. Tlie vvhirlwands of snow, or tourmeniei, ore exceedingly dangerous, 
from the Rudunt Alp to the Hospice Such travellers, or couriers, as nece«sity 
compels to force a passage dunng the dangerous period, run the most imminent 
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hazard of their lives. The only precaution, however, whicli they can employ under 
these circumstances, is to remove the bells from the mules’ necks, or stuff them \vith 
hay, and thus pursue their route in dead silence ; for the vibration even of a bell, 
or the sound of the human voice, are sufficient to detach those awful masses, 
which, with so much truth, have been described as the thunderbolts of the Alps. 

The sudden condensation or rarefaction of tlie atmosphere here, becomes a 
fertile source of disaster to the traveller. Tlic iourmente, or snow-hurricane, to 
which we have just alluded, is always a most formidahle, and too often a destruc- 
tive, phenomenon in the Alps, In power and appearance it may be compared, 
not inaptly, to the sandy ^vhirlwinds of the Desert, under which entire caravans 
have, at times, been buried. During the iourmente, the light superficial snow 
of the higher valleys is carried aloft in clouds, whence it descends in such 
profusion along the deep and narrow defiles through wluch tlie road is conducted, 
as completely to obliterate all traces of the path, and even to bury the poles, or 
ttaxe, which serve as the only safeguard in these inhospitable regions. The 
cold, under these circumstances, becomes so intense and so increased by the 
momentum with which the snowy particles are driven along, that the skin 
becomes inilained and blistered-— the joints wrung with excruciating pains, and 
the eyes affected with partial or entire blindness. In this dilemma, deprived of 
all succour, and the means of proceeding with safety, the unhappy traveller 
loses all presence of mind, resigns himself to despair, and perishes where the 
hurricane overtook him. Such disasters, happily, are of less frequent recurrence 
than in former times : experience will suggest expedients under the most trying 
circumstances, hut the stranger who is overtaken by a genuine iourmente in 
the wilder passes of the Alps, runs every risk of adding to its victims. 

“ WL«d stillness wraps Su Gothard’s chain, 

And the warm west, serenelj glowing, 

With amber dots (he snowy plain— 

Titen stay thee, traTeller! stay thy goicgl 
For faearst thon not (he gathering surge— 

That signal in the zephyr's blowing T 
It warns thee of (be coming scourge-- 
Then stay, rash strainer, stay thy going ! 

“ White Tsponra o'er the valleys skint— 

The skirts of the fierce tempest showing ; 

Darkness usurps the glacier’s nm — 

Then stay, rash strainer, euy thy going !" 

He staid : Our cbaleCs humble cheer 
Received the welcome gnes^ and cherished : 

While — in that i^ht of storm and fear — • 

The Bcumers of pur ctmnselperishedi MS. 
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Out of luanj fatal instances tliat might be adduced we shall only relate one, 
which may serve as a warning to all strangers, whom ignorance of the locality, 
distrust of ej^perience, and too mudi self-confidence, might needlessly expose 
to dangers from which there is no retreat. 

In 1817, five Hanoverians, as reported by Meyer, who were returning from 
Italy, where they had lately proceeded in charge of horses, left the village of 
Bernardino at an hour when every argument was used in the hope of dissuading 
them from, frieir undertaHng. To e\’eiy remonstrance, however, they only lent 
a deaf ear, or derided those fears which the better experience of those around 
them too well served to justify, and resolved to pass the summit at all hazards. 
Under these circumstances, a native of the Rheinwald, then present, determined 
to accompany them, in the hope that, by his e^erience, he might be the means of 
■sescmug tbem from olbcYvnsc inevitable death. One of tbo&a VaiTvicanes, alsead^j 
described, speeddy confirmed the worst predictions, and assumed all those fearful 
characteristics, which, in these wild passes, so few have struggled with and 
sundved. To this turmoil of the elements, the unhappy strangers — victims to 
their otvn imprudence — had nothing to oppose but physical strength, and this 
could only protract, without preventing, the fatal result! With that heroic 
devotedness which had induced him to peril his own life for the protection of 
theirs, the mountaineer did all that man could do to encourage and support his 
unhappy comrades, who now perceived the weakness of human efforts when 
opposed to such fearful conflicts, and, reduced to a state of complete exhaustion, 
dropped one after the other to perish in the snow. Fully sensible of his almost 
hopeless position, and the only survivor of his party, the guide had still sufficient 
courage and presence of mind to continue the struggle ; and, after much suffering, 
succeeded in effecting his escape, — but Avitb his limbs so frost-bitten, that he 
never after recovered the use of them. 

The St. Gothard has been long famous for its mineral treasures 5 and in no 
other part of the Alps are these to be met with in equal beauty and variety. 
It is a place of annual rendezvous for the min eralogists of Hurope, some of whom 
spend successive summers in explmring its labyrinths, and thereby adding to the 
rapidly increasing interest of the sdence. With the assistance of an experienced 
native guide — who is geneitilly well versed in the art of collecting — the student 
may acquire, in the space of a few weeks, among the valleys of the St. Gothard, 
more to illustrate his subject, and gratify his curiosity, than could be gained by 
attendance in the best arranged cabinets in Europe. The ordinary stations chosen 
for this purpose are the Hospice and Airolo on the south, and the valleys of 
Models and Tavelsch on the north, as well as those of Canaria and Piora on the 
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east, where, from innumerahlc sources, upwards of fifty difierent varieties may 
be collected. Specimens, to the amount of sixty or upwards, may be purchased 
of the guides for about ton or twelve guineas { or the student may select, on 
equally moderate terms, such specimens only as he may desire to carry away 
with him. Some of the minerals, however, arc so rare that they fetch very high 
prices, and become a source of profitable trafilc to the finder. Among these 
may be enumerated the green and white (oumaUnes, wluch are generally valued 
at two or tliree guineas each, and notunfrcquently sold for more. From Camossi, 
or his son, at Airolo, the mineralogist may obtain every information on this 
subject, and inspect bis collection of minerals, peculiar to this district of the 
Alps, which was completed at much personal risk, and irith a thorough 
devotion to the science. Tlic collections of Messrs. Nager and Muller, of Ander- 
matt, are justly celebrated. 

The tillage of Hospital, as wc quit tlic lofty region of winter, and descend 
into the valley of Ursem, presents a very striking and picturesque appearance. 
Its white Swiss'built cottages, German-looking church, and ancient tower, 
contrast well with Uie scenes of unmingled desolation from which wc have just 
emerged, and afford at once relief to the mind, and a refreshing picture to the 
eye. As we proceed, the town of Andcrmatt, the miniature capital of the valley, 
affords indubitable eridenoc of Swiss economy, and Swiss customs: it is a' 
pleasant little ioar^, and, although upwards of 4,000 feet obo\“c the sea, enjoys 
a tolerable climate, and contains GOO inhabitants, or upwards. 

On an acclivity of the neighbouring mountain, we observed the wreck of a 
small pine-forest— the only thing of the kind in the whole district. Having long 
served as an effectual bulwark, interposed by natmre between the village and 
the track of the avalanches, it was long looked upon, like the sacred groves of 
antiquity, ivith a sort of religious veneration, and scrupulously preserved. Like 
many other bulwarks, however, which the sancti^ of thear office, their claims to 
antiquity, or other well-established titles, bad rescued from profanation, this 
safeguard of the people was doomed to the revolutionary axe, and disappeared 
during the hostile invasion of 1799, 

The valley of Ursern, through which we now descend, may well merit a few 
brief observations, byway of illostrarion; for there is not another, probably, 
ivitbin the whole range of the Alps, which can furnish an equal share of rich 
pastoral scenery, and pleasing ossodations of patriarchal life. It extends firora the 
Umerloch, in the Teufelberg, to Mount Furca — preserving a direction of north- 
east to south-west — and occupies a space of about three leagues in length, by a 
quarter in breadth. Six small lateral valleys open into it, carrying Gieir torrents 
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into the Eeuss by which it h traversed through its whole length. It is probably 
the very highest land in Switzerland \rith a fixed population, and contains four 
villages. The winter lasts full seven months j and during the other five, there 
are but fe^^ays on which fires can be dispensed with. It is entirely devoted 
to the grazmg of cattle, and shut completely in by primitive mountains, on which 
are the glaciers of St. Anne, Matt, Biel, and "Weisswasser. 

"Were we suddenly transported into its green recesses, without ha^•ing previ- 
ously encountered either the fatigue of ascent, or the perplexing labyrinths 
which meet in its centre, we should look upon it, perhaps, only as a plain covered 
Avith verdant meadows, and encircled with hills of the third class. "Where the 
ground is flat, the descent is almost imperceptible ; to the right and left, nature 
has flung her tapestry of richest verdure along the precipices, which serve as a 
frame to the picture, and to whose bald or snowy summits the flush of vegetation 
forms a strong and beautiful contrast. No fallen rocks — no trace of devastating 
cataracts — nor chasm in the soU, betray the savage features of the surrounding 
Alps. Still, in the midst of this apparent beauty and fertility, the total absence 
of fruit and forest trees— with the exception already stated, and a few straggling 
alders near the Reuss — forms a striking anomaly in the landscape. But, when 
we reflect that the lowest part of this valley is higher than the s ummi t of our own 
Snowdon, and that its lu.xuriant pastures are inclosed by mountains which rise 
far above the line of eternal congelation, the mastery is solved; and we are 
rather surprised to find herbage at all, where, in other countries, we should have 
found only rocks and snow,* 

Accor^ng to local tradition, however, the valley is stated to have possessed 
considerable forests at one time, nod which, from certain facts, alluded to in our 
account of the Spiugen, is by no means improbable. In various districts of 
Switzerland, the highest forests have been long observed to be gradually dimi- 
mshing in their vigour and dimensions, and, in several instances, to maintain a 
%xn‘i upcirria'Tieri’Cft w/o’WwotA, 'rallsjt. In. 

Ursem, however, the want of forests is amply compensated by the excellence of 
the pasture ; and from this — ^with the exception of its profits as a channel of 
traffic — the canton denves the whole strength of its resources. There is another 
singularity observable throughout the vvhole of this valley : the houses, owing to 

• In certain situations in these Alps, the p»n«i thnees at an elevation of 6,450 feet, the pinut 

picea at 6,300; while the rhododendron « found at ibe height of 6,780 feet It is a curious and well'' _ 
aseeruined fact, that at heights where even the rhododendron can hardly flourish, certain flowers, if' 
which in the valleys are void of staen, exhale at dus elevation the most delicious perfume, and acqu’re 
uncommon beanty and vigour and such, hf poetical aimile, is the case vnth the human mind, the virtues 
or powers of which require a peculiar soil, and peenltar circumstances, to give them vigorous expansion 
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the deficiency of native timber, already stated, are built of stone, generally rough 
unhewn granite, and rising out of the green sward, unshaded by even the most 
ordinary shrubbery or garden, present, in spite of the "beau gazon of their ^rairtes, 
a rather bleak and monotonous aspect, and may thtts be individualized and 
counted from a great distance. This is certainly objectionable as to picturesque 

effect every object is so isolated, and so clearly defined, and the extreme points 

of view so inconsiderable, that the diann created by the mutual interruption, 
blending and softening of features in the landscape, and the effect produced by 
their gradually vanishing away in the distance — ^which “lends enchantment to 
the view ” — are nearly lost. Every object seems so literally within reach, and 
in such undisguised reality, that there seems nothing left to engage the fimey by 
picturesque illusions. Kor are these disadvantages of the landscape counteracted 
by any striking effects of rural costume, such as, in other parts of the confedera- 
tion, so often ^ve life and variety to the natural scenery ; the dress of Uri is 
strictly characteristic of the wearer — well adapted for service, but not for show. 

The only prominent features which attract the eye, are two or three small 
churches, pleasantly situated — particularly the one above Andermatt— and 
scrupulously whitewashed : the old tower, already mentioned os the remains of an 
ancient castle, belonging to the lords of Hospital ; and some fantastic frost-work 
looking Tocla in the neighbourhood— particularly those on the left, as we descend 
the St. Gothaid— which present a striking resemblance to the loop-holes and 
battlements of some decayed dtadel. With these exceptions, the Valley of TJrsem 
may be described in the words of Tschudi, as, “ eine lustige Witdnitz '" — an 
agreeable sort of desert.* But when we take the wilder features in detail — 
such as the dangerous pass of the Schollenen, second only to that of the Car- 
dinell in its accumulated list of ” horrible and awful,” we shall perceive that this 
route has every requisite for maHng a powerful and lasting impression on the 
mind, and embraces within its own narrow limits the most pastoral scenes, in 
close contiguity with others, from the mere contemplation of which the imagi- 
natfOQ shrinks appalled. The HTth of August last (ISSi), the hurricane, so ahty 
sketched by Dr. Johnson, and some particulars of which we have already laid 
before our readers, proved most disastrous to this cantos, particularly to the 
valley now described. The facts are thus briefly described in the "Federal” a 
Geneva paper, published a few days after the painful occurrence: — “Les con- 
rinuelles chaleuts de cet ete avaient fondu d’enormes masses de neige et de glace 
entassees sur les hautes roontagnes, et par consequent grossi toutes les rivieres, 

• Alpenrosen, 1812, att. pat Aag. W, SchUgeL 
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surtout le Reuss, lorsque le 27 du matin un orage epouvantable eclata sur le 
pays etle ravagea entiereraent par limpetuosite des vents, par la foudre, etles 
torrens de pluie qiu ne cessaient de tomber jusqu’au lendemain Un grand 
nombre des maisons et de ponts ont ete emportes par la violence des flots , 
plusieurs routes ont ete detruites, et toutes les plames cbangces en d immenses 
lacs La desolation est extreme dans ce malheureux pays, ou la recolte des foms 
avait deja ete redmte a nen par les grandes secberesses de cette annee, et ou le 
betail a ete atteint des maladies longiies et mortelles 

On quitting tbe green meadows of Andermatt, tbe road is earned through the 
XJmerloch, a gallery excavated, wth much labour and ingemuty, through tbe 
projecting flank of the Teufelsb**!^, a work which has been of incalculable 
advantage to commerce and tlie protection of human life Till this spinted 
work — two hundred and twenty feet long, by twelve m breadth — was completed, 
in 1707, this pass vas one of the most dangerous m the Alps, consisting of n 
rude scaffolding of wood, supported from the extenor of the rock, and hanging 
in doubtful equihbnum oier the boiling chasm beneath Along this lofty and 
ill secured suspension*bridge, all trafBc between the YoUey of tbe Reuss and 
that of tbe Levantine was exclusively roamtained for centunes, and, among old 
travellers, the doublmg of this promontory was considered as a step that required 
no little courage and self possession The credit of having achieved this arduous 
task 18 due to Moretim, of Locarno — greatly enlarged, however, by later 
engineers, and likely to become tbe object of still further improvements 

The next object of attraction, and which we reach by a steep descent, is the far- 
famed Devil’s Bridge— constructed originally, it is stated, in 1118, by Giraldus, 
abbot of Rinsiedeln The span of tbe arch is seventy five feet, and its height, 
from tbe surface of the water to the key stone, about one hundred , hut, as the 
arch spans a cataract almost vertical in its descent, the hndge thus acquires an 
elevation of at least two hundred feet additional The whole scene is full of 
savage grandeur The gramte rocks rise sheer and unbroken from the waters 
eifge, and as if tfiey &ent in mutoa? appnrvnnaffOff orer otrr freadv, and drreaO* 
ened to ohhterate the dismal path which the labour of ages has chiselled out of 

• Another account with which we are;iist faroored, tute* the following Knking and melancholy fact* — 

Les ravages ont d^ji eommenefi dans Is vallte d Urseten. Depnis hint jours des plu es continuelles 
ava ent fore6 les hergen do ramener leur biiail demi mort dea moougnes la valUe fut transformfe en 
lac 1 eau itait si haute quo le Mtail se Royait meme dans les parties supirieures des batimens. Fanout 
la Heuss iuit sortie de eon lit I Au mil eu dea delate de la foudre et au bruit du toc<iti les lioiDises 
luttaient centre les tUmens pour sauver leuie bshitat ons, wndis que les femmes pnaient et pleura ent i 
1 dglise &c Le 27 i midi la d stance d Am^tSg Ten Al orf dtaii Iransfortnle en lac, au milieu duquel 
Irs n aisons paraissa ent comme dea ties.' 
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their flanks, or carried on arches along the brink of the torrent. What a con- 
trast is here, to tlie green, oblivious landscape, through which, but an hour 
before, we had sauntered, wth scarcely any feeling save that of pleasing apathy — 
where the objects presented to the eye were not such as to rouse the mind into 
action, but left it to the full enjoyment of its own dreamy listlessness. But here, 
the deafening roar of the suige, as it stru^led in savage conflict with the 
opposing rocks, and leaped, and foamed, and thundered forth its hoarse song of 
triumph — the feeling of personal danger— the shaking of the low parapet where 
we stood — the beetling cliiFs along whose flanks the sheeted vapour floated in 
thin, transparent folds — wlule sudden gusts and currents of wind, caused by the 
rapidity of the torrent, alternately condensed, and dissipated, and renewed these 
storm-bred exhalations, and swept them, like showers, in the spectator's face — all 
burst upon us with a novelty and force which baffle description. 

The new bridge, even while we stand on its centre — itself twenty-seven feet 
higher than the old one — seems forgotten, amidst the atvful appendages with which 
it is enclosed ; yet, in the solidity of its structure, boldness of design, and airy 
expanse of arch, we have seen nothing— the passage of the Via Mala excepted— 
which affords more striking evidence how the genius and daring of man may 
triumph over the most gigantic obstacles. In contemplating a scene like the 
present, a strange spell seems to rivet us to the spot ; and— while a multitude of 
horrid imaginings throng thick upon the fancy, and carry us back to the fearful 
drama enacted in this gorge— the clang of arms — the shout of combatants, arise 
confusedly with the blustering of the waves : then the crash of the dividing arch, 
the shrieks of desprir as the victims sank, and were swept down by the devoiiring 
surge — all pass rapidly before the mind’s eye. and conjure up that dismal tragedy, 
in all its truth, and intensity ; and never was there theatre more congenial for the 
display of wildest passions — or more in unison with every ima^able horror, than 
that of the Devil’s Bridge. But, to see and to feel this in all its force, the spec- 
tator must be alone with nature. 

Tie sanguinary con&ict aiiuded to, and for which this dreary gorge served as 
the arena, may he thus summed up : — On the 26th September, 1799, the Russian 
army, under the command of Suwarrow, entered the village of Andennatt. The 
troops were reduced to a state of absolute famine, and, while employed in 
ransacking the ill-stored larder of the inn, for something to appease the cravings 
of hunger, swallowed a large quantity of soap, which they probably mistook for 
the fatuous cheese of the cantons ; all the leather also, tanned, or otherwise, 
which they could lay their hands on, was immediately cut up, boiled, and eaten. 
Forced to retire before the Russians, the French, in effecting their retreat, blew 
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up part of the Urnerloch, so as to impede the enemy's advance, and destroyed 
the pnncipal part of the Devil s Bridge, by vvhich the commuracation, for a time 
was effectually cut off The Russians, nevertheless, cleared the gallery of the 
Urnerloch, restored the commumcation across the homd chasm, by means of 
beams of wood, lashed together with the officers scarfs — but, in thus forcing the 
passage, several hundreds nere plunged headlong into the gulf “ Our army, ' 
says the general, m his despatch, “penetrated the darkmountam cavern of Ursern 
and made themselves masters of a bridge which connects two mountains, and 
justly hears the name of the DeviVi Undge Though the enemy had destroyed it, 
the progress of our victorious soldiers was not impeded Planks were tied 
together ivith the officers* sashes, and along that bridge they threw themselves 
from the precipices mto tremendous abysses, and, falhng in with the enemy, 
defeated them wherever they met It now remained for our troops to climb a 
mountain, the summit of which is covered with eternal snow, and whose bleak, 
naked rocks, surpass every other in steepness 'They were obhged to descend 
through cataracts rolling down with dreadful impetuosity, and hurhng, with jrre 
sistible force, huge fragments of rocks, masses of snow, ice, and clay, by which 
numbers of men and horses were impelled down the yawning caverns, where 
some found their graves, and others escaped with the greatest difficulty It is 
beyond the power of language, he concludes, “ to pamt this awful spectacle in 
all Its horrors ' 

The precedmg is the Russian, the annexed is tbe French, account, by Dumas, 
stating the position of the contending parties, a few weeks previous to the facts 
now recorded On the 1 5th of August, General Lecourhe having yomed the 
brigade of General Loison, on the same day that he had, earned the defences of 
the Mayanthal, advanced to secure the important post of the St Gothard, and, 
about four o clock, met the outposts of the Impenalists, and forced tliem to fall 
back upon their entrenchments at the Devils Bridge, these rented upon the 
rocks on the right bank of the torrent of the Reuss The French presented 
themse'lves at the hnclge, and charging the Austrians, reckoned on passing it in 
the confusion with them, when snddenly the bridge disappeared between the 
parapets ' — Thirty feet of its length had fallen, with those who were fighting 
upon It, into the gulf below and the remaimi^ combatants were separated 

This event forced the French grenadiers, who had advanced to the charge, to 
effect a retreat , but, borne on by those who were behind them, they were for 
some time exposed to a murderous fire from the Impenalists on the opposite 
rocks During the night, the Austnans retreated by the Ober Alp, to avoid 
bemg cut off by the brigade of General Gudm, who had made a detour by the 
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Grinsel, and fought his way with incredible difficulty across the Furca, to fall 
upon the rear of the Imperialists : Lecourhe’s troops, who had, during the night, 
repaired the bridge, found Gudin’s brigade, on the morning of the 18th, on the 
right bank of the Reuss, in possession of the enemy’s position. The conquest of 
the pass of the St. Gothard was the consequence, and, \vithin forty-eight hours 
of the general raoreraent of the Frendi, Lecourbe was master of the summit 
and the valley by which he had ascended, but which, as already stated, yielded to 
the Russians on the 25th of September following.* 

From this point the Reuss pursues its w'ay through a succession of rapids — 
indeed, its whole course may be described as almost one continued cataract — far 
outstripping the ** arro^vy Rhone,” and probably every other river in Europe. 
From the St. Gothard to the Val-Ursem alone, a distance of scarcely two leagues, 
it falls at least 2,000 feet, and bounds from rock to rock with a thundering 
impetuosity, that fills the whole defile with its noise and spray. In the Val- 
Ursem its fury is abated by the level nature of the soil ; but once past the gorge 
of the Teufelsberg, it resumes all its former character, and in the short space of 
four leagues, falls 2,500 feet, and only on reaching Amstag becomes modified in 
its velocity. 

In the gorge of the SchoUenen, one of the most glacial and savage in the whole 
chain of Helvetian Alps, the new road is twice conducted across the river on 
admirable bridges— that which spans the Goschenenhach is eighty-six feet high, 
fifty-nine in length, and eighteen broad. The Umerloclj, as above stated, has been 
greatly widened and improved, all the turnings rendered spacious and level, and 
the precipices by wliich the road is bordered securely flanked mth granite pillars, 
at intervals of eight or nine feet. The upper portion of this superb route was 
completed under the direction of the engineer Colomhrano, and undertaken, as 
formerly stated, in order to keep pace tvith the vast improvements on the 
Spliigen, the great commercial rival of the St, Gothard. It is the intention of 
the canton to reconstruct the whole of the route from this point to Fluelen, and 
thence along the margin of the lake to Brunnen — so as to unite the St. Gothard 
with the routes of Schwytz, Zurich, and Xucem, through Kussnaebt— a measure 
which would obviate the generally d^agreeable, and often dangerous, passage 
by water. It is, indeed, a gigantic enterprise on the part of so small a canton- 
hut it is the cradle of native liberty — mid from a people who still unite Spartan 
Industry with Spartan fhigality, much may be anticipated. 

About two leagues below Andenuatt the valley widens, and takes its more 

• Pricn del Ednementi Mililairei—ETeKrilMi in ifce .lljn — an eueUent work— -by Bfockepon. 
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characteristic name of— The VaUej of tiie Reuss The traffic in flour and 
potatoes appears considerable , and three hundred horses, we were told, are 
emplojed bj" the inhabitants of Ursem alone in the transport of merchandize 
Tins route, owing to its ancient renown, and now greatlj recommended by recent 
improvements, is much frequented by tounsts, particularly Enghsh, German, and 
Russians, the three great nomadic, or rather penpatetic nations of Europe 

A short way below 'Wasen, we again cross the river by the Plaffensprung 
or Fnar’s Leap, a stupendous bridge of ninety feet span It is so named m 
record of an athletic monk, who, having captured some gentle Proserpine of Un, 
and fearing reprisals n hia flight, took the dreadful gorge at a venture, and 
earned her in triumph to his convent * A fact like this may well dispute pre 
cedence with that of the Tcufelstem ,* and, if not evincing equal strength, is at 
least a proof of much better taste 

On approachmg Amstag the valley undergoes a thorough change in its 
fertility and vegetable products Villages, and solitary cottages, are sprinkled 
over the acclinties— cultivation is earned to greater extent— magnificent pines 
overshadow the toad, some of which measure twelve feet m girth, and a hundred 
m height In the Yal hladeran, which ivinds off to the right, mines of iron were 
formerly UTOught with success , and, m that of the Rupleten, higher up, there 
are veins of lead and copper Nearly opposite Riedt, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Insch, are some old alum works, where the rocks, consisting 
principally of mica slate, are, for the most part, m a state of decomposition. 
Not far from Plaffensprung, caverns have been discovered m several places filled 
with crystals , among which that of the Sandbalme is the most lemaikahle, but 
13 now completely robbed of its superb crystals It is very extensive, and situated 
in a thick vem of quartz, containing large crystals of calcareous spatk, and 
traversed by numerous veins of cMortle , — nearly alhed to talc , — of a dark green 
colour, and gbstening lustre 

The upper valley of the Reuss runs in a south west direction , and, bemg thus 
placed almost entirely m the common direction of the cham of Alps, is very 
unfavourable for studying the stratification of the mountams On every side we 
observe naked rocks at the height of eight thousand feet, of a deep brown, whose 
bases are formed of hills of accumulated dehrts, and covered over with verdure 
These rocks are also divided in several places by clefts runmng in parallel 
<lirections, a circumstance which contnbutes still more to the difficulty of making 

• Or Dev I s Crag from a trad tioD that I s aatan c majesty having laid a h gh bet that he would 
transport it across the Si. Gothard suddenly lost hb hold and h S money at the same instant and dropped 
It in Its present s tuation 
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correct observations on the geology of this district ; so that it is only in a small 
proportion of the lateral valleys, by whidi the rocks arc cut transversely, and 
by turning occasionally back to contemplate the great masses of the range, that 
one can distinctly observe the southern inclination of the layers, nearly vertical, 
of all these rocks of gneiss. 

The village of Amstag in itself Itas little to gratify the traveller’s curiosity. 
The remains of an ancient castle are shctvn in the outskirts as a disputed topic 
among antiquaries, of whom, some have described it as the famous Twing-Uri — 
the stronghold of Gessler— others, as that of the seigneurs of Silenen. Here 
also, as at Chlavenna and Lugano on Uie Italian side, arc natural grottoes, wthin 
which a stream of cold air circulates, and a low and equable temperature is thus 
maintained throughout the year. There was, also, not long since, a mill worth 
visiting, where bones were ground into powder; and this, boiled up mth milk 
or water, served as an excellent substitute for more expensive flour in the 
feeding of pigs and poultry. 

It is now that every step taken in advance seems to intimate that sve arc on 
holy ground— the birtli-place of Swiss iodcpendence ! The town of AJtorf, and 
the village of Burglen — all those natural features upon which the sacred name 
of liberty is so indelibly stamped — all those proud associations witli which they 
are so inseparably blended— all those circumstances to which the cat has listened 
with such avidity, and on which the mind, at one period or other, lias dwelt with 
such awakened interest— arc now before us ; and every traveller, to whom the 
name of freedom is dear, feels, in his approach to AJtorf, a devotion similar to 
that of some pilgrim, when the shrine — at which he had journeyed fondly and far 
to present his offering, and which had so long been embodied in lus mind’s eye — 
lifts its grey walls into the horizon at last, and, with its joyous vesper peal, 
welcomes him to the sanctuary ! 

Every feature of the landscape has now become eloquent—every rock presents 
its tradition — every tower its record of the oppressed and the oppressor — the 
tyrant Gessler and the “patriot Tell!” Gaang upon the scene where such 
deeds have transpired, every romantic incident starts again to life — the fountain of 
youthful impressions is reopened, and all their treasured reminiscences, kindled 
into a warmth congenial to the subject, fordbly remind us — now tliat we are 
on the spot — of times wlien the story of Tell fell upon the ear like inspiration, 
and almost before we could arriculate, much less appreciate the term, implanted 
in our hearts that love of independence, and sympathy for the oppressed, which 
neither time nor circumstance, we trust, can ever diminish or pervert. 

The approach to Altorf, in point of natural scenery, is picturesque, and even 
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majestic, the soil, rich and productive, with a comparatively mild and gemal 
climate In proof of this, the vegetation is rapid , and frmts, common to the 
reverse of the Alps, are here npened, and acquire every perfection m size and 
flavour "With the exception of a few patches raised hy amateurs, it appears 
strange that, in a soil so apparently fitted for such crops, neither wheat, nor 
mdeed any other grain, is cultivated, so that the golden tints of autumnal fields 
are unknown, and the same monotonous green hvery, with the variety of an 
Alpine winter, pervades the whole scene, and curtails the year, seemingly, of its 
natural proportions It must he allowed, however, that the npemng orchards 
and bronzing woods form a beautiful contrast with the dense fohage of the 
walnut trees, and the deep brilliant green of the meadows , and, greatly enhanced 
by the magnificent firame-work m which they are set, awaken m the traveller s 
mind a pleasing and lastmg partiahty for Altorf and its scenfeiy 

Smce the temble calamity of 1799, when a conflagration reduced the whole 
town to ashes, it has been entirely rebuilt, and, in several instances, embelhshed 
vath public edifices, of which the handsome new church and town house may 
serve as specimens The ossuary is worth a visit, and what, on account of the 
heautifiil view it commands, and the romantic situation which it occupies, will 
gratify every lover of the picturesque, is the Capuchin convent The first object, 
houever, to which the stranger is conducted, and probably the first— if his faith 
be sound— which he would desire to visit, is an old tower, said to enclose the 
space ongmally occupied by Tell s Imden tree The next is Burglen, the birth 
place of the hero, where he may still be seen, under a clear winter moon, it is 
said, practising that noble instrument of Helvetian liberty — the cross-bow • 

But, waving for the present our intended remarks on the sceneiy and statistics 
of Un, we revert to that stirring period of Swiss confederacy when the strong 
holds of despotism were razed to the ground, and the standard of freedom planted 
on their rums 

ASiBS the discmafiliu’c cS ii? Ijwjs? on the field of Donnerhuhel, and a 
subsequent but ineflectual attempt to crush the growmg spirit of freedom in 
Zurich, the emperor Albert abandoned his hostile intentions, and intimated to 
the confederates of Waldstetten, his earnest denre of seeing them affectionate 
children of bis royal house, and consulting their personal mterests hy swearing 
fealty to him as their sovereign With these proffers of counsel and protection 
he despatched Herman Gessler, of Brunegg, and Bermger, of Landenbeig of 
whom, contrary to estahhshed custom, the first took up his abode m a fortress of 
Un — supposed to be the Twing Un already noticed 

From this moment the tolls were raised, the most icnial offences pumshed 
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with imprisonment and forfeiture, and the inhabitants treated mth every mark of 
contempt and insolent domination. Happening one day to ride past a newly- 
built house belonging to Stauffacher, in the village of Steinen — “What!'* 
exclaimed the bailiff, “ shall it be endured that these grovelling peasants should 
erect such an edifice as this? If boors arc to be so lodged — guid facienl 
maghtri ?” 

On another occasion, when Arnold Anderhalden, of Melchthal, was sentenced, 
for some trivial offence, to forfeit a yoke of fine oxen, a servant of Gessler's 
colleague in office, Landenberg, forcibly unyoked the oxen from the plough, 
accompanying the act with the insulting remark, tliat such clod-poles might draw 
their own ploughs ! This language so incensed the young Arnold, that be levelled 
a blow at the speaker, which broke two of bis fingers, and, guessing the punish- 
ment that would follow, immediately betook himself to the mountains. To 
revenge this offence, the enraged Landenberg sentenced the aged father ot 
Arnold to have both his eyes put out. — ^Such, at that unhappy epoch, was the 
state of affiiirs. "Whoever betrayed the least spirit of independence, or manly 
deportment, were subject to the most cutting insults, chastisement, and extortion : 
while, on the other hand, those who became tbe partisans of tbe governors, or the 
'mere tools of their exactions, received special marks of dbtinction, and, in all 
contested questions, were pronounced infallibly in the right The countenance 
of these petty despots, however, did not always protect the culprit from the just 
reward of outrages committed on the strength of such alliance. As an example 
of their summary punishment, we may cite the case of the governor of a castle 
in the lake of Lowerz, who, having brought dishonour and ruin upon a young 
lady of family and consideration in Arth, fell by the hands of her brother, and 
thus expiated the atrocity with his blood. As a parallel instance — a ^end of 
Landenberg, the young lord of Wbifenchiess, in Untenvalden, having seen the 
beautiful wife of Conrad, of Baumgarteo, at Alzellen, and, finding that her 
husband was absent, desired, in tbe most peremptory and revolthig terms, that 
she would prepare him a bath ; but the lady having called her husband from the 
field, and explained to him the repeated indignities to which she had been 
exposed, Ins resentment was so kindled at the recital, that, rushing into the 
chamber, he sacrificed the licenrious young noble on the spot.* 

Thus, having lost all confidence in the equity and justice of government, every 
man became the avenger of his own wrongs — a system which must ever lead to 


• For similar instances of despotiaca on the part of these Austrian bailiffs, see, in a former pagei our 
notice of the Schamserthal, or Valley of Sebams.— We aim ZseboVke— TiluUer, Sc. 
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To this Stauffacher made no reply ; but, hastening to the lake, embarked, and 
landing in the territory of Uri, proceeded to the house of "Walter Fiirst at 
Jtttinghausen, where he found young Arnold of Melchthal, who had escaped, as 
above mentioned, from the vengeance of I^ndenberg, and remained here in 
concealment, 

“ tVeariog man’s mute soguiah iternlj’.” 

Once met, the conversation soon turned upon the degraded state of the country, 
their ruined prospects, the increasing rigour and oppression which wasted the 
property, and paralysed the hearts of the people. Of the lawless despotism to 
which they were slaves, the present situation of Arnold, and the horrid sentence 
so recently carried into effect upon lus lather, afforded a striking example, and 
called loudly for vengeance. They instanced the many fruitless petitions 
addressed to the sovereign, imploring him to check the crimes of his representa- 
tives, and ratify the conditions upon which alone they had placed themselves 
imder his protection — to all of winch he had not only turned a deaf ear, hut 
threatened to sever them from the empire, and throw them under the yoke of 
Austria. As God had never, said they, delegated to any sovereign permission 
to execute under the name of law what in reality was gross injustice, so they 
would repose wth implicit confidence on Divine succour and arbitration in the 
good cause, and were resolved to shake off the ignominious yoke by which they 
were goaded to distraction, or perish in the attempt. 

With this great object in view each repaired to his home, and there, hy 
cautious intercourse with his friends and comrades, endeavoured to form a just 
estimate how far the minds of the people were ripe for action in the projected 
struggle for independence. After this eventful conference, the same party 
continued their interviews at concerted hours in the night, and the point of 
rendezvous selected for tins purpose was a lonely sequestered strip of meadow, in 
an angle of the lake, called Grutli, surrounded hy thickets, at the foot of the 
rock of Seelisherg, and opposite the village of Brunnen.* It was here, far from 
ever)’ human habitation, that the ripening conspira<y, matured by every suc- 
cessive meeting in which evidence was adduced of a hearty cooperation on the 
part of the inhabitants, speedily acquired its full complement of votes. 

In the night of tlie seventeenth of November they again met in the same place, 
the meadow of Grutli, when each of them, in proof of the alacrity with which 
the appeal liad been answered, presented ten brother confederates — men who 

Tlie reader will furra a perfect idea of locally, as well as of erery other which verbal description 
may fail to paint with sufficient clearness, by reference to the accompanying illustration and map. 
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were fully ali\e to tlieir country’s ^vrongs, and prepared to adjust tliem at the 
peril of their lires Mutually assured of the inviolable sincenty wth which their 
cause had been espoused, the three founders of the patriotic League now sealed 
the compact by a solemn appeal to Hun in whose eyes pnnee and peasart were 
equal * "With uplifted hands, and eyes fixed upon the starry firmament under 
whose fnendly canopy their meetings had been matured into action, they bound 
themselves by an express low to redress their country’s injuries, to have no 
interest at heart saie the common wcl/are , to endure no ivrongs, and to commit 
no trespass , to respect the political rights of the emperor, as hereditary Comte 
of Hapsburg , but to put on immediate ched^ to the gross oppression exercised by 
Ills representatives , and, while they expressed a just indignation at the measures, 
to offer no personal injury to the men 

This done, the thirty who had the same night joined the confederacy, advanced 
to umte in the solemn obhgation, and in like manner called upon God and the 
saints to witness their devotion to the cause, and their readiness to stake their 
Ines and substance, and every eartlily consideration, for then: cotmtry’s good, and 
the regeneration of her freedom 

Having thus accomplished the first important step towards the glonous object 
m view, and appointed tbe approaching new ycarWve for carrying their measures 
into effect, they repaired— each to liis home, where, having secured his herds and 
property from the winter's seventy, and from the more gnping avance of a pet^ 
tyrant, ha might indulge those dehcious anticipations wluch the hopes of liber^ 
and the belief of a speedy retribution warranted 

And thus (h«y parted Yij lh« qu et lake 

In Uie clear itar Iigbi each (he atreoeth to rouse 

Of the free bills.’ 

In the meantime, certain misgivmgs and appearances, as indicative of the 
popular feeling, disturbed the mmd of Gessler, and struck him with an ominous 
presentiment that all was not right. The people, he thought, carried in their looks 
less abject submission to lus authority, an air of confidence, and even haughti 
ness, began to manifest itself among them, while in their speech there was 

* Cc% trente trois vrais patnotes jufirent «ii re s«r«sot les mams —as he riev ENTREFftENDRS bans 

LA rAllTICIPATION DE LEtIRB CONTtoiEks PE SE BOOTEHIR ET P &TRE FIDDLES LES UNS AUV 
All TKES lUSQU A LA MORT DE D, FEKDKE LEB AMCIBRS PRIVILEOES VE KE PORTER AOCCN FrEJUDICC 
AUX COilTES DE HaPSBURG NI DARB LEERS DROITS HI DAKS LEUR9 POSSESSIONS, ET DE NE POINT 
UALTRAiTiR tEVRS aocTERNEURS AloTB Ic tTOis cbefr BBTancerBnc su milieu de lanemhUe ec 
jurireot les mairs lerfcs au ciel tt au nom du Died qui a cr££ les paj^sans ec les empSreurs et essur^ 
aux uns comme aux autres la jeuissaacc <Ie tousles drotts delhomme de comsattre codraoeusement 

POOR LA LIBERIE ET DE LA TRAVBMETTRE A LEORS DESCF'IDANS 
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less deference observed to Lis commands ; and, in short, that they walked erect, 
and assumed the hearing of men, when they should have crouched in servile 
obeisance to Lis delegated poivcr, and Lome themselves as slaves ! This, as he 
rightly augured, was alarming evidence against the stability of the existing 
government, and he resolved to probe the incipient disease, so as to minister with 
greater effect to its cure or suppression. Tlie expedient which he adopted for 
the full solution of his doubts and suspicions on this head, was an experiment 
upon the loyalty of the people ; and for tliis purpose he caused tlie ducal hat of 
Austria to he raised on a pole, with this command, that everj' one passing near, 
or witlun sight of it, should make obeisance, in proof of liis homage and fealty 
to the prince. By this means it was concluded, that whoever should disobey 
the mandate, and pass the royal badge without the mark of honour sripulated, 
should be charged with disaffection, and treated accordingly — a measure which 
furnished both the means of discovering the disaffected, and the just grounds 
for their punishment. 

" r.v«( su<p««tiog Kom than h« ieflicta 
The tjTSQt feart.” 

Shortly after this test of loyalty to the house of Austria was attempted to be 
enforced, it happened that William Tell, the cross-bowman of Biirglen, and 
one of the above-named heroes of Grutli,’ passed the symbol of tyranny without 
the required acknowledgment, and being instantly arrested, was hurried into 
the presence of Gessler. “ 'Wherefore,” demanded the incensed bailliT, “ hast 
thou disobeyed my orders, and friled in thy respect to the king of the Homans ! 
why hast thou dared to pass before the sacred badge of thy sovereign without 
the mark of homage demanded?” Verily," answered Tell, “ how this 
happened, I know not — ’tis an accident, and no mark of contempt — suffer me, 
therefore, in thy clemency, to depart; were I possessed of ordinary sagacity, 
I should hardly have so long home the name of Tell."* Gessler, however, 
was not to he softened by the defence — as just stated in the words of an old 
author — ^but, knowing that Tell had a ianuly of- fine children, and at the same 
time was the best bowman in the jurisdiction, ordered the children to he brought 
before bim and confronted with their father. ** To which of these children," 
inquired Gessler, “ art thou most strongly attached?" "I make no distinc- 
tions, replied Tell ; “ my cHldren are all equally dear to me." “ So,” said 
the governor, “ I hear that thou aft an excellent marksman, and sh all forthwith 

• Ste the old chronicle — Tell, in the origiaa^ means steak intellect, balourd — hut a weakness like that 

of Brutus I 
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make tnal of thy slall — a tnal wluch may insure on the part of thy countrymen 
a more courteous observance of mj mjnnctions My order, therefore, is this, 
that with an arron thou shalt spht an apple placed on the head of one of 
thy children , and, in the event of thy missing the apple, or killing the child, 
thj own hfe shall he forfeited Shodi.ed at a proposal winch outraged ever) 
feeling of human nature, and shuddenng at the thought of hemg compelled 
to be the murderer of his oivn cluld. Tell passionately implored Inm to revoke 
the sentence, or substitute a diHerent form of punishment. But the inexorable 
Gessler, insulting lus supphcation, ordered him either to comply instantly with 
the conditions proposed, or he sent, with his whole family, to the scaffbld 

The distracted fatlier, under these circumstances, placed his child s life and 
his own at the merciful disposal of Heaven , and having prayed fervently that he 
might die a thousand deaths rather than become thus instrumental in a tyrant’s 
hand to that of his child, he rose with a firm and composed air, and, taking 
the boy in lus arms, prepared for the inhuman ordeal The next instant 
the child was placed under the linden tree which shaded tlie market place, 
while the ferocious haikfF, httle calculating the result, placed the apple with 
his own hand upon the child s head— a boy of six years’ old— and repeating 
the former sentence, commanded the father to draw his bow With that 
feeling of desperation by which the human mmd is at times wound up to a 
pitch of self possession and resolution unknown in the course of ordinary 
expenence — the result of that excruciating sufleriDg by which the nervous 
system has lost its natural irntabili^— Tell took up the how, and adjusting 
with seeming apathy the shaft to the stnng, drew boldly — then staggered back 
like a man struck with sudden blindness, and as if his very spirit had passed 
away on the shot — but an exulting shout of triumph from the bystanders 
haviug instantly recalleu his distracted senses, he opened his eyes to witness the 
cloven apple, and embrace his child 

In the midst of this affecting sp“ctacle, Gessler alone stood unmoved — tih, 
perceiving that Tell had still an arrow left, half concealed in his girdle, his 
suspicions were roused , yet, dissembhng the paro'^m of rage which the 
sight had kindled — *' For what purpose, he inquired, “ hast thou concealed 
the shaft which now peers from thy quiver? answer me on thy hfe* The 
question threw an air of shght embarrassment into the features of Tell, who 
answered, “That it was customary, among the crossbowmen of Un to have 
always one arrow in reserve , an explanation which only served to confirm 
the suspicions of Gessler “ blay — nay — resumed the latter — “ tell me thy 
real motive , and, whatever it may have been, speak frankly, and thy hfe li 
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Spared — dissemtle, and thou shalt die." So be it, tlien," answered Tell, 
*' according to thy pleasure; the arrow which thou seest was intended, had 
I slain my child ■with the first, to arenge his death by — — ''How!" 
exclaimed the bailiff; “ avenge “Yes," calmly continued Tell, “ to avenge 
his death by sacrificing thine! and thou perceivest that my shaft is not one 
to miscarry. — ^This much in obedience to tl^ command ! ” 

“ "Well, thou hast spoken frankly," answered Gessler; “ and since I have 
promised thee thy life, I shall not swerve from my -word ; hut, as I now perceive 
thy kindly intentions towards my person, I shall forthwith closet thee so safely, 
that thy bow, like thyself, shall ever after be harmless, and where the light 
of sun or moon shall never mote visit thine eyes!” Hereupon the guard laid 
hands upon Tell, bound, and conducted him to the little port of Fluelen,* 
while Gessler, immediately following, entered the hark prepared for the occasion, 
and ordered the how and quiver of TeU to he carefiihy put on board at the same 
time— with the intention, it is supposed, of either keeping them under safer 
custody, or of hanging them up, according ta religious custom, on some altar, 
as an ex voio for his personal safety. 

Having embarked with the prisoner, under the safe conduct of his armed 
dependents, Gessler ordered them to row as far as BrunDenif a distance of three 
and a half leagues, intending to land at that point, and, passing through the 
territory of Schwyz, lodge the redoubted bowman in the dungeon of Kussnaeht, 
where he was destined to undergo the rigour of his sentence. The arms were 
deposited at the feet of the master pilot, and the oar? brought into full play. 
Suddenly, however, a storm, as is sUU common in this lake, overtook them 
between Fluelen and Sissigen,J accompanied with violent gusts of wind, which 
made their hark the sport of the waves, and threatened to engulf the alarmed 
bailiff and his crew. At this moment of imminent peril, Gessler was reminded 
hy one of his attendants, that the prisoner Tell was no less skilful in the 
management of a boat, than in the exercise of the how. “ -And now,” said he, 
representing to his master the immediate risk of life, — “ all, even to the pilot, 
are paralysed with terror, and totally unfit to manage the helm — why then 
not avail thyself, in desperate drcumstances, of one who, though a prisoner, 

• The port of Altorf, shout half a league from the latter, and placed at the foot of Mount Rorstoch. 
Here all merchandize passing through Uri U landed i and, nearlr opposite, h the village of Seedorf.at the 
embouchure of the Reuss. 

t Remarkable al>o as having been the place where tbedepM^s from these eanfons, in 17l>S,dclenn5ned 
to maintain tbeir independence. . ' 

“ Redivg there hw standard raised. Drew tua sword on Rrunnen’s plain." 

See " Woniertr in Sieitzerlaitd i” also, page 152. 

J Village on the tight, beyond the Aelisenbeip, about htdf way to Brunnen, See page 151 
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IS rotusti well skilled in sucli stoims, and who even now appears calm and 
collected?’ Gessler, who felt that Lis life was in jeopardy, addressed Tell 
accordingly, and told him, that if Le thought himself capable of promoting 
the general safety, he should be forthwith uiibound Tell, having replied that, 
by the grace of God, he could still save them, was instantly freed of his shackles, 
and placed at the helm , while the boat, ariswenng to a master’s hand, k“pt 
Its course steadily through the mountam surge, as if conscious of the free 
spirit that had now taken the command 

Between Sissigen and Fluelen are tivo mountains, the great and lesser Achsen 
berg, whose sides hemming in, and rising perpendicularly from, the bed of 
the lake, offered not a smgle platform where a human foot could stand These, 
on one hand, while he steered the barge directly towards them, and the bow 
and arrow which lay at his feet, half forgotten amidst the general alarm, on 
the other, divided TelTs attention, and promised a fortunate termination to 
the storm As the prow of the vessel was driven inland, Tell perceived a 
solitary table rock, and called aloud to the rovers to redouble their efforts till 
they should have once passed the precipico ahead, observing with ominous 
truth, that it was the most dingerous point m the whole lake At the instant 
they came abreast of the point indicated, Tell turned the helm suddenly towards 
it, seized his faithful bow, and, with an eflbrt which sent the boat back into 
th^ lake, sprang bgbtly on shore, scaled th^ mountain, and fled into Sehwyz 
Here, having reached the heights which border the mam road between Art 
and Kussnacht, for which they at first set out, he chose a small hollow in the 
road, and concealing himself m the brushwood, lay in ambush till such time 
as the bailiff, having escaped the storm, ^ould pass that way to his chateau 
Gessler and his attendants, it appeared, bad much difficulty, after the pre 
cipitate leave of their pilot, to save themselves , but succeeded at last, and effected 
a safe landing at Brunnen, where they took horse, and proceeded m the direction 
already described, which was the only route by which any communication 
existed with Kussnacht Amved in the narrow defile where Tell lay concealed, 
the latter heard the denunciations pronounced against him as they passed, and 
the vengeance which Gessler breathed among his followers against the outlawed 
bowman and his family Had resolution been wanting, Tell had now heard 
sufficient to convince him that, had even Jna personal safety been effected, 
his innocent family must atone for the fathef, end torture or death extract the 
last bitter drops from their existence “ Perhaps even now, thought he, “the 
tidings of my escape have reached Altorf, <^nd loosened the tyrants fury on 
my defenceless home— or if not, there is but one step left by which private 
calamitj can be averted and public wrongs redressed — but one step by which 
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a debasing yoke can be broken, and the birthright of freedom vindicated.” 
Fired at the thought, he raised instinctively the imerring shaft to his eye, 
and as the tyrant fell, the last twang of the slackened bowstring was the first 
note of Helvetian liberty. 

The deed achieved. Tell hastened back to Art, and, favoured by the night, 
arrived at Steinen, where he was received by his relation Staufiacher, one of 
the GrutU brothers, to whom he recounted the eventful history of die last 
twenty-four hours. Furnished with every means for his personal security, he 
proceeded thence to Bninnen, where he had so lately embarked as a felon in 
chains, and taking a boat, which was prepared for him by a secret friend of the 
cause, arrived safe in Uri. Here he was visited in his concealment by "Walter 
Fiirst, and the other confederates of die place, who communicated in their turn 
with those of Untenvalden, till every individual of that patriotic brotherhood was 
apprised of the fact by which their glorious plan had been so unexpectedly 
anticipated.* 

At the tidings of the fate which had overtaken their oppressor, the merit of 
which was variously weighed, the people for an instant were struck with 
mingled terror and satisfaction ; they dreaded the effects of Austrian vengeance, 
while they rejoiced in the prospect of native fireedom : but strengthened at last 
by more intimate communication among themselves, their fears vanished— mutual 
confidence was established— and the departing year left every thing ripe for 
action— every patriot at his post. 

On new-year’s-eve, therefore, a young man, one of the Gmtli hand, repaired 
to the castle of Bossberg, in Obwaldcn, to visit a young girl, inmate of the 
castle, to whom he was shortly after to be married, and effected his entrance by 
means of a rope lowered firom the window of her apartment By the same means 

* It is unaecnssrjr to mention in this place the doabts that have, from tine to tiine, been started 
respcctingthe authenticity of the preceding history, end irbkb have been as often rebutted. For onrselres, 
we are disposed lo give full credence to the t^eod ; end for tbose who may still view it as fabulous, yet 
feel inclined to investigate the question, we cannot recommend any thing so good as the researches of 
Baron Zur-Laubeo, as detailed in bis patriotic letter on that subject. Among other eircmnstances there 
mentioned, it appears, from an immenorial tradition, that Wjtnzui Trit, the same who in ISO" »liot 
Cessler, perished in 1350 by an inundation which destroyed the village of Burglen, his birth-place. . 
According to Klingenberg'a Chronicle, wiitten towards the close of the fourteenth century, WitBBiMts 
TetLO, UrmieniU, UlertatU prejitgnalar, lived ta 1307, and fought at the battle of Slergarten, in 1315, 
after which he became administrator of the revenues of the ehureh of Burglen, then belonging to the 
abbey of Lueem. Zur-Lauben, however, does not give imphdt credit to the manner of Tell’a death 5 but 
the number and ebnracter of the authorities which be quotes, are sufficient to ttaggrr the most obstinate 
sceptic, and to vindicate the iruib of Helvetian historr. See also Zschokke, Jf idler, Coxe, Simond, and a 
host of German authors on the same topic It wfll be remembered, that a ton of the celebrated Haller 
having, on the authority of Saxe Crammiiett. criticised the story of Tell (Falle Saneitt) so as to injure 
the popular veTaio^ the work was publicly burnt in Uri by a decree of the Waldstetten. 
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twenty of Ills companions were hoisted up, dunng the mght, from the moat, 
where they Jay concealed , and, having mustered their full strength on the 
ramparts, soon found the governor and his servants at their disposal, and all 
means of resistance removed 

Early in the morning of new-year’s-day, Landenberg, having left the castle of 
Samen to attend pubhc mass at a short distance, was met on his way thither b^ 
twenty men from Unterwalden, who, m concert with their brethren, had come to 
offer their usual gifts and compliments on occasion of the new year Pleased 
with this mark of attachment, and with the pubhc tranquillity which it seemed to 
manifest, the governor mvited them to enter the castle, and, without remembenng 
the excellent maxim — " Timeo et Danaos et dona ferentes" unwittmgly resigned 
his fortress into their hands , for no sooner had they passed under the arch than 
they blew a horn — a signal at which every man screwmg a steel-blade to his 
peasant’s staff, was instantly armed with a weapon of offence, which staggered all 
opposition, and put them in immediate possession of the castle Being jomed at 
the same time by thirty more of their companions, who had lam concealed in an 
adjoimng thicket, the capture was rendered as complete as it was bloodless. 
Landenbupg, under whose eye this sudden revolution was effected, fled with his 
attendants precipitately across the meadows to Alpnach , but, being closely fol- 
lowed by his new-year's guests, he was speedily overtaken, and an oath exacted 
from bim and his retamers, by which they were bound to qmt forthwith and 
for ever the territory of the "Waldstetteu This done, he was safely conducted 
to the frontier, and suffered to retire without molestation to Lucem 

Immediately thereafter the signab passed from height to height, and the 
beacon-fires of hberty blazed in tnuniph along the Alps Still, however, thinking 
the nascent spirit of freedom insecure, so long as the country permitted the 
existence of those despotic fastnesses, from whose walls the withermg blast of 
oppression had so often descended with pestilential influence on all aroimd, they 
resolved, now that they had secured the tiger, to deraohsh his lair. Stauf- 
facher, therefore, ably seconded by the men of Schwyz, proceeded forthwith to 
the lake of Lowexz, and razed the castle of Sthwanau — the official residence of 
th'^ baihff already mentioned — while tho^'C of Un, m prompt cooperation with 
their alhes, took possession of the stronghold from which Gessler had so often 
issued his oppressive edicts This last act seemed to guarantee the general safety, 
and consohdate the new system of peace and freedom, and agam the hohe- 
wacht,* with responsive hlaze, spread the joyful tidings from alp to alp. 

• The signsl stations afong the Alps — iimiiar to those empto^ed dunng the threatened ineasioa along 
the coast of Berwickshire —See S’cofland/Ww/rofrd pp IS— 25 
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Oa the following Sunday, the fust of the new year, tlie deputies of Uri, 
Schw^n, and Unter^^'alden, met for the solemn renewal of that fraternal league 
which has continued to he the safeguard of their freedom down to the latter 
days — tlie source of internal prosperity, and the parent of those hrilliant achieve- 
ments which have immortalized the Swiss name, and raised monuments to 
freedom in every valley of the Alps. 

Such, briefly, is the origin of the Helvetic Confederacy — no less remarkable 
for the fidelity, strength, and intelligence, wliich it has evinced during the 
progress of so many ages, than for the extraordinary circumstances which 
led to its formation. Although irritated, insulted, and oppressed hy their 
governors, still, no sooner were these tools of a despotic government in their 
power, than tlie Siviss seemed to forget their tvrongs, and, while tliey might have 
indulged in the bitterest spirit of revenge, sufTcred them to quit the scene of 
their oppressions — not only without personal violence, but under the protection of 
those whom they had provoked by so many insults, and impoverished by so many 
exactions. An act of such magnanimity, and so greatly enhanced by the fact of 
its being opposed to the system of retaliation so general at that early period, 
reflects the higliest honour on the liberators of their country, and oflords the 
strongest evidence of the disintcfcstcd patriotism, and punt}' of motiies, by 
which they were actuated •, and served as a noble foretaste of those gallant 
exploits which, often at fearful odds, they were afterwards destined to perform. 

The Swiss confederacy claims for its founders none of those men who immor- 
talize themselves by high enterprises which — often odious in principle, yet admired 
for their brilliant success — are transmitted with unmerited encomiums to posterity. 
The enterprise of three obscure individuals— almost unkno\vn,beyond the narrow 
limits of tlie canton where they were bom — ^vas accomplished without liolence 
and without bloodshed, and presents the only instance on record of a revolution 
having been effected without violent commotions in the state, and private treachery 
and assassinations. The umon of three men, animated with the same spirit of 
liberty, conununicated that spirit to their countrj’men wliich has been perpetuated, 
strengthened, and approved by their descendants, and is at this day the animating 
and pen'ading prindple of the Confederation. “ Thus, O shade of Gessler,” they 
exclaim, “ that same ducal hat by which, in cruel mockery, thou didst insult an 
oppressed people, has become the signal and badge of Helvetic freedom.”* 

• See ihe Ijtin motio preSsed to the canton of Uri, in a preceding page ; and for a sketch of the liw 
reTolaiionary n»r >n these cantons, see under the bead of Lucent. 
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SCHWYZ. ZUG, AND CLARIS. 

Reserving out further observations on the canton of Uri, till we hare 
occasion to speak of it in connexion with those of Unterwald and Lueem, we 
now proceed with our excursion along the borders of the lake^ and select from 
tlie vast field which is here thrown open to us such scenes as, whether from 
the beauty of natural scenery, or the force of historical association, seem best 
calculated to fix the attention. Rrobarking at Fluelen, we pursue the same 
course described in the historical notice, till attracted by a bold projecting rock 
of the Achsenberg, on the lower part of which, and overlooking the water by- 
twelve or thirteen feet, stands the small chapel raised to perpetuate the escape 
of Tell from his oppressor, and its happy consequences on the destinies of his 
country. It was erected in votive testimony of Swiss gratitude, by the Land- 
gemeinde of IJri, in 1338*— thirty-one years after the patriot’s death, and 
while one hundred and fourteen individuals who had known him personally 
were stUl living. It contains, besides several /resccs, all illustrative of his 
exploit, a picture executed by an artist of note in Burglen, the birth-place of 
Tell. A solemn Jete is celebrated here every anniversary, and with great effect. 
About two miles north of this, a whitish mark on the peipendicular face 
of the Frohn Alp shows where, in 1801, a piece of the rock pealed off, and 
fell into the lake. The fragment which has left such a trifling blemish on 
the fiur face of the mountain was twelve hundred feet wide: in the wa^e 
caused by its fall, five houses in the hamlet of Stssigen were overwhelmed, 
though a mile distant, and eleven of the inmates drowned ; while a child found 
floating in its cradle, and asleep, was saved, and is now alive, says M. Simond, 
in the village. The whole scenery, for nine miles, comprising the lake of Uri, 
is stamped with peculiar sublimity. 

Yon mountam crest holds converse with the stars 

While from its fianis, bj pristine thueders nven, ' 

And hoary forehead finrowed with deep scars, 

Huge fragments, o^er the sullen waters driven, 

Stud, like gigantic lowers the o’ersbadovred wave— - 
Relics of some vast temple in its grave ' 

On landing at Brunnen, we first set foot on Schwyz, that small territory tvhich 
gave its name to the whole country ; and, Uke an inconsiderable rivulet, scarcely 
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noted at its rise among the Alps, yet gathering strength and breadth at every 
step of its descent, assumed at length that important station in the chart of 
Europe which no rival force, nor hostile combination, has been able to crush 
durinw the progress of five hundred years — a mighty interval, In which so many 
other states have risen, prospered, waned, and passed away. 

Brunnen is the great entrepot for all goods destined for the Italian market, 
and which are conveyed to Thuelen hy water, and thence across the St. Gothard. 
This local advantage gives an an* of cheerful activity to the place, and employ- 
ment to the excellent boatmen who traverse the lake in all directions.* Here also 
the Muotta falls into the lake, and offers one more interesting feature to the 
numerous and striking points of view which the situation commands. From the 
windows of the Eagle Hotel — an excellent inn — the stranger may enjoy at 
leisure a most extensive and variegated diorama of the upper lake, the hold 
firame in which it is imbedded, and the subUme objects which surround him on 
all hands, and silently lift the imagination from earth to heaven. 

Schwyz, about a league distant, and in a direct line from the border of the 
lake, is built at the foot of the Mythen, a double-crested mountain 5868 feet 
in height, and with a wooden cross erected on one of its forked summits. The 
town itself, but particularly the vicinity, offers many neat and even elegant spe- 
cimens of domestic architecture, and abounds in beautiful situations, of which the 
wealthier inhabitants hare availed themselves, to construct villas and summer- 
houses — all in harmony witlt the natural landscape.f Nothing can be more 
beautiful than the approach to Schwyz ; it presents a condensed picture of all 
that is most refreshing to the eye, or exhilarating to the mind ; and seems to 
comprise within its narrow limits the essential elements of rural wealth and 
happiness. 

The people are at length recovering from the effects of hostile pillage, and the 
numerous depressing circumstances hy which their country was so deeply afflicted 
at the close of the last century. Prosperity, the sure reward of native industry, 
has once more given welcome pledges of her return. Afay the patriots who here 
watch with paternal solicitude over the public welfare, see their prospects 
brighten with every returning year I and never again witness the sword of the 


* A private boat, suitable for a small partj, may be engaged, from nine to ten francs, by tliose passing 
from Fluclen to Brunnen, three leagues and a half; but if the party halt to visit the Tell'* platt or 
Crutli by the nay, the eliai^ wiJJ be increased ia proportion. Tables will be given in the Appendix. 

t The public buUiiings of interest are, the arsenal— the town-house the church — the hospital— a 

puhhc seminary— a Dominican nunnery— and a Capuchin convent The greatest curiosity is the cabinet 
of medals belonging to the late celebrated BI. Hedlmger, and now in the possession of a near relative. 
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stranger unsheathed in those solitudes on which the name of liberty has conferred 
such enviable distinction. < 

The whole of this canton, like that of Uri, is devoted, with but very trifling 
e\ceptions, to pasture and the breeding of cattle — the last much Superior to those 
of the neighbouring districts. The higher grounds abound in excellent summer 
grazing for the herds and flocks, while the lower afford ample supplies of 
meadow hay for their winter provender. Latterly, too, the art of cotton-spinning 
and, we believe, lace-making have been introduced, whereby a fresh source of 
domestic industry has been tlirown open, and consequently a fresh demand for 
foreign ’ commodity established. These and similar innovations, however con- 
ducive to tlie growth of public wealth, are, ncvcrtliclcss, hut too often prejudicial 
to primitive manners ; and it becomes more and more apparent, that wherever 
manufactures have been successfully cstahUshed, the simplicity of pastoral life, 
and the spirit of independence, gradually begin to lose therr hold — or, if they 
survive the introduction of the new system, it is only by retiring to those more 
inaccessible points where the gains of modem art are forgotten in the contem- 
plation of nature, and the real wants of life obviated by the frugal produce of 
the seasons Far, however, from any attempt to depreaate the benefits which 
accrue firom national manufactures, as employed in other countries, we onl) 
speak of the incongruity wliich, in situations like the present, follows the adop- 
tion of modem inventions, when the loffy spirit 'which hitherto could dream of 
nothing hut liberty, and scarcely breathe, unless under the fresh breeze of the 
Alps, is chained down at last to the labours of a loom. A true Schwyzer at 
'the spindle, looks like an Achilles at tite distalk ' ' 

It is certain, however, that what has produced on additional income, has also 
conjured up many additional wants, whicli, in tlic simplicity of past jears, were 
unknown; and that what has enabled them to gratify these wants, has not 
thereby added to their happiness — but, on the contrary, by opening a new field 
of enjoyment, has given them a disrelish for the homely fare and priroitive 
habits ef their forefathers'. As to the comparative happiness, or, more properly 
speaking, contentment, between the industrious dtizen and the pastoral tenant of 
the mountains, there is no question that, in general, the latter lias the advantage ; 
and, supplied vvitli the mere necessaries of life/ feels none of those pangs which 
ambition, or the prosperity of a more successful rival can inflict, and cause even 
abundance to pall on the appetite. 

“ I was awakened one morning at La Grave,” says a late excellent prefet of 
the High Alps,* "by a tremendous nmse, as if the mountain, by some natural 
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convulsion, had been split asunder; and, runnin" to nly•^vindow, perceived an 
avalanche, preceded-with the usual phenomena of vast clouds of snow, descending 
•\vith awful inipetuosity_into an intervening chasm, where it disappeared. Shortly 
after, • I 'was accosted by an ecdeaastic who had just descended &om a small 
-hamlet, which looted like an eagle’s nest planted on the very apex' of an isolated 
precipice: — ‘"What can I have done,’ heb^an, *tQ offend the Bishop, that he 
should send me hence into a country which, although he assures me is very good, I 
nevertheless shall find to he hideous and insnfferable ? ' Here I want for nothing ; 
m}’ parishioners, indeed, are pocnr,hut they pay me in forage ; J have a good cow* 
house,* where, in my bed raised' on a platform, I feel a'genial temperature; I 
have two cows, that supply me with milk,- butter, and cheese ; and, by means of 
'their manure, dried in the sun, -1 am supplied with all the fuel necessary for my 
cookery ; the few fleeces of my sheep, spun and prepared by my housekeeper, 
suffice for every purpose of clothing. ‘Grant me, therefore, tlie favour of your 
interest with the Bishop, that 'I may be permitted to'continue where I am, and I 
shall never cease to pray for you every day that it shall please God to add to my 
life.' I did not fail," continues the worthy prefet, “ to bring the case before the 
Bishop, and having obtained the favour so earnestly desired, the worthy cure 
loaded me with blessings I" - • - »* 

''^Vho, after a fact of- this description, but must conclude that happiness is as 
mucli a result of the absence, as of the abundance of the good tilings of this life ? 
And who that pines after -its vain superfluiUes, but may learn moderation and 
contentment from the curate of La Grave?— But to return to our subject. , 

Brora the town of Scbwj'z, a very short walk brings us to the borders of 
•Lowerz— a small but beautiful lake, enclosed by. scenery pastoral in its most 
poetical acceptation,' and embodying one of the most delicious scenes imaginable. 
The islet of Schwanau, which appears to float on its surface, contributes not 
a little to heighten the romance of the picture, and the stranger who pro- 
ceeds along the valley is everywhere met by.fascinating objects, wliicb, seen in a 
fine afternoon in summer, offer .the richest ‘materials for the construction of an 
Alpine paradise. On the left, skirting the lake, is. the little community -of 
Gersau, now ‘annexed to Schwytz,-|- but formerly a republic of itself, and the 

Sneh, the reads* is aware, is tlie substitute for fuel, and sueb the luxury of a wann bedchamber, m 
many parts of the Alps! ‘ - . • 

t There is a traditioo among the Swiss of these cantons, that they are descended from the ancient 
Sttndinarians, among whom, in aremote age, there arose^ so grievous a famine,' that it was dclcnnloed, in 
an assembly of the nation, that every tenth man and hU family should quit the country, and seek a new 
possession. Six tliou«(mJ, chosen by lot, thus emigrated at onoc from the North. They prajed to God to 
conduct them to a laniTlikc their own, where they might dwell in freedom and quiet, finding food for their • 
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most diminutive, probably, that ever bore the ensigns of an independent 
sovereignty. It seems to-have been no less remarkable ^for the purity of its 
moral constitution ; for, during a political eadstence of four hundred years, no 
crime, it is affirmed,- ever disgraced its annals. In this beautiful and retired 
spot, nature 'at first^had lavished her gifts ^yith no partial hand; but man, 
sensible of the blessing it afforded him as an asylum from the storms of life, 
has improved it by tmweaiied industry', till the original delns has been 
converted into gardens and meadows, enlivened by cheerful cottages and orchards 
of luxuriant and productive growth. > - 

In the midst of this beautiful scenery, hor%ever, and while 'enjoying the 
balmy freshness of the atmosphere, and the fruits and flowers and luxuriant 
shade which minister so sweetly to the sense, the remembrance of Goldau 
comes back on the imnd with double force! "We seem to hear, as we adrance, 
the voice of one who addresses us from the tomb, and tells us that they on 
whom yonder moimtain was piled invite us to their untimely sepulchre, that 
we Tuay.observe the small apace that intertenes between prosperity and despair— 
bet^veen the highest point of health and hope, and the nearest to that of 
anniliilatiom "'What sorrow could equal theu; sorrow!” “Each" went 
forth, as he wunly thought, “ to his work and to his labour until the evening”— 
the cattle ueie driven a*field, and flocks and shepherds sprinkled the rich 
pastures ou the mountain's brow as heretofore, while peace and Itealth and 
prosperity gladdened the industrious population at its feet. The ^Q^ce of 
destruction came upon them in a moment of unsuspecting security: and in 
the next, every vestige of the place and the people — their flocks, and herds, 
and produce, and all that cheers the eye or gladdens the heart— all the ties 
of social exisience — the love that warmed and sweetened the domestic hearth — 
those that had just quitted the altar, and those that lingered there — the mother, 
while she yet blessed her new-born diild — the bridegroom and the bride — 
the • betrothed — they who were to have been married on the morrow — all 
were swept away in one promiscuous min, and precipitated into the depths 
of the earth. 

A few particulars of this catastrophe, such as we have been able to ^collect 
on the spot, and among those who were eye-witnesses, may be here introduced 
for the sake of those to whom tlie fall of the Rossberg is but partially known. 

families and pasture for (beir cattle. God (sajs ibe tradition) led them to a eallef amous the Alps, where 
they cleared away the forests, built the town of Schwyt^ and afterwards peopled and cultivated the cantons 
of Uoderwalden. ‘ . « 

“ To the vale of Switz they came soon their mehoratin^ toil 
Gave tlie forests to the ^me, and their ashes tu the sotL"— MostaouEar. 
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During the summer of ISOGj which had been preceded by a verj' snowy 
STinter,’an unusual quantity .of rain had £»llen; and on the first and second 
of September- the showers continued without intermission. New crevices, 
as observed in the Conto alp under very similar circumstances,* were observed 
in the flank of the Ilossberg,-j- and deep, confused, rumbling noises, attended by 
a discharge of stones, seemed to predict some internal convulsion, but which, un- 
fortunately, was little attended to. At length, about two o’clock in the afternoon 
of the second of September, a black 'cloud, following the track of an immense 
rock which had been hurled firom its perch, attracted observation, and seemed, 
indeed, the herald of* the approaching cahunity. At the lower part of the 
mountain, the ground appeared as if pressed down &om above, and when a 
stick or jspade was thrust into it, moved of itself. Struck at these appearances, 
a maui who was digging in his garden at -the time, took alarm and fled from 
the place : almost immediately thereafter a fissure, greatly superior in dimensions 
to the others, and which seemed every instant widening into a chasm, succeeded : 
the imtural springs 'were suddenly dried up • the pine-trees were violently 
agitated and twisted to and fro ; while every thing that had wings flew away 
screaming with terror. - At five o'dock the indications of some fearful cata- 
strophe became more defined, and the whole mountain, putting itself in motion, 
appeared to be gliding slowly down into the valley. 

In the 'mean time, an old, man, who Is said to have often foretold some 
calamity of this nature, was sitting in his cottage quietly . smoking his pipe, 
when d young man rumung past, hastily directed Ms attention to the Rossberg, 
and told him that it was already in the act of falling. Not however disposed 
to believe even what he himself iad predicted, he merely looked out, and 
then returning to his seat, observed that he “ had still time to fill another pipe." 

young man who had vvamed him, still, continuing his flight, was ^thrown 
down several times, and avith great difficulty effected his escape. On looking 
back he saw the house suddenly carried away. 

Another inhabitant, justly alarmed at the danger, hastily snatched up two 
of his children and ran off, callmg at the same time to his wife to follow 
with-the third: but she, with a mother's feelings, thinkmg nothing, svaa saved 

• See our account of tbe destruction of Plant, in a former page of thia' work. 

t The Rossberg, between three and four thouaand feet high, is composed of parallel strata of pudding- 
stone (eenglemerata), dipping aoutb-eut at an angle of tweniy-bre or tblrt; degrees, and aeparatedby thin 
lajefs of argillaceous eartli, aid which, by ibe intnduetion of water, is apt to be eonscTted Into viscous 
nud, and thus the tuperlDctimhent strata of roclr were loosened and precipitated along tliU shppery 
inclination— in the sime manner as we observe the snow, when loosened by the sun or a thaw, slide from a 
slate root The fallen rocks consht of rounded fragments, someof them three or four feel In diameter, and 
of all fonn'ationi, from^the oldest to the latest > 
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while one was e\posed, ran m to secure the fourtli, Mananne, wth whom the 
maid se-vant, Francesca Ulnch, was at the same instant crossing the floor 
In a moment, as the latter afterwards described it, the house seemed to be 
toni from its foundations, and spun round hke a top “ I was sometimes , ' 
she said, “ on my head sometimes on my feet, in total darkness, and forcibly 
separated from the child When this noleut wlurling motion subsided, she 
found herself wedged in on all sides, lier head downwards, much brmsed, 
suffering extreme pain, and impressed witli the belief that she was buned 
deep m the earth, and must there pensh by a hngeting death Disengaging 
her right hand inth much dilEculty, and wiping the blood from her eyes, 
she heard the faint moans of Munanne, and colled to her by name, the 
child, in answer, said that she was held doivn on her back, and closely entangled 
among stones and bushes , but that her hands were free, and she could 
perceive a glimmering light, and the appearance of something green — adding, 
“ "WHl not some one come soon to take us out ^ “ No, said Francesca, 

*' It 13 the day of judgment— none are left to help us ' but when relensed by 
death we shall be happy in heaven ** They then prayed together, when 
suddenly Francescas ear cauglit the sound of a bell, which she knew to be 
that of Stemenbe^ Shortly after, she hoard the hour of seicn slowly struck 
in another village, and persuading herself that there was still sometbng hving, 
endeai cured to cheer her little fellow prisoner, who was at Erst clamorous 
for something to cat, but soon became fainter and quiet, and at length seemingly 
dropt into a profound sleep 

rrancesca, still in the same painful position, and imbedded in wet earth, 
felt a cold freezing sensation creeping over her whole frame at last, after 
seiere and repeated struggles, she succeeded in disengaging her Umbs, and 
to this circumstance she attributed her life Many hours had thus crept slowly 
away under these most painful circumstances, when the voice of Mananne 
was again heard, but cry mg bitterly from the eflects of cold and himger All 
this time the distracted father, who had saved hunself and tivo children, as 
if by miracle, had continued wandenng about, till at daybreak be discovered 
the rums of lus house, and looking eagerly around him for some fatal rehc 
of the disaster, obsened a human foot projecting from the earth, and there 
found his unhappy wife, who had perished with the child in her arms His 
cnes of gnef and despair, as he laboured to disengage the body from the 
mass of nuns in wlucli it was buned, were heard and answered by Mananne — 
a voice of consolation in the deepest sorrow* 

After a moments pause at tins uneapected salutation, lus energies were 
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doubled, the earth was removed, and 'liis little daughter raised, literallj from 
the grave, but with one thigh broken, and otherwise bruised and hurt. Jtnme- 
diate search for Francesca followed, but the difficulty was increased by her 
making no ans\ver to the voices that now strove to'enconjage her. At length, 
however, her rescue was also ejected, but she was in so weakened a state, 
that her life was despaired of. -She was blind for several days, and remained 
ever after subject to convulsive fits of terror. 

The Unhappy inmates of this family had been carried about fifteen hundred 
feet bom the spat which the bouse bad occupied ; but whether tcttk or without 
the latter remains uncertain. In another part of this vast sepulchre, a child 
two years old, 'lying on its mattress on the mud, was found unhurt, hut without 
any vestige of the house from which it had been separated. Several other 
extraordinary instances of similar escape are remembered a woman and her 
child were carried down into the valley, in the cabin they inhabited, and escaped 
unhurt. A house and its inmates were swept into the lake, but saved in con- 
sequence of the upper part of the tenement, which was of wood, having separated 
from the under, and continued fioating, like an ark, in the deluge,, till safely 
relieved of its freight. 

So vast and sudden was the rush of earth and stones into the heauUful lake of 
Lowerz, just noUced, that one end of it, though several miles distant from, the 
scene, was filled up : while the displaced mass of water — ■driven like a tempest 
completely over the bland of Schwanau, and rabed seventy feet above the 
usual level— overwhelmed the oppo^te shore, and in its retvim swept off several 
houses with their inhab itants, the chapel of Olten, a wooden structure, was 
found half a league from its original station ; and many large blocks of stone 
had completely changed their situations. The villages completely overwhelmed 
by thb awful inundation were Goldau, Busingen, Upper and Under Rdthen, 
and a portion of Lowerz ; but the first, being the largest in the valley of 
Art, has been used os applying to the whole. 

On the same day, a party on a pleasure excursion, consbting of eleven 
persons, helongmg to frmilies of distinction in Berne, arrived in the valley of 
Art, and set off on foot to ascend the Righi. Seven of the company, being 
considerably in advance of the other four, were seen to enter the village of 
Goldau at the very instant that Mr. Jenner, who was with those behind, 
directed their attention to the summit of the RossbCrg, at the dbtance of 
four miles, where he observed some strange commotions. "While using a 
telescope to ascertain the fact, and entering into conversation with some 
strangers who had just come up, a sudden flight of stones, like cannon-balls, 
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was projected orer their heads mth immense velocity * A cloud of dust 
rose thick over the valley — hollow and appalhng thunders hurst fitfully firom 
the gulf that now stretched between £hem and the mountain — and struck 
\nth consternation at the awful spectade, all fed precipitately from the spot. 

As soon as the darkness which had teiled the surrounding objects began 
to clear away, and tbe crasbing commobons to subside, such a scene of 
desolabon. and death, rising out of hfe, beauty, and fertihty, met their agomzed 
senses, as it is hardly possible to conceive, much less to describe The village 
of Goldau had disappeared, a vast mass of earth, and rocks, and shattered 
trees, and rubbish, and the wred. of human habitations —all ground down 
and pounded, so to speak, into a perfect chaos — occupied the whole valley, 
to the depth of a hundred feet All efforts to discover any trace of tiie late 
mbabitants, or the ill fated strangers who had entered the doomed hamlet 
but a few minutes before, proied entirely abortive Of the unhappy four 
who had been separated from their compamons, and saved m a manner so 
extraordinary, one, M de Diesbach, had to lament the loss of a beloved wife, 
to whom he had been mamed but a few days, another, that of a son, and 
a third, that of two pupils, youths of great promise, \nth whom he had been 
travellmg dunog tbe vacation Of Goldau, nothing Mas left but tbe bell which 
hung in Its steeple, and which was found about a mile off 

By this overwhelming calamity, four hundred and fifty seven individuals 
perished by a sudden, and in many mstances, it is feared, a lingering death 
Fourteen alone were rescued from beneath tbe deluge of rocks , and of tbe 
surviving population, seventj four had owed their safety to flight, but many 
were seveffely wounded, and tbe whole population, now reduced to three hundred 
and fifty, havmg thus lost tbeir all, were reduced to a state of the deepest 
misery and destitution, and the happy valley of Goldau transformed m one brief 
hour to a Golgotha 

The peasants, mhabitmg the opposite flank of tbe B-ighi, beheld the temble 
work of destruction m all its stages, and fully impressed with the belief that 
doomsday and tbe work of annihilation had begun, expected that tbe fall of 
the Rigbi Mould immediately succeed f 

• Several of these masses of rocl. were thrown over the highest pioes of the Fellenhogea, on the slope 
of the Righi. 

t Tbe inhabitants of this vallej were partienlarlj d sungutshed throughout the canton for tlieir fine 
persons, firm and independent spirit kindly d spositiODS cheerful and contented tempers and exemplary 
morals. Here says Dr Zay ‘ were to be found aimpltctW nature, and all the primitive virtues 

of pastoral life Their food vras simple as their maimen milfc and fruit were their ordiatiy diet meat, 
and even bread, were considered as luxuries amoi^ them They lived, literally as affectionate member* 
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Tie situation of this valley ofTers the best facilities possible for geological 
observation being placed in the centre of the highest mountains of nagel- 
jlue (sandstone conglomerate) yet known. The Righi, the RufE, and the 
Steinerberg, are entirely composed of this stone. Those who wish to observe the 
terrible results of the ihoulement just described, could not select a better point 
than at Art, which is only fifteen minutes* walk from the western extremity of 
that still frightful chaos. The whole layers of rocks appear to have fallen in four 
principal directions, so that their ruins still present four distinct and vast 
embankments of rubbish. Many huge fragments, as already stated, were driven 
across the valley and up the side of the Righi, as high as the small plain called 
Fellenhogen 3 several magnificent beech-trees were tom up by the roots, and snapt 
in pieces ; and various other phenomena, still higher, bore fiightful testimony 
to the same devastating scourge. Along the whole line of convulsion we observe 
enormous |>Iocks of conglomerate rmng out of the generiti mass — some of these 
sixty-seven feet long, by forty-seven feet broad, and eighteen high. From the 
Rossberg alone, entire forests were uprooted, swept down, .and buried in the 
ruins.* The breadth of the layers was from a thousand feet upwards, their 
depth a hundred feet, and their length about three miles. 

By the side of the road a chapel and on inn have been erected for several 
years pasts and cottages, or rather hovels, scattered thinly over the leafless waste, 
remind us of countries where rivers of lava, once subsided, are again— and long 
before they are cooled— sprinkled with human habitations. But many ages must 
elapse before the industry of man can extract one poor harvest from this valley 
of death. . The anniversaiy of this fearful c.ita5trophe, the second of September, 
is still observed in the district as a day of prayer and humiliation. * 

Such a visitation, it is greatly to be feared, will not be the last. General 
PfyfTer, it is said, from his intimate knowledge of its geological structure, had 
often expressed his apprehensions of a similar result ; and none who now view 

of one and ibe jajne famWj, unifed by Ae nnitual tie* of domestic Jife. Their dairies were Jeft open W 
the traseiler, who entered and refreshed himself at pleasure, leaving; such compensation behind him as his 
means or inclination prompted. Four haodred and tweoiy-three head of cattle were also lost ; and the 
damage sustained in substance alone was estimated at two millions of florins, equal to nearly IfiO.OOOt — 
an immense turn for this country. Tlie best accotint of this catastrophe is that by Dr. Zay, published at 
Zurich in 1807. 

• It seems worth remark while adrening to this particular, that at Brivine, in {he mountains of 
Neuch&tel, according to Dr. Ebel. there is a coal mine fcliorton rfe Um rfghol, or hraunXMen) no* 
worked, and which originates in the forests fliat were sunk there during an earthquake which happened 
on the ISlh of September, I3Sa, and destroyed gr«t part of the city of Bale, besides committing dreadful 
ravages along the Jura. — Dr. Maculloch has made some excellent experiments on the conversion of 
regeuble matter into mineral coal. A process like the present, however, is a painful method of providing 
theoffagt for posterity. . \ 
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llie iacUned plane of the RufTibctg, from which sucli destruction has alreadj 
fallen upon the valley, but must fear that the last act of that awful drama is 
jet to come! Still, like the rude dcitj* of desolation, the mountain seems to 
contemplate uUb imidious eye the beautj'and fertibty which yet remain couched 
at his feet j and like some gigantic monster, lulled in deceitful repose, seems only 
to wait for some fa\ourahlc moment to crush and over^vhelm what the last 
fearful deluge had spared. Well maj* those who hold their lives and their lands 
upon such tenure look up and exclaim— 

** Pnue be to Tncc S 

We need thjr etre that 'neath the mountain's cliff 

Lodge by the ttorm, and eanaot lift our eye*. 

But pilea of rockt, and evcriaatins •oo«*. 

O'erhinging u*, remind m of thy mercy <”* 

Taking leave of tins scene, to whtclt wc base de%otcd as much space as the 
deep ond permanent interest of the subject seemed to demand, we now return to 
Steinen, where a small chapel marks the ancient abode of Staufiacherj and 
thence proceed, through Saltcl, on our route to Einsiedcin. Hut before 
rcacliing this— tbe most renowned place of pilgrimage in modem times— w e pass 
over several interesting localities: on our left arc the small lake of Egcri, and 
the plain of Jforgarten— the latter twee famous as a battle-field ; first, in the 
fourteenth century, when a decisive Wctoij* was gained over the Austrians } and 
latterly, on the second of May, 1798, when a sanguinary conflict took place 
between the patriots and French troops, in which the former had once more the 
advantage. Tlie first of these battles was tlic roost important that the Swiss ever 
gained in their struggle for liberty, and was tbe basis of all tlicir future glory. 
What is singular is, that in both engagements their leader was of the some name 
and family of Reding. 

Tlie lake of Egeri is about a league in length by one lialf in breadth. It is of 
great depth, and wcYl stoched wifli flsli; and flio upper and lower vaCiej’s by 
which it is enclosed, present a series of beautiful meadow pastures, inhabited by 
a people who, from time immemorial, have been distingxiished for their physical 
as well as moral qualities, heroic stature, patriotic sentiments, and primitive 
simplicity. 

The southern borders of the lake are mountainous, yet highly cultivated, and 
enlivened by numerous habitations. On tbe south, the RulEherg and Kaiser- 
stock, the former near five thousand feet in height, give limits to the territory, 

• fFtUuim Tell, by SoERto^N Kdowics — Seth Stephenson'* “ Continent*! Skclches.” 

T T 
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and throw their shadows across the bright waters of the lake. Between the 
latter of these Alps and Morgartcn the ground falls considerably, and the scetie 
of the battle extends before us, in which, as already stated, the Austrian army 
susbuned a signal defeat. 

In 1315, while greatly incensed agjunat the people of the three cantons for 
their prompt submission to the emperor Louis of Bavaria instead of his brother, 
Frederick of Austria, Duke Leopold resolved to invade the cantons once more, 
and by one dehnite stroke put a check to the insolence, as it was termed, of 
these contemptible peasants. For this expedition every thing was prepared with 
more than ordinary care ; and, supported by a numerous retinue of chivalrj', 
Leopold set his army in motion, and already, by anticipation, saw it crowned 
with laurel. Comte Otto at the same time advanced with four thousand men 
against Obwalden ; while upwards of a thousand more, furnished by the local 
authorities of Willisau, Wolhausen, and Lucerne, laid their plans for the attack 
of Unterwalden from the lake. WtU all his measures cautiously matured, the 
duke, placing liimself at the head of a numerous and well-appointed army, took 
up his station on ^lorgarten ; and, amongst his warlike supplies, did not omit an 
ample provision of hempen ropes for the execution of his prisoners. 

The confederates, v.ho had mustered to the munber of thirteen hundred men, 
occupied the heights near the Etnsiedeln confine. The patriots from Schwyz 
had been reinforced by four hundred men from Uri, three hundred from 
Unterwalden, and about fifty others who, for certain delinquencies of a less aggra- 
vated nature, had been banislied from Schwyz, and now implored permission to 
earn their recal by taking part in the .approaching conflict for freedom. 

"With the intention of dislodging this diminutive force, the Austrian horsemen 
commenced their march under a bright morning sun on the eighteenth of 
November. But wliilc they calculated only on the spoils which awaited them, 
a tremendous shout from the confederates, os they made a simultaneous rush 
upon the inv.ading line, threw the Austrians into disorder, while fragments of 
rocks, precipitated from the beetling cliffs above, did terrible execution on the 
enemy’s rear, and tlircw their cavalry into complete disorder. 

Still, however, they endeavoured to advance; for to retre.it, or to remain 
stationary, were alike impossible. Their long windingfiles occupied many circles 
of iJie mounLiin road. On their right tvas the lake, o/Terin" a ready gulf for 
their ‘glory;’ on tlicir left was the marsh; above tlicm were rocks, which were 
already descending like nv.ilanfhesj so that beset at all points by dangers in their 
mo^t appalling shape, and against which neither strength, nor address, nor 
personal valour could ofiVr the least protection, they were completely wedged in. 
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and all rptreat cut off, except over the prostrate bodies of their comrade'i Tlie 
heaiy cavalry at length made a dead halt — farther advance was impossible — their 
ranhs were broken~tlieir steeds, galled and maddened by the falling of the rocks 
and trees, plunged with their steel <dad ndeis into the lake or marsh, or, driven 
fimouslj backward, bore down the advancing infantry, and thus earned destruc 
tion into their own ranks 

At the same instant, with well timed impetuosity, the confederates sprang 
from their concealment, and seconding the effects of the ptme by those weapons, 
the mere sight of which incited terror, plunged into the iielee Henrj of 
Ospendal, and the sons of the patriarch Reding who had planned the attack, 
cheered forward with the men of Schirjz, and, in the midst of shouts and 
slaughter, drove the minders into a narrow defile hy the lake, where the 
flower of the Austrian nobihty sank beneath the halberts and iron pomted 
clubs of the shepherds With the exception of fifty Zunchers, and other sub 
sidles furmshed to the duke from Zug and Winterthur, most of whom refused 
quarter, and fell with arms m their hands, the whole army took to flight 
Wilham Tell and Walter Furst are reported among the victorious combatants 
of the day Leopold himself escaped with difficulty to Wmterthur, and with 
the bitter reflection, that fortitude is more available than force, and that 
Austrian ropes were useless till the * Swiss rebels were caught * 

After this tnumphant achievement, the confederates renewed m solemn 
form their ancient bond of union, as expressed in the comprehensive motto — 
OVE FOR ALL, AND ALL FOP ONE* , 

The Abbej of Einsiedeln, as a place of pdgnmage, is more frequented 
probably, tban any sumlai establishment in Christendom So far from dimi 
nishing m the influx of devotees, as most other sanctuaries have done, its 
votaries have latterly increased both in number and respectabihty, and the 
shnne of Notre Dame-des Sermttee still calls her sons and daughters from afar, 
as in the Cliurch s most palmy hour The flourishing existence of such a place m 

* Bes des the advantages nh ch Che Sv as derived from Uie nature ol tb s defile it is recorded that they 
were still farther seconded by fortu Cous floods from Uie lake wh cb (looked upon at (he tune as a 
special interpos uon of Pror dence in the r favour) contracting the pass rendered tl e inarch more 
ent eal on the part of the Austrians and leR then for nsaishall ng the r troops but a narrow ndge from 
which a decl nty on either s de sloped nto (he lake or the morass. To these circumstances and the embar 
rassing nature of the soil the v ctory of tb rleen hundred over twenty thousand is partly to be ascr bed—a 
victory wh ch has not unaptly been compared to that of Marathon On the spot a chapel erected over the 

ashes oflhe Swiss heroes and ded cated to St. Jaioe^ commemorates the triumph andforwhch in imita 

fion of that at Thermopyl* the follow ng loscnptioa has been suggested StramoeB tett the 
Swiss that herb we dieo in dbpence op the laws op oo» countrt 
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the present day seems almost as great a miracle as any recorded in the 
clironicles of the church. 

The ahbcy and its dependent bouig occupy a very romantic and pleasing 
situation in the valley of the Sil; and although three thousand feet above 
the sea, possess many attractions to the summer tourist — particularly at the 
celebration of the grand fete on the 14th of September. The abbey itself 
covers a small eminence, behind which a pine-forest rises into a bold amphi- 
theatre, and gives fine relief to the picture. Its territorj’ comprises an 
extensive parish, with six chapelries, and about six thousand inliabitants. 
The town is composed chiefly of inns for the entertainment of pilgrims, and 
inhabited by such artisans as derive, in the manufacture of trinkets, images, 
log-books, &c. immediate encouragement from the same votaries, who, on a 
recent occasion, mustered here to the number of twenty thousand. Little 
more than a century ago, and for the seventh time since its foundation, the 
convent was entirely rebuilt, and upon the whole offer> a very striking, if 
not perfect, specimen of Italian architecture. The church, which occupies 
the centre, although encumbered internally with ornamental work, presents 
a noble aspect, and at first sight makes a very strong impression. At the 
entrance, in a black marble diapel, newly constructed, a sacred image of the 
Virgin in wood — the palladium of the abbey— receives the homage of the 
faithful. She is most sumptuously attired in gold, jewels, and brocade, and, 
like other queens, is beset by a crowd of obseqmous flatterers firom morning 
till night. This image, it is said, was presented to the founder, Meinrad 
the hermit, by the Princess Hildegarde, abbess of Zurich, and narrowly escaped 
the hands of the French soldiery in 1798, when the abbey and town were 
laid under heavy contributions, and even the holy tribune, in which the wooden 
Vir^ had been installed for ages, desecrated and demolished. 

The abbey contains a good library, and, among other recent additions, a 
set of philosophical apparatus, and a cabinet of minerals. Equally attentive 
to the wants of the time, and in strict observance of the rules by which it is 
governed, this establishment, since the revolution, has she\Tn its zeal for the 
interests of learning by opening, under the immediate sanction of the prince- 
bishop, public schools, in which the more useful branches of science are taught 
gratuitously. The 14th of September is the anniversary on which all the 
faithful within reach, and many from distant countries, repair to Einsiedeln; 
and it is remarkable wtb wbat perfect orfer and sobriety the movements of this 
heterogeneous multitude are directed. On one occasion, while we were spending 
September near the lake of Zurich, for several days previously to the great fete; 
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troops of pilgnms conUnued to pour m from the Rhemsh provinces and vanous 
parts of Germany One venerable matron, at the extraordinary age of one 
hundred and eight, had come from the remotest corner of Normandy in 
performance of a vow, and like the others had walked every step of the way 
We generally heard tlieir vesper hymn long before they came m sight, and 
the effect, as it rose and fainted on the ear in a still autumnal evening, was 
soothing and impressive The vanons costumes, features, complexion, and 
language, which met us in the passmg groups, were no less striking, but 
however discordant in outward appearance, their voices and hearts seemed m 
umson, and one sole principle appeared to direct and regulate the entire 
Many looked sickly and exhausted, long fasts and continued fatigue had 
undermined that very health they had hoped to re establish by a pilgrimage 
to Einsiedeln, and to many that pilgnmage was the last Others m the 
most apparent health and vigour, young men and women, formed the majonty, 
and it seemed difficult to imagine what they had to ask of our Lady But all 
had something which could only be told at the shime Vows made m the 
hour of sickness or threatened calamity , gratitude for timely dehverance , 
the desire of some real or imigmary good , the voice of upbraidmg conscience , 
the suggestions of Satan, or, it might he, the secret manifestations of heaven , 
the indulgence of some favourite sm, or absolution from some tormenting guilt — 
every passion which elevates or debases the human character had here its 
representative, and sued for indulgence or remission 

Every canton of Switzerland too had here its deputies — each distinguished 
by the costume of the district, the colours and fashioning of which gave relief 
and vivacity to the picture The head dresses of the women, however, afforded 
the greatest and most striking variety, and in mutual contrast became doubly 
effective Some, with the ancient bodkin, shaped like a dart passing through 
the hair, the head in the form of a diamond, and studded with ghttenng stones, 
others with a coiffure made of plaited and stiffened lace, and placed upon the head 
upright like a cock’s comb or a large Ian , some with a broad circular piece 
of straw, placed flat upon the bead, with wreaths of flowers tastefully disposed 
m the centre , others with the Lair merely plaited, with nn infimty of beads 
and other ornaments interwoven in it Alnnst all the old women carried staffs, 
and most of the young red umbrellas It was by no means of the miser 
ably poor that the pilgrims consisted,* many were of the nuddhng classes, 
and some even of the upper rariks, and on the conclusion of the rebgious 

• Cauttijy— In 1814 the nimber of p lgnm» amoimted to 114 000 mlSy totheiame in IS’a, to 
132000 in 18‘»4 to 150 000 in 1825 to 162000 in 1828 to 176 000 1 
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services, rot a few were* observed to leave tlie scene of bumiliation. in their 
own carriages. 

Many of the poorer pilgrims, on these occasions, are the bearers of ofierings 
from others { for those who would benefit by the virtues of the sacred image, 
yet are prevented by temporal concerns from joining the pilgrimage, select a 
representative, to whom is confided, along with the means of purchase, the 
particular favour for which they are to petition the Virgin. ** I heard of a 
woman,” says Mr. Conway, “ whose reputation for sanctity was so great in 
the neighbourhood, that she had obtained tlie lucrative appointment of repre- 
sentative * aupres de la Saintc Vierge d’JEinsicdeln,’ for all tbc wealthy people 
in the commune, and that she made four quarterly pilgrimages to the shrine 
every year on their account." 

,.The large open square in front of the convent is adorned with two semi- 
circular porticos, and fumiahed with shops; in the centre a handsome fountain 
of black native marble combines ornament and utility, and the whole building, 
with all its sacred purposes and secular appendages, is well calculated to make a 
lasting impression upon strangers, and may be justly considered as the Compos- 
tello of modem times. 

Zuingllus, it will be remembered, was curate of Einsiedcln, and there imbibed 
from the study of the Scriptures those principles which were so fully developed 
in his subsequent career. The present abbot is said to have had the honour 
of declining, on more than one occasion, the episcopal dignity, by which His 
Holiness, in consideration of important services rendered to the Church, was 
desirous to testify his approbaUon. The revenues of this abhey are said, and 
with good reason, to be enormous, but liberally administered. 

Continuing our route across Mount Etzel, we reach the lake of Zurich — a 
distance of about five leagues — in three hours. The summit of Mount Etzel, 
where there is a good inn, commands one of the finest views in Switzerland : 
on the north are the lake of Zurich, in its full extent, and the valley of tlie 
Li'mmat, as tar as Haden — the vafley of Glatt — the lakes of Gryfensee and 
Pfeffikon; between the chain of the lower range of the Forka and that of 
Rhinsberg, the whole north ^virion of Switzerland, and as far as the centre 
of Swabia. On the north-east, nearly opposite the Etzel, is the Al mann chain, 
which divides the canton of Zurich from Tockenburg and Appenzel, the highest 
points of which are called HoiuH and Schnebelhom. On the east these 
mountains assume the appearance of condensed groups. On the south-east 
are the mountains of the Schenms and Rothenberg, between which the Lintli 
and thp Mus make their escape — the first from the canton of Glaris, and the 
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second from the lake of "MVallenstadt — and after meandering along the valley, 
unite at Ziegelbrucke, and pursue their course, under the name of Luidm-^g, 
across the plains of Goster, "Diznach, and Mark, rill lost in the upper part 
of the lake of Zxirich. On the south die Silthal and the groups of mountains, 
especially the Glamisch, enclosing the "Waggithal, in the canton of Gians. 
On the south-west the Alpthal, in which are situated Emsiedeln, Scliwyzer- 
haken, the Ruffi, and Righi. On the west, close to Mount Etzel, the 
Hohe-Rhone, or Drejlanderstein, co\ered with vast forests, and rising, as the 
name imphes, over the three cantons of Zurich, Zug, and Schwyz. The view 
is in all respects a panorama of the roost wild and varied description, and will 
dehght every tourist who quits, or enters, the canton of Schrvyz by Mount 
Etzel — the great avenue of approach to Einsiedeln, and in the summer season 
generally thronged with pilgrims. 

The situation of Lachen, planted at the foot of the richly \ariegated hills that 
border the upper lake of Zurich, is lughly picturesque, and enhanced by the 
vicinity of Rapperschwyl and its bridge — the latter of such dimensions as to take 
precedence of every other in Europe. Its length is four thousand eight 
hxmdred feet, with a uniform breadth of four yards, and resting upon a hundred 
and eighty-eight ro^vs of stakes ; but as it has no balustrade, and the transverse 
planks being without fastening, it is usual to walk, although carriages, with horses 
accustomed to the peculiar echoes of the wooden structure, may be driven across 
with perfect safety. It was originally constructed in 1358 by Leopold of Austria, 
on his taking possession of the newly purchased territory of old Rapperschwyl 
and the hlark. The town itself is well deserving of a visit ; and from its elevated 
position, and the flanking towers by which it is fortified, is highly picturesque 
from whatever point it is viewed. But the object on which the eye reposes with 
peculiar satisfaction is the island of Ufeoau, or Huttensgrab,* about half a league 
from Rapperschwyl, one from Richterschwyl, on the left bank, and nearly 
equidistant from either shore. It is covered with richly grouped woods and 

• The isbad tales its name from Ulnc de HuKeo, « gentfrmaa of famUf, and a dJSBf!^^JIed writer in 
defence of Lulher and the cause of refonnation Wbat especial]/ roused his indignation against the 
gross abuses of the age, and the barbanues practised by petty sorereigns with open impunity, was the 
murder of his cousin, ty Ulnc, Duke of Wirtemherg, who was enamoured of his wife and to male way 
for the indulgence of his guilty passion, re-enacted the tragedy of Dand sndtJnah. After hanng employed 
both sword and pen with great success, and haeing generously given up the family estate in Franconia to 
hia brothers, enjoining them at the same time to hold no correspondence with him, lest they should be 
involved in his persecution, Hutten retired fiotn die court of Charles V to this little island, where he died 
and was buried m 1233 His E^ttm poems, published the tame year at Franefort, are full of coble senti. 
tnent, pungent satire, and ardent zeal for the moral advaccement of bis countrymen The island is now 
the property of a gentleman of RapperscbwyL— See ArrEvpix. 
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verdant meadows, whose mingling foliage and wild flowers — the whole enhanced 
many degrees by the bright late in which it appears to float, and the enchanting 
sceneTy of which it is the very centre — give it all those ch a rm s with which the 
imagination invests the realms of fairy-land. It may be compared, and without 
exaggeration, to a rich gem enclosed in a most beautiful setting — at once 
reflecting and reflected by every thing around. 

The road, as we return to Ladien and continue to advance, winds along 
picturesque acclivities, with the lake of Zurich on our left, and the Alps of 
Glaris on our right. The houses skirting our route are all built of wood; and to 
protect them against the sudden hurricanes to which these valleys are subject, 
have beams of timber fastened, by way of ballast, along tbe tiled roofs, and secured 
by large stones; for without this precaution not a habitation would be left covered. 
Leaving the picturesque and the beautiful, we entered once more the “ patria 
nimborum” — regions pregnant with boisterous winds — while the fleecy clouds 
that met us at the entrance of the valley of Glaris, condensed, and gathering over 
head, seemed as if concentrating their strength for some fearful display of Alpine 
phenomena. Tlie distant peaks glanced at brief intervals through the vapour— 
alternately lost and reflected in the deep and shrouding mantle with which they 
were covered. Along the precipices, driven by a fierce wind, the dilating 
vapour fleeted rapidly, and partially disappeared, as if self>exhausted. Kidges 
of pine hung suspended in midway air; the foaming descent of impetuous 
cataracts ; piles of rock, in such fearful inclination as to appear in the act of 
falling, hut from whose very toppling verge, nevertheless, the peasant’s cabin 
stood proudly confident; glimpses of men and cattle, and the occupations of 
pastoral life, suddenly caught the eye, and were again as suddenly shut out by 
some turn in the road, or the intervention of moim tAin mists. At length an 
ominous stillness took possession of the atmosphere, and, like a vast assembly 
hushed in anticipation of some mighty speaker, nature seemed to listen with 
awed attention to the deepening voice that rolled in fearful cadence along her 
dreary solitudes. The clouds hung motionless over head, and the winds, checked 
in sound and speed, had retired from the scene. The torrent alone rushed fear- 
fully on the ear ; while the day, sobered into twilight, held doubtful empire, and 
at length shrunk from the invading mght. The distant sounds, gradually 
approaching the earth, deepened into thunder and roused every dormant echo ; 
the lightnings, like heralds annonndng the direction of the thunderbolt, flashed 
in wild comiscations through the darkling hemisphere, and the crash and con- 
tinuous roll of the thunder gave fnll confirmation to the storm. To describe its 
appearance when the storm had reached its cUmas would be occupying too much 
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of the reader’s time, and verging too much on nhat has been already stated in 
another part of this work ; hut to those who judge of a storm in the Alps of 
Glaris by the evidence of storms in the plain, we need hardly say that the com- 
parison is totally inadequate. In the former, the thunder in its intensity is 
appalling; abetted by the rocks and caverns and ravines, the reverberation is 
inconceivably grand, and to the stranger gives an idea as if the mountains were 
thrown into violent contact, and their granite masses crashing and crumbling in 
the mutual shock. 

Glaris is a vast natural fastness, to which there is but one really practicable 
entrance, and on this account it is less frequented — though not less interesting — 
than most of the other cantons. It consists of one principal valley, traversed by 
the Linth, and ramifying into three others of much smaller dimensions. Here, 
in an almost absolute seclusion from intercourse with the external world, the 
inhabitants live under their snowy ramparts in much of that primitive simplicity 
of manners, and frugal hardihood, which distinguished the fathers of the Swiss 
league. Their territory measures fifteen leagues in length, by seven in breadth j 
but tlie level of the valley seldom exceeds half a league, and scarcely one part in 
ten of the whole canton admits of cultivation. The inhabitants, amounting to 
twenty-six thousand, are divided into those of the Catholic and Beformed 
persuasions— the latter constituting at least three-fourths of the population, yet 
so well harmonised that the same chapel is used for both congregations— a 
gratifying proof of the free and fraternal spirit of toleration with which that great 
source of former persecution, religious schism, is her© overlooked or forgotten. 
The council, also, notmthstanding the preponderating influence of the Pro- 
testants in numbers and property, is composed of equal proportions of the 
inhabitants— Catholic and Protestant, while their priests, ministers, and school- 
masters, are paid and provided for by government in a manner which does 
honour to its enlightened members. 

Schools are established in every commune, and parents enjoined, imder a 
penalty, to send their children to receive such instructfon as may best fit them 
for their future trade or occupation. The masters of these schools are all paid by 
government, and, compared with the expense of living, much more liberally than 
either in Scotland or England.* Sunday schools are also opened in every 

• Thecle^ are paid at the rate of 60/. to 6W. per annum, and the schoolmaster SOL to 35/ , with good 
dwelling-houses, and other important considerations. The chief magistrate receives only 2t0 florins, 20/ 
per annum. 

The only taxes are a poll-tax of sixpence, or four batz<-o, npon every individual arrived at the age of 
sixteen , and a property-tax of two batzen, or threepence, upon every 1000 florins A person possessing 
3000/ 13 considered vny wealthy , and alihongh the canton abounds in rich individuals, there is not one 
worth BOOOL—Swilxerland in 1S30 
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commune for the benefit of those who are otherwise employed during the week, 
and every means afforded for instruction, cavil and religions, which the people 
can desire, or a paternal government devise, for their moral advancement. A 
singular law on the subject of inheritance is still in force, and, if we mistake not, 
peculiar to this canton, namely — that if any person, whose property has descended 
to him from his parents, die without children, his entire substance, to the exclusion 
of every other relation, reverts to the state. this manner considerable acces- 
sions have been made to the public funds, and a salutary caution established for 
the consideration of all bachelors — ^yet no bachelor, of whatever maturity, can 
enter the bonds of matrimony, unless by special sanction from his father — a 
regulation which applies with equal force to the maiden — ^both ate minors in the 
eye of the law so long as tljeir parents are alive. Out of the first law, as may be 
imagined, immoral consequences have arisen, and to obviate these another severe 
enactment became necessary j by which, in every case of affiliation, the father 
is compelled to espouse the mother, or forfeit every right of citizenship. Ibis is 
rigorously enforced, and the evil effects of the former law so far neutralized. 

The poor are provided for, as in Scotland, by charitable donations collected 
every Sunday, when it is expected that every one of the hearers will contribute 
in proportion to his resources. The neglect of this duty on the part of any 
members of the congregation possessing the means, is visited with duerepTehen- 
sion, till they are shamed into liberality. A custom strictly was formerly 

observed in many coimtry parishes in Scotland, where the clergyman himself has 
been known to address a reproof to the uncharitable individual from the 
pulpit. 

The government of Glaris is a pure democracy, with the supreme authority 
vested in a general assembly of the people, which, with the landamman at its 
head, is held annually on the first Sunday of-May. The executive power is 
entrusted to the landrath, composed of eighty members, incduding the landam- 
man, the landstadthalters, or landholders, and sixty deputies. ' Glaris, according 
to the revised federal system of 1815, furnishes, in case of war, contingents of four 
hundred and eighty-two men, and three thousand six hundred and fifteen Brancs 
in money. The Protestant clergy are under the direction of a synod, which 
holds annual meetings.* 


• Tlie Protestants of Claris are every year gaining strength, from the circumstance that intermarriages 
being freely tolerated— an advantage peculiar to Gians— the children are all educated in the religion of 
the father; and parents, happily, are not pemu'iced, from capHce or indolence, to prevent their children 
from receiving that education best suited to their prospeea, and which, as we have stated, is defrayed by 

government. 
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Manufactures of cotton and woollen cloths are here in considerable activity, 
and find a ready sale in the Italian market, as well as in vanous parts of the con- 
federacy The Schabzcigher cheese, so long famous as the exclusive product of 
Gians, forms a very important item m the public revenue During summer, the 
pasturage is sufficient for eight thousand cows or upwards, and there is scarce a 
commune that does not possess from one hundred to four hundred goats The 
soil, in the lower part of the valley, is rich and productive , wheat and vines are 
cultivated ivith tolerable success, tliougli m small quantity, chestnut, cherry, and 
eien peach trees tlirive luxuriantly, and so powerful IS the sun in the early 
spnng months, that it is no uncommon thing to gather strawberries m the rmddle 
of April, and chemes by the end of May The town of Gians contains about 
four thousand inhabitants, and is chiefly supported by the manufactures already 
mentioned The mills, where the cheese of the canton is prepared after its 
peculiar fashion, are worth nsumg A fine shady avenue leadmg to the village 
of Enneda crosses the Lmth by a bridge, constructed by the famous Grubemann 
already mentioned in our notice of Reichenau This village, which fifty jears 
ago consisted of only a very few houses, is now a respectable bourc/, and remark- 
able as the residence of those native mercantJe adventurers who traverse, m the 
way of trade, every country in Europe, from Madnd to Moscow, and returning 
with tlieir gams, ennch the place of their birth 
In ascending the vallej of the Linth, the characteristics of Alpine scenery 
present themselves m great variety It is populous, fertile in pastures, and 
although completely overlooked, and shut m by mountains of snow, the rich 
vegetation with which it is carpeted contrasts beautifully with the lowenng 
horrors in the midst of which the valley, gradually confractmg, at length entirely 
disappears The acclivities are studded over with pastoral cabms, and cows and 
goats browse together in friendly companionship Great quantibes of thyme 
and other flowering plants and shrubs are cultivated for the use of the bees , for 
the honey of Gians is considered equal, at least, to that produced on the ancient 
Hybla, or the modem Narbonne The flavour is certainly fine, and, bemg much 
in request among strangers, it forms one of tlie prmcipal exports 

Beyond Linthal, the extreme village of the canton, the scenery becomes more 
and more savage m its aspect , the course of the stream more impetuous and 
swollen by cataracts, that dash m foam from the rocks, while patches of snow, in 
place of verdant pasture, and fragments of rock, piled m fearful imminence on 
either hand, denote the confines of eternal wmter At length, a deep and dismal 
gorge IS all that remains of the beautiful Lmtbal , through which the nver, now 
a cataract, plunges with deafening roar, leavmg but a precarious footmg for the 
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traveller, and plougWng its channel deeper and deeper into the granite from 
which it springs. Here again, the hardihood of man is exemplified in the con- 
struction of the Pantenhriicke — one of the most extraordinary bridges in 
existence. It consists of a single arch, thrown across the chasm from brim to 
"brim, beneath which the river is observed struggling and boiling at a depth of 
two hundred feet. The length of this bridge does not exceed twelve paces ; 
from the centre the view comes at once in contact with the foaming stream ; and 
in conjunction with the perfect solitude, silence, and desolation, which preside 
over the spot, oflfers one of the most impressive scenes that can he imagined. In 
the Via-Mala, tremendous as that pass assuredly is, there is still something to 
remind the traveller of his vicinity to the w'orld j but here the solitude is abso- 
lute, and he feels himself alone with nature in one of her most appalling forms.* 
The other two valleys are the Semfthal and Clonthal — the latter of which, 
from histoiical interest, we shall briefly norice. After a rough and difficult 
ascent of two hours, we reach the foot of Mount Glamisch, and having traversed 
the romantic hamlet of Riedem, and a covered bridge, we recommence the 
ascent at a little distance from the Lontsch, heard thundering and boiling at 
the bottom of a frightful gorge. All of a sudden — ^like the exit from the 
Via-Mala to the talley of Schams— an extraordinary transition is cISxted: the 
horror of the scene is instantly softened, and the eye greeted by one of the 
most delicious seclusions in the Alps — the bright mirror-lihe lake of Clonthal, 
with rich verdant banks, sprinkled with picturesque cottages, and shaded witli 
luxiuiant thickets of maple and birch trees — the whole, in summer at least, 
giving the idea of a pastoral Eden. 

The footpath, winding westward and crossing the torrent, leads to the rich 
meadows of Teufen-^vinkel, watered by delicious fountains as far as the 
Gliimisch. Here an immense block of granite is inscribed with the name of 
Gessner, and an appropriate eulogy from twoof his justly admiring countrymen. 
A group of trees cast their foliage over the rock, cascades end torrents murmur 
all around, and no place could have been better selected for the purpose, or 
possessing more of the requisites for an appropriate monument to him who, as 
a poet and a painter, has descanted with such glowing language on the beauty of 
nature and tlje beneficence of the Deity. 

Among the patriotic Smss, Hdfels, the village to which we now return, is a 

• tVhile noticing tlie AelgAt of Swim bridge*, ii may not be out of place to mention that, in this par- 
heulsT, they are alt exceeded by a Scotch bri.%e, that of Pcatha, in RerwieUhire, which ia two hundred 
and fony feet tlgi, by ihtee hundred in length, and may take precedence of erery other known.— See 
our Work of Scotland iLLciiaAieo. 
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place of pilgnmage — a second. Morgartrai, where the machinations of Austria were 
again defeated, and the strength of freemen put to a severe test — for m fiie same 
hour they had to contend with treason at home, and despotism abroad 

In 1888, "Wesen, at the foot of the lake of "Wallenstadt, was in possession 
of Gians, and governed with exemplary moderation Still, however, the inha 
bitants, far from feeling that attachment to their Swiss conquerors which they 
professed, longed to be once more under Austnan sivay, and m secret took 
measures to effect a reunion In furtherance of this design they had succeeded 
in introducmg, in barrels, and by other dandestme means, a body of Austnan 
soldiers, whom they concealed m their cellars, or other domestic offices, without 
excitmg the least suspiciou on the part of Gians, and to render the deception more 
complete, were supplied, at their request, with an additional reinforcement of 
fifty men Suddenly, on the eve of St hlatthew, the Austnans, as preconcerted, 
mustered their forces, to the number of six thousand men, and directed their 
march upon Wesen— some by the lake, others by land— and while the town 
slept m apparent secunty, the citizens and soldiers, prepared for the occasion, 
waited the signal for ibiowing themselves upon the unsuspecting garrison, and 
putting all to the sword. 

The moment the invaders had concentrated their strength under the walls, the 
signal for massacre was given the town was illumined in an instant— torches 
were exhibited at every window — the streets were filled by a sudden rush of 
armed atizens hoisting the Austnan banner— the gates were thrown open — and 
a scene of mdiscnminate slaughter extended itself mto every avenue Conrad of 
Au, a citizen of Un, and commander of the Swiss garrison, together with thirty 
of his companions in arms, fell victims to the plot , while their survivors only 
effected their escape by throiving tbemselves from the town vvalls mto the lake, 
and swimming to land. The tidmgs of this treathery and carnage spread through 
Gians with the rapidity of lightning, and filled the mmds of the confederates 
with horror A handful of these brave men sprang forward mth the standard of 
liberty, and burned towards the frontier, upon which frie Austnans were now 
advancing with their whole strength Here the shepherds of Gians gave them 
battle, and, by repeated skuimsbes, kept them for several days at bay , but at 
last, as the snows were still deep in the mountain piths, and no remforcements 
could reach them from Schwyz, they were compelled to make proposals for 
peace These, however, were met with such haughty conditions on the 
part of Austna — terms so h umiliating to the confederacy, that they resolved, 
few as they were, to maintain the simple to the last man, and never to pur 
chase peace at the pnee of freedom, and the annihilation of their ancient rights 
y r 
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Thus defeated in eveiy attempt a»t honourable accommodation, the men of 
Glaris, under their captain Am-Buel, and numbering only two hundred, posted 
themselves close to Nafela, and waited the enemy’s attack, who approached with 
six thousand men — a proportion of thirty to one. Seeing the fearful odds at 
which they had to defend their country, the force of Glaris, preparing for the 
worst, caused the women and children to be conveyed into the mountains, while 
messengers were despatched to Schwyz and Uri to claim assistance on the terms 
of the league. In the mean time the Austrian force succeeded in carrying the 
entrenchments at Nafels, and Am-Buel, whose strength had now reached five 
hundred, retreated towards the mountain of Ruti, which protected his rear, whUe 
the rocky ground in front offered an effectual obstruction to the enemy’s cavalr}'. 
At the same time every symptom of disorder was increased among the latter by 
fi-agments of rock, which, dislodged fium the heights, threw their ranks into 
confusion, and seconded the Swiss in maintaining the imequal struggle. The 
Austrians, nevertheless, pressed furiously on, and only redoubled their efforts 
as the obstacles increased. At last a shout, which seemed to shake the very 
mountains, caused a sudden panic in the enemy, whose infantry and cavalry, 
thrown into promiscuous confusion, rushed hack from the scene of action, and, 
regardless of all authority, sought safety in fiight. The shout, which had 
operated so powerfully in favour of the Swiss, was raised by a small detachment 
of thirty volunteers firom Schwyz, who, in descending to the assistance of Buel, 
thus annoxmced their approach, and the cause they had espoused. 

Thus suddenly left in possession of the field, the men of Glaris continued the 
pursuit with terrible execution — reminding the Austrians, as the latfer fell under 
their spears and iron clubs, of the massacre at "Wesen, and the murder of 
Conrad. Above rivo thousand five hundred were killed in the field, and in the 
meadows and orchards, during their flight ; while numbers plunged into the Linth, 
and there foimd a grave. The bridge of "Wesen was broken down by the rush 
of the flying, and many of the iniantry and cavaliers sinking under the weight 
of their armour, perished in the lake. 

This battle was fought on the 9th of April, 1388 ; and, at the present day, 
the people of Glaris commemorate tiie victojy on the first Thursday of that 
montli, by pronouncing tbe names of the patriotic band who fell on the consecrated 
ground, as well as those who survived the battle of freedom. 

On returning to "Wesen* the traveller will find little within its walls to detain 

• Some years ago, the very existence of Wesen ■was in jeopardy, owing to the periodical inundations 
caused during half a century by the waters of die and the east quantity of debrttut which they brought 

dovro. The laVe, by these means, acquired a heightof ten feet above its fonner level; six hundred acres 
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him beyond a few hours at most. Its three churches and nunneiy, nevertheless, 
have their devout and patriotic admirers ; but the greatest treat for the stranger 
is the charming view from the windows of the Hotel de I’Epee. Of the lake of 
Wallenstadt less has been said than of most others ; for in a coxmtry where there 
is so much to command admirarion, under eveiyvariety of scenery, the Wallensee 
is generally among the last visiled, and loses by a comparison with those of 
Geneva, the four Cantons, or Zurich. Stfll it amply compensates for the absence 
of the heauty and sublimity which more especially characterise the latter, by 
charms peculiarly its own — 

lu looely sfaorM, wbcre from ita mouDtain eare 
The plunging catoract Amgs its clond of foam , 

And rocks, whose shadows slumber in the waTS, 

Bear on tbeir crests the bardj natives* borne — 

These, nnrtored in the blast, and taught to brave 
The wintry tempest — asL, wheree'er they roam 
In wealthier realms— IVIiat realm can scenes bestow 
Like those the Walieasee’a wild borders show! MS 

The Serenbach, near Quentin, forms a series of falls of from twelve to sixteen 
hundred feet perpendicular ; above these the Bayerbach descends with thundering 
precipitation, and both torrents unite in a narrow ravine— an estraordmaiy point 
of view, and which may he readied without much personal risk. 

The breadth of the lake is nearly every where the same, and hounded on both 
sides, north and south, by lolly mountains, which rise perpendicularly from the 
water’s edge to the height of six thousand feet. Its depth varies from four 
hvmdred to five hundred feet; its length four leagues, by one in breadth, with an 
elevation above the sea stated at three hundred feet, hut probably more. It 
abounds in fish, particularly salmon, and rotelen (salmo aalvelinus) and never 
freezes — a consequence, however, not of its high temperature, but of its depth, 
and the winds by wMch it is a^tated. Of these the most impetuous is what the 

of fields and meadow*pasture in the TiciDity of tVallciKCadt, nine hundred ecres to the west, between 
tVesen, Urnen, and the Ziegelbruck, and between four and five thousand acres from the latter to the 
castle of Grynau, where the Linth enters tbe lake of Zunch, were changed into marshes, or entirely covered 
with water. The pernicious exhalattons wbicb arose from these districts affected the whole country. *Qd 
gave nse to malignant fevers, whuh extended as far as Zonch, and threatened an annual accumulation of 
the malady. Had the same unpardonable negbgence on the part of tbe administration to check tbe 
progress of this scourge continued fifty years loiter, a space of six leaguca square would have been 
converted into a marsh, tbe pestiferous miasmata from which would have made adesert of one-half of the 
northern division of Switterland. Hsppily, m ISO*, the attention of the llclveuc diet was directed to 
Chia important subject, and a decree passed, by which tbe Linth was to be earned into the lake by means 
of a canal, excavated from above Mfels, and tbecbanoelof tbe Msg widened, and the bed of the Limmst 
deepened, till it entered the lake of Zurich. This great ondertaking lias been completed, and produced the 
happiest results to the health and property of tbe inhabitants. 
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boatmen call BlatHser, or north wind, which, descending from the mountains* 
crest, acts with peculiar idolenee upon the lake, and produces that short irregular 
swell, which is often attended with considerable danger — for, if overtaken by a 
sudden storm, there are very few spote ott the south side, and on the north side 
none whatever, except at the village of Quentin, whcue a landing can be effected. 
It is, therefore, owing to the scantiness of its harbours, rather than to the severity 
of the storms, that the navigation of this lake is considered dangerous. The 
boatmen, however, are perfectly “ weather-wise,” and rarely miscalculate the 
atmospheric transitions. They are also under excellent regulations, and become 
subject to severe penalties upon the least infringement of the established rules ; 
these are, to ply close in upon the south side when the weather is doubtful, so 
that, if necessary, they may pull ashore ; never to put out during a storm ; and 
to provide themselves with new boats every three years. By these cautionary 
enactments, accidents on the lake are very rare. Anudst the inaccessible clefts 
of the rocks which enclose this lake, the lamme^^heyer, to wHch we have already 
alluded, hatches her brood for future depredation upon the kids of Glaris and 
Appenzell. 

During the long period that the Venetians monopolized the trade with the 
Levant, this route was exceedingly frequented, and the mere transport of mer- 
chandise from "Wallenstadt to "Wesen emplcyed nearly the whole male population. 
A great number of boats are stfll kept afloat for the same purpose j and the 
interchange of manufactures between Italy, Germany, and the north of Switzer- 
land, is. a source of veiy considerable profit to the inhabitants. Convenient 
warehouses have been built for the reception of goods at dtber extremity of the 
lake ; and the scenes of embarking and disembarking, with the various methods 
of land carriage, are full of bustle and animation. The navigation of the lake is 
rmder the inspection of an officer expressly appointed for that purpose, and 
elected by the joint authority of Glaris and St. Gall. 


CAOTOT^S OF ST. GALI. AND APPENZELL. 

The small town of Wallenstadt was nearly reduced to ashes in 1799, but was 
speedily rebmlt, and so much improved, as to lessen our regret for the 
catastrophe. The malignant fevers to which it was formerly a prey, have 
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materially di minisli ed smce the completion of the canal to which we have already 
alluded. The marshes have been drained, and tlie frightful inundations to which 
it was periodically exposed, happily obviated The inhabitants are apparently 
on the increase, and subsist by means of fishing, the produce of the dairy, and 
the transport of merchandize * 

From this to Sargans, a distance of three leagues, there is nothing of para 
mount interest, unless where we agam jom the great route of the Rhemthal, 
which connects Italy with the laLe of Constance Smce 1811, considerable 
improvements have tahen place in this small town, and all the wooden bouses, 
consumed in tlie fiightfril conflagration of that year, have been re built in 
stone A pomt neat the castle, the former residence of the bailiff, commands 
a superb view over the whole valley Ihe vine is here cultivated with success, 
and the inhabitants carry on a small trade between Coire and the German 
fi-ontier Not far from tins, is the best iron mine in Switzerland 

But there is nothing m this canton, nor probably in the whole confederacj, 
whiclx strikes a foreigner with such astomshmeut as the Baths of PpLrPEns, 
about two leagues from this , and which, being less accessible than any others 
m the confederacy, and but rarely visited by our countrymen, we shall describe 
as minutely as our limits will permit 

It has always been a measure of sound policy m the monastic sjstem, that 
wherever an abbey was to be founded, some foundation of future revenue should 
be laid at the same time, by devising such means as should estabhsh a pilgnmnge 
m its favour, and engage the contributions of the friithful For this end, the par- 
ticular merits to which these estabbshments hud claim w ere as i anous as the effects 
reported in their favour A provision for all spintual wants was the allurement 
most genernlly held out , for as the profligate and credulous form two of the great 
dl^^Slons of mankind, thej rightly concluded that a great majority would be thus 
secured Hence Finsiedeln on the Swiss, and Varese on the Italian, «ide of the 
Alpsj have denved vast revenues from the daily flux and reflux of pilgrims, 
who every jear spend a portion of their savings at these altars, in the purchase 
of absolution or indulgence Tlie abbey of Pfeffers, however, lias made its 
appeal to mankind with promists chiefly of temporal blessings — the removal or 
mitigation of those ills that flesh is lieir to — and while one cncs, Come, behold 
“ the sacred image," — and another, Come, touch the canonized bones, — and a 
third, Come, and be rcbeved of your burdens of sm, — Pfeffers exclaims, Come, 

* TI e lega- fare for an ojien boat with two roarer^ from Wallensiadt to W e»cn u iwo flonof th 
twenty or thirty Ijeutzcra m add tion as a corapbmctil to the boatmen A eorered boat, well protected 
aga nst the weather and witli the *ame number of cars, costs about a Rerin add uonai. 


z z 
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that we may minister to the hody, and blunt the edge of suffering by immer- 
sion in our baths ! — This invitation has met with a Tery general response 
during the last six centuries, — a response which, in the present day, has 
acquired new force, new votaries, and a new catalogue of “ modem instances" 
in support of the waters and their hereditary virtues. 

As medicinal compounds may be very salubrious to the constitution, although 
offensive to the sense of taste, so nature, in the present instance, has shut up her 
salutiferous spring in a composition which must shock the eye and excite the 
imagination of every pflgrim who would partake of its healing qrxalities. It is 
the golden fleece guarded by a iiightful dragon — 

** A fountain of healdi m the bosom of horror!** 

The spring was known and appreciated at the early period of 1038, but owing 
to its extreme difficulty and danger of access, was soon neglected, and at last 
forgotten for nearly two centuries, and only turned to account after its second 
discovery in 1240, when a hunter, says the tradition, while risking his neck for 
the possessing of a raven’s nest, saw the vapour oozing out of the abyss, and made 
known his discovery for the public benefit. The first patients who descended to 
the source, made the experiment at the imminent risk of life, and remained in a 
state of immersion, or exposed to the vapours, for several days together. During 
the fourteenth century, the only means of access were through a perforation 
in the rock, communicating with the ^ring by ladders of ropes,— a method .of 
approach full of danger. In 1420, the first building was erected for the recep- 
tion of invalids, but the accommodation appears to have been wretched. About 
twenty years later, a bridge was constructed at tbe fearful height of 540 feet 
above the channel of the Tamina, and 1.10 feet long; but this was entirely 
destroyed by fire in 1629, and never re-builU 

Tliese thennal waters take their source in a gorge of the Tamina— the horrors 
of which Aciy alike the power of ima^atioa, and the pea ol desciiption. They 
are, after their kind, the most dismal, in point of situation, on which the human 
eye can gaze, and open to the stranger a region of which he feels that no 
adequate report had reached him, and compared with wliich, the wildest scenery 
of romance seems tamed and softened down into simplicity. The verj' expres- 
sions to which we are accustomed to give utterance amidst the sublimer 
spectacles of nature, are here silenced by a sentiment of awe which paralyzes 
the nerves of speech — shows us the poverty of words, compels us to halt, 
and gaze, and meditate in mute astonishment, and witli feelings as new to 
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ourselves as the scenes by which th^ are called forth As we continue our 
approach, the depth of the ravine darkens below, the hghtfrom above dmumshes, 
the attributes of chaos multiply, the miiusters of death, so to speak, beset us on all 
sides, cut off retreat, and seem hurrying us forward to the verge of primeval night 
Tlie descent seems insecure and precipitous , on the opposite bank of the torrent, 
a space of fifty yards across, the shattered marble walls of the chasm shoot up 
vertically from the torrent’s bed, to a height of nearly 700 feet, losing their 
summits m the sky, sprinkled with pme, elm, and maple trees, and festooned 
here and there vnth the bright Alpme rose, clinging to the imperfect crevices, 
where no other vegetation can find nounshment The roar of the Tamina 
deepens as w e approach the bnnk, and boiling downward, dashes the white spray 
from its tide, and rushes like a stream of bgbtmng through a midmgbt skj 
Passing onward and beyond the baths, we enter the penetralia of this wild 
scene— a scene which is, perhaps, without competitor among the many savage 
regions to which the human foot has found access, and the painter a subject 
which may almost defy the power of his art 

Tlie path by which the adventurous traveller is forwarded to the source, may 
be descnbed as similar to that by which the souls of Mussulmcn are said to make 
their perilous transit into paradise A most subtile bridge, formed of narrow plonks, 
supported on wedges driven mto the natural rock, and running mto the gorge, 
a distance of between sue and seven hundred yards — like a scaffolding fastened 
to the wall and suspended over the torrent, which foams and roars at a depth of 
forty feet -— 18 the medium of commumcation between this hideous recess and the 
external world The mdth of the goige at this point is about ten yards, but 
it becomes narrower as it descends, while the lateral walls of rock, contorted, 
cleft, and tom into the most extraordinary and fantastic shapes, tower up to a 
height of several hundred feet, and then projecting forward, one towards the other, 
and nsing as they contract, meet at length in tlie form of a vast dome, the centre 
of wluch is httle short of SOO feet in height The depth of the gorge is estimated 
at 700 feet, by 200 m breadth, but, in some places, it does not amount to more 
than a twentieth of that extent Hie feeble and glimmering bgbt, with winch 
this gulf 13 visited, even at noon, gradually disappears as we plunge downward 
into the abyss, where the cold and dnppmg atmosphere, surcharged with 
moisture, chills the blood, and contributes not a little to enhance the accumu- 
latmg horror of the place In our progress along the scaffolding, the opposite 
rocks project so much at certam points as completely to overhang the bridge, 
and compel us to stoop and proceed in that attitude— like pilgrims towards 
the sbrme At other pomts, again, they recede so much as to leave us no 
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flanking support; so that, depending the nice balance of the body, ana 

caution in advancing along the narrow and slippery plank, beneath which this 
Acheron of the Alps rolls in foamy predpitation, some courage at least is neces- 
sary*, and self-possession indispensable. As a preventive, the guides recommend 
the stranger to perform this espedition between two men carrying a pole, one 
at each end, which thus serves as a parapet, or hand-rail, interposed betwixt 
him and the precipice. Unfortunately, however, due precaution has been too 
and a ibnlish display of hardihood has led to most lamentable 
results ; for there is but a step to destruction, and rescue is impossible. 

Tlie cavern in which the principal source is collected, measures twenty-four feet ' 
long, nine in height, and four in breadtb, and still shows tlie holes where beams 
were originally fastened between the sides for supporting the primitive cabins 
erected for the accommodation of those who resorted to this dismal solitude 
in pursuit of hcaltli, or alleviation of suffering. The steam which issues from 
the fissures, and floats in clouds in the cavern, seems to point to the frontier of the 
extremes of heat and cold— the contiguous regions of frost and fire. 

Here the subsiding waters have left the most extraordinajy evidence of that 
action by which, in tlie long lapse of centuries, these immense rocks have been 
sanm asunder, and a channel scooped out of the solid marble several hundred 
feet in dcptli. It is curious to observe in their sides excavations of great 
dimensions holloived out by wlurlpools or rorltces of tlie torrent during its 
progress through the subjacent rock, and the opposition which made it recoil 
upon itself, and converted its impetuous course into a slow hut powerful engine, 
whicli has left, among other witnesses of its operation, one of tlie most beau- 
tiful grottos in existence, and several feet above the present level of the torrent. 
It is scooped out of the solid marble, tliirty-fivc feet across, twenty-four feet 
deep, and twenty-eight feet in height. 

Those who do not venture the whole extent of this passage, would do well 
to advance at least forty or fifty paces in tlie direction of the source, and then, 
fcalcd at their case, induige the contemplation suggested by the dismal gorge 
which yawns full upon their view. Between twelve and half-past one o’clock, 
when the weather is fine, is the favourable moment for witnessing a sort of 
phantasmagoria pccuhar to the place, and caused by the fitful and partial dis- 
tribution of tlie vertical sun's rays, which penetrating at various points, 
making darkness visible — and dragpng, eo to speak, the secrets of chaos into 
day, exhibit its features in more defined, but more appalling colours. Should 
a party at the same time be returning from the source, the picture becomes 
one of the most extraordinary inuginablts-rcalizlng one of the dreams of 
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heathen mjihology The figures, at first hardy distinguishable, and flitting 
like shadows in the obscunt}, suddenly pass into a stream of light, and 
seem conrerted into substance, as thej advance, they are again lost m tlie 
darkness, and, alternately vanishing and re-appeanng, present the idea of a 
troop of ghosts lioienng on the boundaries of life and deatJi 
The Baths, built in 1701, consist of two principal houses, like barracks, 
joined together by corridors four hundred feet in length, affording acconi 
modation for several Imndrcd guests, who arc not over fastidious on the 
score of lodging, and walling to receive moderate comforts on moderate 
terms Luxuries arc not to be expected — a table sufficient for the hungry — 
attendance more fnendJy than officious — ^a simple couch, enougli to refresh 
the wearj, and a bath at command, are all the recommendations of the place, 
and, judging from tlic multitude of visitor^, sufficiently attractive Some 
of tlic apartments, and particularly that called the Pnnees Bath, offer supenor 
accommodation Those which are proverbially the best, are on the south-east 
and nortli west comers of the two liouscs , the latter exposure commands the 
gorge, and, during the night, furnishes such a lullaby from the Tamina, as 
will scare awaj the lught mare from the soundest sleeper The storms wbch 
break over this gorge, but vvalhout troubling its repose, are peculiarly grand 
and impressive — more particularly so during the nigbt, when the thunders 
seem to answer one another from Alp to Alp, and the foaming cataracts, as 
they gush from the precipices, are illumined with flashes of lightning 
In the morning, as the sun stru^les with the dense vapours which now and 
then obscure his beam, the partial distnbuGon of hght is productireof the beau 
tiful phenomena of ins and rainbows — all of the roost brilliant colour^ In winter, 
too, when the numerous cascades, wluch were wont to stream or trickle from 
the rocks, are frozen into solid mosses of ice, and the speed and even sound of 
their course seemingly smothered and arrested, so that the rocks in many places 
look as if cased in crystal — the scene is exceedingly imposing And, agam, 
when a thaw succeeds, and the icy chain is removed, and the torrents descend 
witli redoubled fury, accompanied with the frequent and terrific crash of 
detached frozen masses, the effect is one of the most striking that can well 
be imagined It is in a situation like this that night closes m with peculiar 
horror, and where, from the myriad of stars that stud the broad honzon, 
one or two only find their w-ay into this dreary abyss, where the longest 
day consists of five hours, and the remaining mneteen are divided between 
t)ie glimmerings of tmlight, and Tartarean night At Midsummer, only, the 
sun IS visible, from a quartet past nm** till four o clock m the afternoon, 
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in the end of July and August, from eleven o’clock till three 5 and in winter 
hardly ever. 

The hasetnent story of this caravan^ra, as it may be termed, is occupied 
by the baths, several of which are placed in each room, and hired at the rate 
of from four to ten florins a we^; but an early application is necessary, 
addressed to the Director of the Baths, when tlie visitor is desirous of securing 
the best accommodation ; unless he do so, he may have to put up with very 
indifferent' comforts. The guests dine together at the table d'hote, at the 
primitive hour of eleven, and sup at six — ^hours which, in the time of Elizabeth, 
called the families fcf England together, and are still, with small variation, 
adhered to in the domestic arrangements of Germany. 

The amusements of the place partake, in some degree, of the sombre and 
contemplative — in unison with the scenery — and such as may excite, without 
wasting the animal spirits. Billiards is a game wliich has found access even 
to monasteries, and is here the prominent resource in wet weather. StHI 
better, however, are the facilities and incentives to exercise in the open air, 
with charming reposoirs in the beech and maple plantations, — facilities which 
might he still further increased at small expense. A comfortable chapel, open 
for the mutual accommodation of Protestant and Catholic, forms a liberal and 
pleasing feature in the place. During the week, two days are set apart for 
balls or concerts, to which visitors from the neighbourhood ore accustomed 
to resort ; but, as is usual on most parts of the continent, the principal amuse* 
ments take place on Sunday. 

The laboratory belonging to the establishment, and under the surveillance 
of the resident physician and surgeon, is well supplied vritli eve:^ article of 
ordinary request in the pharmaceutic art. One of the most curious objects 
to the eye of a stranger, k the crane, by means of which, as a mechanical 
power, the daily supplies are lowered from the rocks to the inn — a depth of 
six hundred and sixty-four feet. 

The Aanzfein, the Bazaar, kept 6y an Ttafian, the solitude, and a grotto, 
beyond the bridge of the Tamina, are the points of rendezvous to which the com- 
pany repair for exercise and amusement. The latter of these is highly picturesque, 
and viewed under the influence of a imd-day sun, looks like an enchanted bower, 
reserved as a retreat for moonlight elves, or a hall where the demon of the 
gorge might hold liis council. Here, seated under the shadow of rocks, 
whose hold and leafless pinnacles pierce the sky, and like the walls of a prison, 
exclude every image of the external world, the scene is most striking, solemn, 
and effective, and presents an assemblage of features which at once appal and 
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fascinate the spectator Here anJ there the rhododendron flings its graceful 
and gloMang festoons along the face of the bleak rock — einhlem of life and 
beauty buiiting through the marble of death, and suspended, s^eminglj, 
between heaven and earth Tins beautiful rose of the Alps is in full flower 
m the EQontli of August, and flourishes where all its tribe would be frozen Along 
side, the frantic Tamina rolls deep, dark, and rapidlj , crested with foam, and 
accompamed b) that \vild concert of echoes from cavern and precipice, which awoke 
• noth the first burst of the torrent, and shall never sleep again till the last drop of 
that tor ent is dried up All other sounds nse, fluctuate, and fail The hurricane 
comes forth, vents its desolating influence, and again subsides , — the clouds are 
rent — the thunder hursts over head — the winds rush forth in their fuiy, and 
fora penod, tumult, and terror, and darkness, prevail, but these also subside 
— tranquilhtj returns — the evemng sun agam appears, and tlie stars sparkle 
from a serene s^ , but the torrent is eternal— a momentary pause in its roar 
would be the signal of dissolution, and silence in the gorge of Pfeffers would 
stnke more dismay than the thunder of the loudest storm 
Opposite this point, the rocks, draped vnth the bright green of intenmnghng 
beech and maple trees, contrast pleasingly with the dark bleak structures from 
which tliey spring On the left is the deep Cimmerian gorge, from which the 
river, burstmg its dreary bamer, boils along its rocky bed— stuiming the ear 
with Its roar, and causing a sort of vertigo as the eye follows its course— 

D smal an<} dark as tabled Acheroo 
But clodied in liorron fable hath not feigned 
W bile clouds as from tome mighty Pblegethon 
Surge upward from (he bo 1 ng cavern dra ned— 

Regions of fire — where Death the snowy jone 
The lake steaais fierce and, overflow ng flings 
Through yawnmg clefts its hot unebbmg spnngs —MS 

These fine weather resources are much frequented by all who thus, 
with the power of locomotion, possess the means of health Happily for the 
visitors, the permcious vice of gambhng has not yet penetrated this Alpme 
gorge , and the corruptmg games of roulette, rouge et noir, and ecarte, so 
prevalent at other baths, have found neither votaries nor victims at Pfefiers 
As a substitute in bad weather, an excellent sheltered promenade extends in 
front of the inns , and there, or in the capacious salles a manger, inrahds may 
indulge the same salutary exercise, while the lightnings flash, and the thunder 
roars unheeded, and almost unheard The atmosphere here is not sub 
ject to those sudden transitions which so powerfully affect mvahds m other 
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situations. Walled in on all sides by marble ramparts, this retreat may be 
compared with the well-known properly erf some cathedrals, such as St. Peter’s, 
which, by their massire structure, embrace an atmosphere peculiar to them- 
selves, the temperature of which is so mild and equable, as often to surprise those 
who enter them at periods of atmo^heric change. It is a remarkable fact, 
that when the plague of 1611 made such terrible ravages in the country, 
that whole riUages were depopulated, and even dogs, cats, and birds, fell dead 
under the poisoned atmosphere, these Baths served as a perfect sanctuary to 
refugees, with whom they were crowded, even during the winter, and never 
betrayed a symptom of contagion. 

The healing properties to which these waters lay claim are numerous, and 
supported on the best of all authority — that of experience, and the successive 
testimony of a hundred generations- The springs are periodical, and appear and 
disappear indefinitely, according to the peculiarities of the season- In summer 
the supply varies from one hundred to two hundred gallons per minute, 
with a temperature generally of 100“ Fahr., and never below 96“ j in the baths 
it is uniformly at 100*. Its properties are not detected by colour, taste, 
or smell; the water is extremely limpid, leaves no deposit after being kept 
for years, and in specific lightness is less than that of Bala lake, in Wales — 
which, with this exception, is the lightest, probably, in Europe. It is employed 
in the double capacity of a bath and as a beverage, and apportioned, under 
medical superintendence, to the complaint and constitution of the patient. 
Those who have tasted the Ems water, will form a pretty correct notion of 
that of Pfefiers. The diseases in which it is chiefly employed, are rheumatism, 
glandular and cutaneous affections; but as the water has already obtained 
a high reputation for its effica<y in these, it is now looked on as a panacea in 
the whole range of therapeutics ; — and to enumerate all the complaints in whiclj 
it is said to he a remedy, would be to enumerate almost every disease incident 
to humanity ; like some indulgent friend, who, from having relieved one case 
of distress, is expected to extend the same liberality to all. 

The time for remaining in the bath varies, according to circumstances, 
from two to ten hours, or upwards; and, strange as it may seem, the patients 
who resort in great numbers to PfcQeis on the Saturday, sjjend the greater 
portion of the interval between that and Monday in a state of immersion. 

The season commences in June, and ends by the middle of September, 
at which period the springs begin to diminlsb, and disappear in October. 
The usual flow is from spring to automn ; but, occasionally, it has continued 
through the whole winter. The specific gravity is as 10”104 to distilled water 
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at 10,000. Tlie temperature at the source, and according to season, varies 
from 50° to 31 of Reaumur = 99* — lOI® Fahr. ; its taste is insipid, from the 
fact of its containing no carbonic acid. As it gtishes from the source, a faint 
smell of sulphur is sometimes perceptible ; and to the touch it is soapy, and 
deposits on the rocks a bright yellow clayey sediment, (used as a surgical 
dressing,) consisting of various earths common to micaceous mountains, and 
producing by analysis, muriatic, argillaceous, and silicious earths, with a small 
’portion of sulphuret of iron.* The medidnal properties of this water, are, 
in a state of extreme dilution, literally in hommopathic doses ; but their virtues 
are developed in numerous cases which, reasoning on pharmaceutic principles, 
it is impossible to explain. In the great laboratory of nature, however, the 
chemical department is conducted on principles which alike defy competition 
and scrutiny, and give efficacy to what, in the hands of the most skilful 
physician, would fail in the intention-'}" 

Of the environs it is impossible to speak in terms of sufficient admiration. 
The Galanda*schau, or panorama from that mountain, and Graue-homer, are 
second to nothing of the kind in this wondeTful region ; but the station at 
Valenz, surrounded by gardens and meadows, is that which concentrates, in an 
e^cial manner, all that is sublime, and beautiful, and romantic, and picturesque, 
mthm the limits of the enclosing Alps. Kear the Abbey is also a fine point of 
view, commanding the valley of the Blune, from Coire to the Lake of Constance, 
the romantic heights of Bregenz, and the island of Lindau. But as it would 
far exceed our limits to give even an outline of this magnificent diorama, we 
roust content ourselves with having touched the more prominent features. 


< * The last ena];«is of tbis water gives ili« folloniog letultss— 

CBMNS 


Muriate of Magnesia and extractive Matter . OIC 
Muriate of Soda . . . . • . . O'Sl 

Ttwooua auh s tanc e . ........ QQd 

Sulphate of Soda .......... 0 62 

Sulphate of Magnesia . 0'S7 

Carhonate of Lime . . 0 32 

Carbonate of Magnesia .... . . 087 


t The best medical notice which we possess of “ the Baths of Pfeffers,” is a pamphlet, published by 
Dr JaMES JoH^soN— as the result of a personal visit to Uiem in the course of last autumn— where the 
reader will find a most ammated and graphic description of the scenery, with aconcise and scientific notice 
of the spring, which, much as we regret that cur limits do not permit us to quote them in this place, have 
already appeared m the Jledico Chirurgical Review, No. Xtlll. — a work conducted under the auspices 
of Dr. Johnson, and long established in the couSdence of every professional reader. The best Germar 
works on the same subject, are those by Dr. Rnysch and Dr. Kaiser, the latter published in 1822. 
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leaving the picture to be filled up bj the readers personal recollections, or tJie 
vivid delineations with which the present text is accompanied. 

The Abbey of PfeffeTs is about a les^e from the Baths, and is approached 
by the natural bridge already described, and a path cut out of the rock, forming 
a ladder, or staircase, of two hundred and fifty feet. This passage is exactly 
beside the source, on a wooded predpice, and at its highest point disco\-ers a 
magnificent prospect of the Galanda, which, from that circumstance, takes its 
name of Galanda-schau. This Benedictine Abbey stands about seven hundred 
and eighty feet higher than the Baths, and is, therefore, not less than two 
thousand eight hundred and ten feet above the level of the sea. It was built 
in the year 720, after St. Pirminian’s arrival in these desolate regions to preach 
tile gospel to the Rhucautians, an aboriginal people of the country. At 
the close of the twelfth century, it liad become so celebrated as a monastic 
sbrine, that its abbot, Rudolph de Montfort, was created a prince of the 
empire — a title which remained hereditary till the revolution of 17£)S, when 
the sword was ennobled at the expense of the crosier. Its sovereign demesne 
was extensive, and embraced Saigans, and the whole valley of the Tamina. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, the andent convent was burnt 
down, and replaced by the buildings of the present day, which are partially 
cased in maihle. The church, which combines elegance with simplicity, 
possesses several valuable paintings as altai*pieces, and right columns of 
black marble reined with white. The ITbraij’ is conriderable, and contains 
several MSS. and other documents, illustrative of the early historv’ of the 
country. Ifear the church, on an eminence, called Mount Tabor, is the 
magmficent point of view already noticed. The village of Pfefieis contains a 
popifiation of between three and four hundred, but who hare never recovered 
from the effects df the revolutionary epoch. 

This retired aad almost inaccessible region suffered greatly during' the 
revolution, and by repeated levies and tactions from the hostile marches and 
counter-marches of the Prcnch and AustriaV^, was completely exhausted in 
its resources, and its inhabitants reduced to the horrors of famine. As a 
single instance of the oppressive measures to nliich the inhabitants were com- 
pelled to submit, it is stated, that Dr. Hager, a physician, residing at Ragatz, 
had seven thousand of tlie French soldiers billeted upon him in the course 
of two years. In the valley of RaUeus, now uninhabited, human bones of 
gigantic proportions are from time to time found in a spot where some early 
village and church are supposed to have s'tood. According to tradition, this 
valley was inliabited by a race of Patagonians. Similar discoveries have been' 
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made in the valleys of Glaris. Hetumlng to Sargans, ^ve now prosecute our 
route along tlie left bank of the Rhine. On the right, opposite Ragatz, is 
the town of Mayenfeldt, the capital of a fertile valley of that name. The 
remains of an ancient castle, supposed to liave been raised by the Francs, 
are shoivn to strangers, for whom, nevertheless, its attractions are few. A 
sho^t distance below the town, there was formerly a place where they washed 
for gold, a portion of which was found in the sand of the Rhine.* This river 
diminishes in beauty as it increases in volume, or rather, in laying aside its 
terrors,, assumes new attractions, by watering a territory still beautiful in itself, 
and doubly so, by the embellisKments with which the “ superb Rhine" varies 
the picture. A few words respecting its history may be not unacceptable to 
some of our readers, as wc follow its course through Werdenberg and Alstetten 
to St. Gall. 

Tlie three sources of the Rhine — the anterior, middle, and posterior^ — 
take their rise in the canton of the Orisons- The first originates near the 
St. Gothaid, firom a small lake and a stream from tlie glacier of iMount Radus, 
and receiving many torrents in its descent, traverses the valley of Tavet«ch, 
and at DlsentU joins *he middle branch, which passes out of the lake of Dim, 
in the Val-Cadclina. Continuing its course in a north-eastern direction, it 
receives the tribute of the GIcnner at Rantz. 

The posterior branch is cliiefly remarkable for its source, and the savage 
country through wliicli it rushes with inconceivable rapidity, and which 
lias been already partially described in our passage of the Bernardino and 
Via-Mala. In its course it receives the waters of the Aversa, the Nolla, and 
Albula. At their confluence at Reichenau, the two branches of the Rhme 
form almost a right angle— one running north, and the other west 5 and from 
this point the united stream becomes navigable for heavy rafts. At Coire, 
it receives the Plessour, and at Malans the Landquart, both copious rivers. 
JIs-ss St Jin GxLsnn lerrito^ near tne aelile of St, Lude., and flovvinjr 

north, forms the frontier between Germany and the canton of St. Gall. Near 
Keldkirch, it is further recruited by the waters of the 111, and enters the 
lake of Constance at Rhineck. 

The valley of the Rhine, thus embellished and fertilized by one of the most 
magnificent rivers in Europe, extends from the ancient barony of Saxe to 
tlie°lake of Constance— a distance of eight leagues, and contains a population 

• Go!J, in former pToes, and even aC tlw dose of the last century, was found m considerable quantity in 
iliebed of Ibo Rhine. In the country of Baden alone, during 1?55 and 1771, 24,000 florins were 
collected 
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of from twenty-three to twenty-five Uiousond. Tlie resources of the countrj' 
consist in agriculture, the breed of cattle, linen and cotton ntanufactures — 
the vine and fruit trees, both of Avluch arc highly productive. Apples and 
pears are employed as in Devonshire, and the dder and perry of the Rheinthal 
maintains a character not inferior to that of its wine, which resembles hloselle. 
Indian com is very general, but the number and productiveness of their orchards 
are features in their rural economy wliich surprise a stranger. There arc 
many families whoso solo property is a certain number of fhnt trees planted 
on the waste lands of Eisenried, which were divided in 1770, and therehy.opened 
a new territory of several leagues extent. From the date of lus marriage, the 
poorest inhahitant receives a properly whidi augments, hy little and little, till 
it amounts to seven or eight acres of arable and meadow land. The excellent 
management hy wliich this measure was accomplished for the public hcnellt, is 
due to Mil. Groh and 'W’urstcmbci^cr, formerly commissioners of the Rheintlial, 
and does them greater honour than if crowns had been laid at their feet. The 
Catholics and Trotestants arc nearly equal in number, and in many places 
the same church serves for the worship of both congregations— evincing a 
mutual spirit of toleration whicli cannot he too liighly praised. In the upper 
portion of the valley there arc extensive peat-hogs ; and in the lower, excellent 
&ec-stone quarries, from which a profitable exportation is carried on, particu- 
larly at Altstettcn, Thai, Stade, and St. Marguerito. 


n. CLAY, rKIItTlR, BrnsAb-ttnCeT-UlLL. 


